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EXISTE-T-IL UNE RACINE ^MAH EN VEDIQUE? 
Par Sylvain Brocquet, Paris 


On rencontre dans le Rgveda (RV) quatre formes ver bales qni 
posent un probleme etymologique, morphologique et semantique: sdm 
mahema, 1.94.1b; sdm maheta. 1.111.3c; sdm . . . mahema, 7.2.3d; maha 
{make), 7.97.2b. Grassmann ‘ pose une racine verbale MAH «gro6 
sein/machen » , issue de la racine i.e. ^meg'-ejoh-^ / « grand » (cf. 

grec lat. magnus, etc): I’occlusive dorsale post-palatale de Ti.e. est 

representee en indo-iranien par une palatale (cf. avest. maz-, mazant- 
« grand », et Tinstrumental vedique isole majmdnd), susceptible d’etre 
aspiree par le contact de la laryngale I’aspiration etant analog! que- 
ment etendue aux formes presentant le degre plein; la desocclusion 
devant voyelle est bien attestee dans ce cas en Sanskrit: mahdnt-, mdhi- 
« grand »; mahimdn- « grandeur », etc. Cette reconstruction se heurte 
cependant a un double obstacle: etymologique tout d’abord, puis- 
qu’aucune autre langue i.e. ne possede de racine verbale issue de ce 
prototype (les verbes qui en sont derives sont tous denominatifs: lat. 
magnificare, grec geyaX6co, etc.); semantique ensuite: outre la difficulte 
que represente la coexistence d’un causatif, mahdyati, ayant le meme 
sens, la valeur proposee ne pent rendre compte des quatre occurrences 
du RV (en particulier pour 7.97.2b, ou le sens semble etre « donner » ; cf. 
infra). Grassmann est ainsi conduit a rattacher MAH a mdmhate 
« donner » , ce qui est peu probable semantiquement et phonetiquement. 

Toshifxjmi Goto (Die I. Prasensklasse im Vedischen, Wien 1987) 
parvient a restaurer Funite semantique des quatre formes en posant un 
radical mah-a- (p. 242-244), issu de la racine i.e. "^mdg^ «etre pret, 
« pouvoir » (cf. allem. mogen, iran. magu « mage », tokh. A mokats « puis- 
sant », grec fX7]xav^, piTjxoc; « expedient », etc.), qu’il traduit par «zustande 
bringen » pour Factif, et « imstande sein », « vermogen » pour le present 
moyen statif en 7.97.2b: brhaspdtir no maha a sakhdyah « Brhaspati ist 
ftir uns imstande, [kommet] o Genossen herbei! » (p. 243). II distingue 
ce radical aussi bien du verbe mdmhate (p. 233-234) que d’une racine 
qu’il pose ^‘^MAH, attestee dans mahdyati « magnifier » (p, 243). Mais 
cette hypothese est peu satisfaisante du point de vue phonetique: tous 


^ Worterbuch zum Rigveda, Leipzig 1873, p. 101 L 
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les autres themes issus de i.e. ^mag^ ont conserve I’occlnsive velaire 
sonore aspiree {maghd- «don», «richesse»; maghdvan- « liberal », etc.); 
les quatre formes verbales seraient done les senies a avoir siibi la 
desoecinsion: leur isolement plaide centre cette etymologic. Par aillenrs, 
Stephanie W. Jamison^ montre qne le sens de «etre dispose a» est 
originellement celui de mdmhate, qui prend celni de « donner » a partir 
de la formule ddnaya mdmhate (H-acc.) «etre pret pour le don de»^. 

Ces donnees, ainsi que Tisolement des quatre formes etudiees (deux 
seulement dans le noyau ancien du RV'^), qui ne sauraient constituer 
une veritable conjugaison, me conduisent a Thypothese qu’il n’existe 
pas en vedique de racine verbale MAH. Chaque occurrence peut s’expli- 
quer autrement: pour 1.94.1b, O. Bohtlingk-R. Roth*''" corrigent sdm 
mahemdi en sdm ahemd, optatif aoriste de HI « susciter y > , « mettre en 
mouvement», « creer »: imam stomam drJiate jatdvedase, rdtham iva sdm 
^ ahema manisdyd / « cette louange, nous voulons la composer par la 
force de notre pensee, comme un char, pour Jatavedas qui en est 
digne»; plusieurs passages enoncent le proces sdrn-HI 4- stomam, 
rdtham servant de comparant a stomam^. La meme correction peut etre 
adoptee pour 1.111.3: 


^ Function and form in the -dya- formations of the Rig Veda and Atharva 
Veda, GQttingen 1983, p. 130. 

^ mdmhate est at teste 14 fois dans le RV, dont 4 dans le tour dandy a 
mdmhate\ 2 fois sans accusatif: 6.45.32c sadyo dandya mdmhate I j « ii est pret a 
donner aussit6t» et 8.52. 6ab avec datif du beneficiaire, ydsmai t^vdni vaso 
dandya mdmhase, sd rdyds ‘poaam invati / « celui au benefice duquel tu es pret 
pour le don, 6 Vasu, celui-la obtient son enrichissement »; 2 fois avec accusatif: 
8.61 .8ab tyVdm puru sahdsrdni aatdni ca, yuthd dWnJdya rnamhase / « toi, tu es pret 
pour le don (de) multiples milliers et centaines de troupeaux », d’ou: « tu es pret 
a donner ...» ~ et 10.62.8cd yah sahdsram sat^dsvam, sadyo dandya mdmhate 
I « qui est pret a donner aussitot mille centaines de chevaux » . Dans ces deux 
exemples, dandya joue le role d’un infinitif-datif de DA avec rection verbale. Sur 
les 10 occurrences de mdmhate sans dandya, on a 2 intransitifs: 9.82.4a et 
10.62.6d («^e montrer g^nereux ») et 8 transitifs, ou mdmhate est Texact equiva- 
lent de DA: 1.11.3d, 4.31.8c, 8.5.38b, 8.24.22c, 8.45.12c, 8.50.1d, 8.56.2c et 
9.1.10c - parmi lesquels le COD a Faccusatif est deux fois maghd- (1.11.3d et 
9.1.10c), qui forme ainsi une sorte de tour interne, a rapprocher de 4.17.8d ddm 
maghani maghdvd, «le genereux donateur de (grands?) don8». 

^ Ce noyau ancien, defini par E. V. Arnold in Vedic Metre in its Historical 
Development (Cambridge 1905), regroupe les mandala 2 a 7 et 9. 

^ Sanskrit- Worterbuch, St. Petersburg 1855-1875, VII/1609. 

^ Suggestion de G. Pinault, in L’expression de la comparaison dans les 
hymnes vediques (these de doctorat en cours): par example 1.61.4ab asma id u 
stomam sdm hinomi, rdtham nd tdsteva tdtsindya « e’est pour lui que je compose 
la louange — comme le eharron le char pour qui en prend possession » (trad. 
Pinault). 
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a taksata satiTYi asTYidhhyam rhhavah, sdtim rdthdya sdtim drvate narah / 
sdtim no jditr%m sdm ~^aheta viavdhd, jdmim djdmim prtandsu saksdnim // 
« Charpentez un gain pour nous, 6 Rbhus, un gain pour le char, un gain 
pour le coursier, seigneurs; puissiez-vous creer pour nous un gain victo- 
rieux, pour toujours, propre a I’emporter dans les combats sur Fennemi 
de meme race ou de race differente! » 

On pent aussi, comma L. Renou^, y voir un optatif aoriste de mdmhate: 
la presence d'un actant au datif, nas, permet ramfoiguite. C'est sans 
doute un aoriste moyen du meme mdmhate qu’on trouve en 7.97.2ab, 
ainsi que le propose egalement Renoxj®: a ddiviya vruimahe a'^dmsi, 
hrhas'pdtir no maha a sakhdyah / « nous souhaitons les favours divines; 
Brhaspati nous (les) donne, amis » . 

Le cas de 7.2.3cd est plus difficile: manusvdd agnim mdnund sdmid- 
dham, sdm adhvaraya sddam in mahema j « Agni qui fut enflamme par 
Manu, nous voulons comme Manu le magnifier (ou: stimuler?), toujours, 
pour la ceremonie » . Le sens pent etre celui de mahdyati, d’ou la correc- 
tion de St. Insleb^, qui y voit une haplologie de mahayema^ impro- 
bable car sans parallele connu. L’eloignement du preverbe sdm semble 
exclure une correction en sdm . . . ahema, malgre les nombreux syntag- 
mas attestes dans le RV du type HI -f agnim (ou tout autre nom de 
dieu), au sens de « stimuler » C’est neanmoins cette hypothese que je 
retiendrai, en considerant que Tanalogie de 1.94. lab et 1.111.3 a pu 
jouer, ainsi qu’une strategic linguistique reposant sur la confusion 
etymologique (cf. infra). 

Quant a mahdyati, plutot que le causatif d’une racine verbale mal 
attestee, on peut, ainsi que le propose Jamison Tinterpreter comme 
un denominatif factitif de maha-, qui apparait dans Face, maham et 
fournit la base du theme fort de maJidnt-, La forme attendue serait 
^mahdydti, mais une loi metrique, mise en evidence par Jamison sur une 
suggestion d’lnsler^^, permet d’expliquer la substitution de la forme a 
voyelle breve: les verbes de structure CVCdya prennent la forme 
CVCdya si la syllabe initiale est suivie de trois syllabes quand la 
penultieme est longue, et si Finitiale est suivie de deux syllabes lors- 
qu’elle est la cinquieme ou la sixieme d'un pdda de onze ou douze 
syllabes; sur 19 attestations de mahdyati dans le RV, 15 sont dans un 


^ fltudes vediques et pSnineennes, XV, Paris 1966, p. 81—82. 

^ Ibidem p. 67. 

® The Vedic Type dheydm. Die Sprache 21 (1975) 1—22, p. 6—7 n. 13. 
Ainsi: 1.14S.4c, 7.7.1ab, 8.43.19, 10.156.1a, etc. 

Op. cite, p. 87-88. 

Jamison, op. cit., p. 50; se reporter aussi a sa these soutenue a FUniversite 
de Yale en 1977, p. 78-79 et 101 n. 6. 
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de ces deux cas^^; Tanalogie peut expliquer les 4 autres (3-24. 4b, 3.25.5c, 
6.15.2d, 7.32.19a). Le theme a alors ete reinterprete comme im causatif, 
d’ou le deplacement de Faccent sur Fantepenultieme. 

Le probleme essentiel n’est cependant pas celui d une reconstruction 
etymologique necessairement hypothetique: Fensemble des formes attes- 
tees dans le RV presente une tendance evidente a Fhomonymie, que les 
poetes n’ont pas manque d’exploiter dans une perspective pragmatique, 
afin de realiser une mise en scene poetique et linguistique de la proce- 
dure d’echange entre hommes et dieux qui est en oeuvre dans le ritu€4: 
les hommes « grandissent » les dieux par Fhymne et le sacrifice, et 
attendent en retour de leur part aide et bienfaits; les deux proeea 
peuvent se decrire comme un transfer! de grandeur, que la repartition 
lexicale met en evidence: 

1) Fadjectif maA- qualifie les actes rituels {gir-, stoma-; etc.) par lesquels 
les hommes « grandissent » les dieux; mahdyati explicite ce proc^es; 

2) mahdnt- qualifie les dieux ainsi grandis par Feloge; maghdvan- les 
qualifie en tant que susceptibles d’accorder des bienfaits (tFest une 
requete indirecte). Ici s’opere le basculement: etre mahdnt- « pourvu de 
grandeur » implique d’etre aussi maghdvan- « donateur de (grands) 
biens » ; 

3) mdmhate, denote exclusivement Faction pour les dieux d'aceorder 
aux hommes des bienfaits; ceux-ci ont souvent pour epithete rnah-, sauf 
quand le verbe signifiant « donner » est precisement mdmhate: ce dernier 
integre le seme de « grandeur », et la sequence mdmhate 4- acc. equivaut 
a la formule largement attestee du type DA + mah- -f- acc. 

La strategic des poetes reside dans le postulat implicite d'une unite 
etymologique artificielle entre tons ces signifiants: ainsi Feloge et sa 
contrepartie, le don, sont-ils etroitement associes par les liens du ian- 
gage. Tout eloge devient alors une requete implicite, les dieux ne pou- 
vant accepter la grandeur qu’il leur confere sans du meme coup assumer 
la generoisite qu’il presuppose. Les quatre formes vei‘bales tdudiees ici 
constituent le pivot de cette identification: etymologiquement diver- 
gentes mais phone tiquement semblables, elles ont probablernent ete 
reinterpretees comme appartenant a un lexeme unique ^MAID situe a 
la charniere des deux families lexicales que Fhymne s’efforce d'associer: 
ces formes, en effet, enoncent les deux phases du proces d’echangc: 
Feloge en 1.94.1 et 7.2.3, le don en 1.111.3 et 7.97.2 ™ tandis cpie 

Sont dans le premier cas: mahdyantam, 1.178.1c; m.ahayam.ash 3.37.4b; 
mahdyantas, 4.17. 18d, 5.31.4c, 8,3.16c et 10.65.4c; mahayania, 3.3,3b. Sont dans 
le second cas: mahdyan (partieipe present), 1.54.2b et 3.3.11c (6e svllal>c); 
mahayan (3e pluriel), 7.42.3a (idem); mahaya 1.52.1a {5e syilabe), 7.23. lb et 
7.96.1c (6e syilabe); niahayani, 7.61.6a (idem); mahdye, 10.65.3d (5e syllabe). 
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morphologiquement, eiies peuvent etre interpretees comme issues de 
mdmhate (aoriste thematique) aussi bien que de mah(d)- « grand ». 

Cette approche, essentiellement semantique, envisage Thymne 
comme acte de parole, remplissant une fonction pragmatique dans le 
cadre de la communication: il est per 9 u comme le champ d’une strategic 
verbaie, ou s ’observe en particulier la propension indienne au jeu de 
mot, appele a un riche avenir dans le kavya. On voit comment Teclairage 
de la linguistique moderne — plus precisement, ici, la theorie de la 
pragmatique^^ — pent nous conduire a reformuler certains problemes en 
apparence de pure philologie^^. 


La linguistique pragmatique, « fondee » par Austin (How to do Things 
with Words, 1962) et illustree par les recherches de Sbarle (Speech Acts, 1969), 
Dugrot (Dire et ne pas dire, 1972), etc., pose la notion d’enonce performatif, 
produisant des « actes illocutoires » , parmi lesquels se distinguent des « actes 
directs » et des « actes indirects » , realises par des enonees en plus des premiers. 
Ainsi un enonce qualifiant le dieu de mahant-, en contexte rituel, produit 
simuitanement un acte direct d’eloge et un acte indirect de requete — celle-ci 
demeurant implicite, mais etroitement associee, par les liens du langage, a la 
louange. 

SvLVAiN Brocquet, Sur la strategic de Teloge dans le Rgveda. BEI 4 
(1986) 215-253. 




PRAKRITIC WORDPORMS IN THE RGVEDASAMHITA’^ 


The Case of r 



By Ghlodwig H. Werha, Vienna 


“assimilatio, hiatus et cerebralium atque aspiratarum praedilectio 
(iam) in Vedis magnas partes agunt’\ thus refering to the “main laws 
of the Prakrit languages” Albrecht Weber ^ was the first to assume 
that vaidika sahdas may be influenced by m(iddle-)i(ndo)a(ryan) pho- 
netics, One year later, in the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen of 1846 (p. 
754), Theodor Benfey adopted a similar view for their morphophone- 
mics. The philological and etymological research on the Vedic vocabu- 
lary carried on since then amply documented the validity of their 
opinion by bringing forth a wealth of Prakritic material from almost 
every Vedic text, Es|>ecially the oldest of them, the Rgvedasamhita 
(RV), proved to be a veritable storehouse of padas which may or must 
be explained in toto or partim on the basis of mia. sound changes, e.g. 
the cw'-information ak{h)khaltkrtya (VII 103,3c) ^making, i.e. pronounc- 
ing (words) in syllables’ which ~ as was detected by Paxil Thibme^ - 
is based on akkhala-, the regular MSgadhT outcome of aksdra-^, the Lsg. 
kd(e (I 106,6b) ‘in the pit’ being developed from karte by the mia. rules 


^ This is a slightly revised version of a paper delivered to the honourable 
participants of the Vlllth World Sanskrit Conference in Vienna on Friday, the 
3l8t of August 1990, to vindicate the following rectification of the 46th stanza 
of Visakhadatta's MudrSrSk^asa (II 18, ed. A, Hillbbrandt, p. 59,6-9; cf. 
Bhartrhari’s Aatakatraya 277): Urahhyate na hhalu vighnadhiyaiva dMraih^ pra- 
rabhya vighnavihatQ viranianti madhyStk / vighnailp punah-punar api pratihanya- 
'prUrabdham uddhxtadhiyo *ham ivodvahanti //. 

* In part II of his dissertation, Yajurvedae specimen cum commentario, 
published in Bratislava 1845 (non vidi), quoted by Webeb himself in his 
Indische Studien II (Berlin 1853) B7n. 

^ KZ 71 (1954) 198 ~ Kleine Schriften, ed. G. Buddruss. [Glasenapp-Stif- 
tung, VoL 5]. Wiesbaden 1971, part 1, p. 138. 

^ Thieme’s etymology wa^ accepted by K. Hoffmanh (AzI I/176n.l), M. 
WiTZEL (StII 10 [1984] 236f.), et al., whereas J. Schindler (LuE 387n.7) 
remains sceptical (cf. EWAia 1/44). 
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of assimilation and metathesis of quantities'*, or hhut as contraction of 
bhuvat in IV 43,4a'‘^ and hiye to be pronounced with Svarabhakti as 
jsiriye! in X 45,8b, as the metre shows^. 

Although at least five state-of-the-art reports have been published 
in the foregoing decades^ and G.V. Devasthali made a promising 
collation of some Rgvedic data with the 8th adhyaya of the Siddhahe- 
macandra in 1970®, what is still missing is a comprehensive survey of 


^ Already realized by A. Weber, Indische Studien, loc. eit. (cf, EWAia 
1/335 f.). 

^ ka vdm bhud tipamdtih kayd na(s), where hhut - in accordance with the 
parallel gamatJms ‘will you (two) come' in pdda b - clearly functions as a 
subjunctive (: ‘will be’), although it is formally identical with the 3sg.Aor.Inj. 

That this is not a case of functional equivalence between injunctive and 
subjunctive, as K. Hoffmann (liV 221 and 245: “Vertauschbarkeit von In- 
junktiv und Konjunktiv”) does figure it out, but the result of a Prakritic 
contraction of the 3sg.Aor.Subj. bhuvat, which took place in the oral tradition 
prior to the establishment of the Sakalya recension, goes without saying, if one 
considers, that the metre (: tristubh with early caesura) calls for two syllables 
instead of the monosyllabic bhUt (: vjlj ). 

^ durmdrsam dyuh Siviye rucandh /, the anapaestic central portion of which 
corresponds to the cretic urviyd in pdda a and equally anapaestic abhavat and 
jandyat in c and d. The originality of the three syllables forming the 2nd part 
of the Vedic tristubh-\inQ in their anapaestic sequence (; kj u ~) was recently 
proven by J. Gippert, who demonstrated the existence of the same prosodic 
feature in the hendecasyllabic lines of ZaraO-ustra’s Ga^as (Zur Metrik der 
Gathas. Sprache 32 [1986(88)] 257-275, esp. p. 261 ff. and 273ff.). 

^ I.e. J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik I. Gottingen 1896, Introd., 
p. XVHIff.; W. WusT, Indisch- Berlin— Leipzig 1929, p. 42ff.; J. Mansion, 
Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue Sanscrite. Paris 1931, p. 129ff.; L. Renou, 
Altindische Grammatik. Introduction generale. Gottingen 1957, p. 54ff. and 
M. B. Emeneau, The Dialects of Old Indo-Aryan. In: Ancient Indo-European 
Dialects, edd. H. Birnbaum - J. Puhvbl. Berkeley ~ Los Angeles 1966, p. 
(123—138) 129fr. (= Sanskrit Studies of M.B. Emeneau, Selected Papers, ed. 
B.A. VAN Nootbn. Berkeley 1988, p. lllf). See also the remarks of O. von 
H iNiiBER in his Das altere Mittelindisch im tjberblick. [SbOAW 467 = Ver- 
offentliehungen der Kommission fiir Sprachen und Kulturen Siidasiens 20]. 
Wien 1986, p. 22 f. 

® Prakritism in the Rgveda. [Publications of the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Sanskrit, No. 34]. Poona 1970 (p. 199—205). In contrast to DevasthajLI, who 
defines his topic as those “variations in the language” of the RV which “closely 
correspond to some phenomena, which are found in the Prakrits”, and/or “can 
easily be described as the likely source ... of their counterparts in the Prakrits” 
(p. 199), this article deals exclusively with Rgvedic words and names for the 
etymology of which the application of at least one mia. sound- change is re- 
quired. With a much wider scope Devasthali’s approach was taken up recently 
by T. Y. Elizarenkova, About Traces of a Prakrit Dialectal Basis in the 
Language of the Rgveda. In: Dialectes dans les litteratures indo-aryennes, ed. 
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the mia. 'Lantgesetze’, which left their traces in the RV. Such a survey 
would have to include not only a complete list of all positive instances 
of a given law defining its scope and possible restrictions, but also the 
ratio of their distribution over the ten mandala^ and an inventory of 
doubtful cases. Its importance for Vedic etymology in general and for 
the history of the RV in particular is illustrated in the following by 
means of one of the earliest laws of Common Mia.: the change of 
r-sonans into a short vowel ^ first taken into consideration by 
Albrecht Weber 


(I) r -> a 


(A) Old Etymologies: 

1. ogand- 'powerful’ (X 89,15b mdhi vradhanta oganasa indra) <— 
"^ogrnd- (H. Kern ~ K. Hofemann; cf. EWAia I/276f.): ved. (SV, YV) 
ugana{s)- (: ugrd-), pii. *Hduj-as-l*Hdug-(a)r- (> yav. aogar9)\ cf. 
amhhr-nd- (: dmhhas-) and a^ldtr-nd- (: 

C. Caillat. [Publications de I’lnstitut de Civilisation Indienne, Ease. 55]. Paris 
1989, p. 1-16- 

^ The elimination of the oia. phoneme /r/ is governed by the following rules: 
(1) the context-free r -» a, its scope being restricted by 4 context-sensitive ones, 

[:]• <*> * ([:s]) - 

and (5) r ^ uj often happens in the mia. material that 

analogy brings confusion into the three outputs of these five rules, their investi- 
gation and description was by no means an easy task. The merit to have carried 
it out belongs to Hermann Berger who published his epoch-making findings 
as first part of his Zwei Probleme der mittelindischen Lautlehre. [Miinchner 
Indologische Studien 1], Miinchen 1965, p. 19ff. (cf. von Hinuber, op. cit, 
[n.7], p. 78ff.). 

Loc. cit. (n. 1). Of the 28 items being given in the following list six (nos. 
4, 5, 16, 18, 22 and 23) have met with the — more or less reluctant ~ approval 
of F. B. J. Kuipbr in his booklet Aryans in the Rigveda ([Leiden Studies in 
Indo-European 1]. Amsterdam-Atlanta 1991, p. 28, 79, 80), which was written 
to disprove “the 19th century theory” of “Prakritisms in the RV” (p. 2), 
substituting them - as far as possible - by ‘Dravidisms’ and Mundaisms'. The 
remaining 21 (: 14 is left unmentioned) are treated as non-indo-aryan, with the 
exception of 9 (s. p. 29 f.) featuring in Kuiper’s concluding list of “The Foreign 
Elements in the Rigvedic Vocabulary” (p. 89-93, nos. 1—383): 1 = 61, 2 = 
70/252, 3 = 157, 6 = 332, 7 = 85, 8 = 251, 10 = 103, 11 = 137, 12 = 156, 
13 = 172-174, 15 = 365, 17 = 98, 19 = 41, 20 = 213, 21 = 230, 24 = 212, 
25 = 47, 26 = 239, 27 = 279(/278), 28 == 244. 
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% kdnva- PN X^; kari^vd- VIII*^; kdnvdyanas VIII 

55,4a; prdskanva- I^, VIlP) ^ ^krnvd- 'acting (magically)’ (K. Hoff- 
makn; cf. EWAia 1/293): oir. (-> op. kg.rnuvaka-); cf. hinv-d- 

(: hino-), 

X gand- m. ‘flock’ (Il^ II^ III^ IV^ VI^ VII^ VIII^ IX^ X^; 
gan^yd III 7,5d) ^grnd- < pia. *^Hgrnd- (A. Fick; cf. EWAia 1/458 f.), 
derived from the pie. root h 2 ger 'to flock, to gather’ (: gr. ayep'’) the 
initial laryngal of which may have caused the lengthening of the u in the 
compound (PN) rdhugav^s (I 78,5a) ^ragh^rna-; cf. ghrnd- (from the 
pia. root *g^ar), 

4. durhdnd- ‘bad(ly) anger(ed)’ (adj. I 38,6b nirrtir durhdnd vadh%t — 
subst. I 121,14a tvdm no asya ind^j^ra durhdndyak\ durhandvdn VIII^; 
durhandyuvam IV 30,8c; durhandyatds X 134,2a) ^ durhrri (J. Nar- 
TEN, MSS 41 [1982] 140) in durhrwdyu- (I^, VII^) and durhrrMyatds (8V). 

5. vikafa- ‘deformed, monstrous’ (X 155,1a drdyi kane vikate) vikrta- 
(Sayana- Ch. Barthoeomae; cf. KEWA III/201) used from the RV (I^ , 
II ^) onwards. 

6. iakapi- ‘wagon’ (X 146,3d Sakapr iva sarjati), fern, of (omg.) SakatU” 
(ChU +) 4- ^ sdkrta - (K.L. Janert; s. W.F. Knobl, JNIBS 6 [1981] 
24ff., 34-42): ved. (TS 4-) kata- (EWAia 1/290). 

(B) New Etymologies: 

7. kavdsa- PN (Vll 18, 12a ddha srutdm kavdsam vrddhdm a'psu) ^ 
^kavdv€isa- (cf. 1 163,10b surarmsas *sitraran° [J. Wackernagbl, KZ 
67 (1942) 174 = Kleine Schriften. Gottingen ^1969, 1/390]) <— ^kavd- 
vrsa(n)' ‘belittling the male ones’: cf. ved. (RV) kavdri- / kavdsakka- 
(AzI II/412f.), yav. (PN) kauudrasman- (EWAia 1/326), and, for the 
accent, ved. (PN) trasddasyu-. 

8- prdmaganda- PN (III 53,14c a no bhara prdmagandasya vedaa) ■<— 

"^prdmrgdda- (for d anj D cf. PN purusdnti- [I^, IX^] ^purusati-), 

i.e. prd (cf. Nir. VI 32) + "^mrgadd- ‘deer-eater’: cf. ved. (RV -f- ) dmad-, 
(AV + ) annadd- (s. G. Bunkel, Festschrift for Henry Hoenigswald, 
Tubingen 1987, p. 91ff.). 

(C) Further Evidence; 

9. kdkdta- n. ‘back of the head, neck ( ? )’ (VI 28,4a nd td drva reziukakato 
asnute) krkdta- (M. Mayrhoper, EWAia 1/388) occurring in AV IX 
12,1; cf. ved. (AV X 2,8b) kakatikd- (with the variant krk"^) > pkt. 
kiyddiyd-. 

10 . ktkata-' EN (III 53,14a kini te krTivanti ktkapesu g&vas)"^ 4 - ^kinkrta- 
(Yaska - Sayana) kirn kriyabhir iti (Nir. VI 32), a (popular) etymology 
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which already the author of the rc might have had in mind; but cf. 
EWAia 1/355. 

11. kevata- 'pit’ (VI 54,7b maklm sdmsari kevate) <- ^kevria- (F. K. 
Johansson; cf. EWAia 1/400) continuing a pie. "^kdiur-t- which may be 
connected with gr. ■kolLoltol (NApl.) < pie. ^kdimf as its heterociitic 
variant; but the Rgvedic hapax could, by means of spontaneous cere- 
bralization (cf. e.g. X 146,2a dghdtihhis <r- "^aghdtC), also have arisen 
from oia. "^kdivata-, either to be identified with gr. xatero- or formed as 
pdrvata- (s. AzI 1/336 f.). 

12. gdngd- RN (X 75,5a imam me gunge yamune sarasvati; gang^yds VI 
45,31c) ^ ^grngd- (W. WtiST; cf. KEWA III/692); but without a satis- 
fying explanation of its formation (cf. gdrgara-) this etymon seems 
much inferior to the old gangd gamandt (Nir. IX 26; cf. EWAia 1/457). 

13. jathdra-^ n. 'belly’ (I^ II^ III^ V^, VI^, VIII^, IX^, jdtharasya 

I 112,11 a.\jdthalasya I 182,6c) ^jrthdra- (Ch. Babtholomah; s. E. Po- 

LOME, Sanskrit and World Culture. Berlin 1986, p. 287) < pii. 
which may stem from a pie. '^g’l’-t(d)h 2 - and thereby be connected with 
germ, (goth.) kilp° 'child’ {kilpei 'womb’) < pie. ^g'el-f (cf. Ill 29,14d 
ydd dsurasya jathdrdd djdyata)\ but cf. EWAia 1/565. 

14. vratdti- f. 'creeper’ (VIII 40,6b vratdter iva guspitdm) being a hybrid 
substitute for "^vatdti- (cf. I 122,10b gurtdsravds for '^gurtdsavds, i.e. oia. 
^g^rtdsavHds, forming the cadence of a tristuhhAmB) "^vrtdti^ (P. Te- 
DESCo; KEWA III/277f.); but as long as a reason for the increment of 
the r is lacking, the assumption of a metathesis ar (: *vartdti-) ra 
remains unrefutable. 

15. 8dnkd~‘ 'fight (?)’ (VI 75,5c iaudhih sdnkdh pHands ca sdrvds) ^ 
"^srnkd- (W. WtrsT; cf. KEWA III/416); but not to mention the problem 
of wordformation, the semantic analysis given by WtiST of ved. (KaU) 
srnkd — which he assumes to be the same word — does not bear closer 
examination (s. H. W. Bodewitz, WZKS 29 [1985] 13fi.). 


(II) r ^ i 


(A) Old Etymologies: 

16. kitavd- 'gambler’ (II^, V^, X 34^) *krtavd- (Yaska — J. Wackbb- 
nagel; cf. EWAia I/350f.), a possessive derivative in ""vd- (for Yaska’s 
gloss krtavdn [Nir. V 22] cf. p. kitavd [J VI/228, 19]) from krtd-, the 
best/winning ‘course’ in the game of dice. 

17. kimidin- a certain fiend (VII 104^, X^) ^krmtdin- (J. Charfen- 
TiEB - J. Schindler; cf, EWAia I/351f.), an '’tn-derivative of *krmi‘ 
Md-d- ‘worm-eat-er’; cf. sva-ghn^in-. 
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18. sUhird- ‘loose, slack’ (V‘, VI‘, VII^) *irthird- (Th. Zachariae; 
cf. KEWA III/336), derived from the root srath?-. ved. (YV +) sithild-. 

(B) A New Etymology: 

19 . itdtas ‘of right, rightly’ (X 171, la t^vdm tydm i}dto rdtham) 

*rtdtas\ cf. ved. (RV +) In fhe brahmanical tradition this 

form was re-interpreted as G(Ab)sg. of a PN ita/nt- (s. EWAia 1/187). 

(C) Further Evidence: 

20. nirtfi^yd- ‘secret’ IV^, VII^, IX^ X^) replacing mia. ^ninna- < 
oia. ^nrnyd- (A.Meillet, Anekasisyasuhrtpanditaviracitanibandhah 
Karnapiijagranthah. Opstellen geschreven ter Eere van Dr. H. Kern. 
Leiden 1903, p. 121 f. - W. WtrsT, ABORT 58-59 [1978] 418ff.): cf. ved. 
(RV IV 5,8b) ninths a hapax which is explained either as being derived 
therefrom (W. WtisT, ibid. 420) or as the result of a contamination of 
ninydm and ^Tiiyah (L.Rbnotj, Etudes vediques et panineennes XIII 
[Paris 1964] 97); but neither a suffix '"nya- (s. KEWA 11/161) nor a 
7 ^-fo^mation of *n{a)r is found anywhere else. 

21. 'pithincLS- PN (VI 26,6c t^vdm rajim pttMnase dasasydn) ^ 
^prtMnas- (M. Maybhofer, KEWA 11/275): cf. the Rgvedic PNs^fifM- 
and rjunas- (‘having a straight nose’). 


(Ill) r u 


(A) Old Etymologies: 

22 . hum ‘do’ (X^; kurmds X 51,7a) 4 - kmu ( J. Wackernagel; cf. AzI 
11/584) occurring 8 times in the RV. 

23. muhur ‘at once’ (I^, V^, VI^, VII^, VIII^, X^; muhurtd^ III^) 4 -. 
"^mfhur (J. Beoch; cf. KEWA 11/661): cf. muhnkd- (IV^, including 20,9b 
where, instead of muhu ka, ^muhukd is to be read) derived from pii. 

(> yav. m^r9zu-), in analogy to which a pie. NAsg. "^mreg^^-ur 
could easily have been transformed into pii. 

(B) A New Etymology: 

24. nicumpund- (VIII apdm jdgmir nicumpunds) replacing mia. 

"^nicimpuna- < oia. ^nityamprnd- ‘constantly filling’: cf. ved. (RV V 
44,12a) saddprnd-, 

(C) Further Evidence: 

25. ndumhald- epithet of Yama’s dogs (X 14,12a urunasav asutrpa 
udufnbuldu) either to be derived from the tree name udumbdra- ^ 
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^rduh° (Ch. H. Werba in EWAia 1/217), meaning 'reddish’ (s. M. Wit- 
ZEL, IIJ 25 [1983] 239f.) or "^rdur-J/" 'with hurting force’ (?): cf. ved. 
(RV) rduddra- and yav. ar^dus- resp. 

26. p'Anya- 'good, auspicious’ (II\ VII^) ( J. Wackebistagbl; 

cf. KEWA 11/303): cf. 24; but its derivation is still open to question. 

27. busd- 'mist, (drizzling) rain (?)’ (X 27,24c dvih s^vdh krnute guhate 
busdm) 4 - ^brsd- (Ch. Bartholomae, ZDMG 60 [1896] 712) / 4 - ^hrsd- 
^ VTsd- (P. Tedesco; cf. KEWA 11/440); but on the one hand there 

does not exist any parallel to a change v{r) ^ h(u) / # (Tedesco’s 

explanation of hundd- [VIII^] as continuing an oia. "^vrddJid- [Lg 22 
(1946) 190] is utterly arbitrary), on the other ^brsd- lacks an (indo-) 
ary an etymology (cf. KEWA 11/440 f.). 

28. sdcipujana Vsg. (VIII 17,12a sacigo i.) of (omg.) '^sacijpujana- (the 

first syllable of which was lengthened due to the stress of the vocative 
accent; s. P. Thieme, MSS 44 [1985] 248 If.) ^sdciprncana- (P. 

Thiemb; cf. KEWA II/320f.) 'having hospitality with him’: cf. ved. 
(RV + ) sdci(^) . The cited Pada may therefore be translated as follows: 
'O You, whom cows, whom hospitality accompanies’. 


Appendix: Evidence to be discarded 

1 . dnjas{d) / anjastna- 'quick(ly), direct(ly)’ 4 - ^rnjasi^) (K.E. Geld- 
ner; s. EWAia I/54f.) vs. oia. "^fnja- > mia. (p.) inja- (cf. 19) and ved. 
dnjas-. 

2. dnva-jdnvt- 'fine, tiny (hole/finger)’ 4 — ^rnv" (E.Kijhn; s. EWAia 

I/55f.) vs. oia. > mia. (cf. p. ina~^ 19) and oia. (H)dnn-. 

3. kdtuka- 'pungent’ 4- ^krtu (J. Schmidt; s. EWAia 1/290) vs. oia. 
"^hrtu > mia. ^kutu* (cf. p. mudu-, 22—23) and oia. ^kdtu (cf. gr. xevreco). 

4. kuta- 4 - ^krta- (Yaska- A. Weber; cf. EWAia 1/361) vs. oia. krtd- 
> mia. (as. +) kata- (cf. 5—6) and oia. ^kuta- (cf. yav. kutaka-). 

5. kundru- '?’ 4 — ^krna^ ( J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik I. 
Gottingen 1896, p. 21) vs. oia. "^kfna > mia. "^kana (cf. 3—4). 

6 . jdlhu- 'dull (?)’ 4 - ^jrdhu- (J. Wackernagel; cf. V.Cvetko, Acta 

Neophilologica 14 [1981] 109) vs. oia. "^jfdhu- > mia. "^judhn- (cf. p. 
mudu~, 22—23) and oia. ^jddhu- 'needy’, which may be explained as 
being derived from the pii. root ‘beg’ (> oit. jad). 

7. talit- 'adjacent’ 4 - Hrdit- (Ch. Bartholomae; cf. EWAia I/615f.) vs, 
oia. "^trdit- > mia. Hidit- (cf. p. kittima-, 17—18.21). 

8 . pani- 4— ^prni- (A. Hillebrandt — J. Wackernagel; cf. KEWA 

11 / 195 ) vs. oia. > mia. "^pini- (cf. p. pitthi-, 21 ) and oia. "^pani- 

‘toiling, base (?)’ (cf. gr. Trsvogat, etc.). 
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9. pamphamt- ‘springing’ (A. Mullet; cf. KEWA II/ 

390) vs. oia. > mia. *"phum (cf. p. phusa-). 

10. pinga- a musical instrument ^ ’^prnga- (W. WiisT; cf. KEWA 
III/757) vs. oia. *prig&- > mia. *p%^a- (cf. p. puttha-, 26.28). 

11. vanig- ‘merchant’ *vrn{g- (J. Wackernagel, op. cit. [s.v. 5], p. 
192) vs. oia. Hmij- > mia. *mnij- (cf. p. viccUka-, 17-18.21) and oia. 

(KEWA III/130f.). 

12. sdktu- ‘groats’ ^ *srJdii- (W.WiiST; cf. KEWA III/411) vs. oia. 
*srktu- > mia. 
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EINE DISSIMILATIONSREGEL IN DEN ASOKA-INSCHRIFTEN 
(Ein kleiner Beitrag zur Sprachgeographie Indiens) 

Von Thomas Oberlies, Wurzburg 

Seit langer Zeit werden die im Pali erscheinenden Adverbien pure 
mid suve auf Grand des auslautenden als „Magadhismen“ betrachtet. 
Gegen diese gangige Anschauung hat zuerst Hermann Berger, Zwei 
Probleme der mittelindischen Lautlehre, Miinchen 1955, p. 15, Ein- 
wande erhoben: „Wenn z.B. statt des nach den Pali-Lautgesetzen zu 
erwartenden *puro < purah in der Uberlieferung konsequent pure 
erscheint, so kann man diese Form nicht kurzerhand fiir einen tJberrest 
aus der Ostsprache erklaren, denn es ist nicht einzusehen, warum die 
Pali-Ubersetzer gerade bei diesem einen, so gewohnlichen Wort die 
Ubertragnng in die entsprechende westliche Form versaumt haben 
sollten, wahrend ihnen bei anderen Adverbien {tato, bahuso nsw.) das- 
selbe Versehen niemals passiert ware/' Berger sieht, einem Vorschlag 
Karl Hoffmanns folgend, in diesen Pormen Analogiebildungen zn Ad- 
verbien wie agge (Berger, loc. cit., p. 15 n. 5: „In Wirklichkeit liegt eine 
analogische Umbildung vor: der Auslaut von pure hat sich nach dem 
synonymen agge gerichtet [K. Hoffmann, Vorlesxing]/'). Heinz Be- 
CHERT (in: Die Sprache der altesten buddhistischen Uberlieferang, 
Gottingen 1980, p. 31) nahm das Problem noch einmal knrz auf, sich 
Berger und Hoffmann anschlieCend. Zuletzt auBerte sich 0. von 
HiNtJBER, Das altere Mittelindisch im Uberblick, Wien 1986, p. 89f., 
der, beide Erklarungen verbindend, wieder zur alten Erklarung zurtick- 
kehrte: , eine ostliche Form . . . wie P pure oder suve : skt. svah . . 

die sich nach agge und anderen Beispielen in das System der Adverbien 
einfugen lieB, und die daher nicht umgesetzt wurde" (vgL auch Norman 
[briefiich] apud Beohert, op. cit., p.31 n.3). 

Das Problem liegt m. E. in der von Berger selbst zitierten Form 
(Asoka / Pali) tato. In den Asoka-Inschriften entwickelt sich das aus- 
lautende ""as von tatas nie zu ""e: man erwartete zumindest auf den 
ostlichen Asoka-Inschriften "^tate, das doch in amg. tae fortlebt (Uvasa- 
gadasao § 185-198, Uttarajjhayanasutta, Vipakasruta 1.1.5 [PSM 
s.v.]). Es ist folglich zunachst einmal das Verh-Mims pure /pule/ suve : tato 
in den Asoka-Inschriften zu klaren. 

Anders als Bloch, der das auslautende ''o des „ostlichen“ tato damit 
erklaren will, daB das Wort “faisait necessairement groupe avec le mot 
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siiivant“ (BSOS 6 [1931] 292 [= Recueil d’Articles de Jules Bloch, 
Paris 1985, p.260])^ kann man zunachst auch davon ausgehen, daB 
tato die regelmMBige Vertretung von aia, "as (in -to^-Ableitungen und 
Adverbien) zeigt - zumal in Anbetracht einer Form wie yaso „Ruhm“ 
([< aia, yams'] FE X Dh G K ["so'] M ["so] Sh Y). Betrachten wir nun 
die auf ausiautenden Adverbien^ in den Asoka-Inschriften: 


pule FE I X Y 

pure MRE I Maski 

pur^ FE I O M Sh 

bhuye FE VIII Dh K M Sh Y, SE VII Topra (bis) 

bhuya FE VIII G (hierzu vgl. Alsdorf, KL Sch., p. 441-444, bes, 

p.442) 

suve SE I (iiberall auBer Mirath) 

und die auf suffixiales ~tas ausiautenden Worter: 


ite 

kute 

takhasildte 

tato 


duvalate 

mukhate 

mukhato 

inyamjanate 

viyamjanato 

suvarnnagir%te 

hetute 

hetuto 


SE IV (Iiberall [auBer Mirath] avd ite pi ca me dvuti) 
1. Sep. Dh J 
1. Sep. Dh J 

FE IX K M Sh (Y om./unleserlich), FE XIII Sh (tato 
apavudhe), XIII K M Sh Y (ter) [Lesung von Y jeweils 
unsicher] 

1. Sep. Dh J, 2. Sep. Dh J 
FE VI Dh J K Y 
FE VI G M Sh 
FE III Dh K M Y 
FE III G Sh 

MRE I Brahmagiri, Siddapura 
FE III Dh M Y 
FE III G Sh, 


so sehen wir erst, wie sehr sich die Form tato in den ostlichen Edikten 
abhebt. Um ein einheitliches Bild der Vertretung von "as zu gewinnen, 
bietet es sich an, die aufgefiihrten Worter zunachst mechanisch einzu- 
teilen. Hierbei wird man auf eine Gruppe von zweisilbigen Wor- 
tern, bestehend aus ite, kute, tato, purejd (pule), bhuye ja und suve^, 
gefiihrt. Die angestrebte Einheitlichkeit der Vertretung von "as erreicht 

^ Als weitere Griinde fiihrt Bloch (loc. cit.) an: „il a ete isoie de la declinai- 
son; aussi bien le suffixe n’y a-t-il plus exactement le sens de -te employe 
librement pour former des ablatifs d’origine ou des adverbes comme kute; tato 
a pris rang parmi les mots accessoires comme no et kho'\ 

- Im folgenden ist der AkkSg. des Stammes bhuyas- als Adverb eingeordnet 
(vgl. J. Bloch, Les inscriptions d'Asoka, Paris 1950 , § 24 ). 

Der hier aufgestellten Regel zufolge ist das SE I bezeugte suve-suve nicht 
der vierKsilbige Fortsetzer des alten Amredita-Kompositums <hmh~svah (z. B. 
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man, wenn man annimmt, daB in diesen zweisilbigen ^ Wortern 
aiislaiitendes ""as generell (zu ite s.u.) zunEchst dnreh °o vertreten wurde 
(iiber **’ 9 / 0 ^), das bei ^t-Vokalismus der ersten Silbe Jedoch zu dissimi- 

iiert wurde (u o > u e)^, Diese Dissimilationstendenz ist den 

Asoka-Inschriften nach zu urteilen vor ailem fiir den ,Osten' Indians 
typisch^. 

Auch bei den bei Asoka bezeugten -ua-Stammen entwickelt sich der 
Auslaut gemaB dieser Regel: einem yaso und (in der Kompositionsfuge) 
rayo-mahalakanam (SE VII Topra) steht das dreisilbige daviye (1. 
Sep. Dh) „noeh weiter“ (< davlyas [vgl. H.LtiDERS, Phil. Ind.,p.341) 
und das dissimilierte hhuye (s.o.) gegeniiber^. 

Die beschriebene Dissimilationstendenz ist zunachst auf aus aia. °ah 
entstandenes °o zu beschranken. Doch ware immerhin auch das FE I 
und II bezeugte ostliche duve^ statt erwartetem "^duvo (FE I G dvo 
mask. [FE II dve fern.]) so erklarbar, was im Osten zum Zusammenfall 
der mask, und der fern. Form fiihrt^^. Doch ist diese Form wohl durch 
Verallgemeinerung von aia. duve zu erklaren (LiNDEMANsche Vari- 
ante)^^ 

Diese Dissimilationstendenz ware auch eine Erklarung dafiir, 
warum wir zwar RV 7.69.4b suro duhita belegt hnden, im spaten (weiter 
,ostlich' entstandenen) 1. Mandala des RV (1.34.5d) aber sure duhita 
(anders Bloch, BSOS 6 [1931] 293 n. 1 [= Recueil, p. 261 n. 1]: uria. 
Sandhi-Form "^suraz-duhitd . 


^ Zur Relation Wortlange: Auslaut vgl. die Beschrankung von auslauten- 
dem Langvokal auf Monosyllaba im Jungavesta. 

^ Vgl. altavestisch “5 (< urar. jungavestisch -o. 

^ Bereits Tbencknkr, Pali Miscellany, London 1879, p. 79 machte auf 

verschiedene FS-lle von o u- und u o-Dissimilationen im Pali aufmerksam: 

dhesum neben ahosi, yure, bhiyyo (vgl. yehhuyyena), vzto (fiir *vuto), suve, duve, 
hetuye (hierzu Geioeb, Pali Literatur und Sprache, § 204.1b). Hierher lieBe sich 
auch Thiemes Erklarung von Pali urejata- stellen: „urejata Magadhismus fiir 
uro-jata^^ (KZ 66 [1939] 132 n. 2). 

^ Einer separaten Untersuchung bedarf die vergleichbare u o^jo w- 

Dissimilationstendenz in den neuindischen Sprachen (vgl. u. a. h. gehum „Wei- 
zen“ [< godhuma- (CDIAL 4287)], mth./h. lehu\m] „Blut“ [< ^lohiurri < 
lohitam (CDIAL 11165)]). 

® Zu mano-atileke mana atileke 1. Sep. Dh J vgl. L. Alsdorf, K1. Schr., 
p. 487: „Ich . . . mochte mit einiger Zuversicht die auch von Liiders als wahr- 
scheinlichste bezeichnete Lesung mana fiir die allein richtige halten". 

® PE I: Sh duvi, M duve, K J Y duve\ FE II: G M dve, K Y duve, Sh duvi 
(weitere inschriftliche Belege bei M, A. Mehendalb, Historical Grammar of 
Inscriptional Prakrits, Poona 1948, § 101/2, 201, 305, 353). 

Eine andere Erklarung findet sich bei von Hinxjbeb, op. cit., § 287/392. 

Freundlicher Hinweis von Dr. Werba (Wien). 

So schon Ch. Babtholomae, BB 15 (1889) If. Vgl. auch M. Maybhofeb, 
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Bieser Erklarung aber lauft das SE IV belegte „ostliche“ {ava 
[Top] / avd [Ara, Nand, REm] / dva [All]) ite (pi ca me avuti) - wenn dies 
wirklich aia. Has fortsetzt^^ - zuwider: man erwartete statt dessen ^ito. 
Gegen die Annahme, da6 durch die nachfolgenden enklitischen Worter 
pi und ca dieses Adverb als viersilbiges Wort behandelt worden ist, 
spricht die Behandlung des '’as-Auslautes im Innern eines Komposi- 
tnms (vgl, Delhi-Topra VII vayo-mahdlahanam) , da bekanntlich im 
Kompositnm im Ai. anch der Satzsandhi gilt (AiGr II. 1, §55). Alle 
Schwierigkeiten schwinden, wenn man ava-ite als Univerbiernng (bzw. 
Kompositum) faBt (: viersilbig)^^. Zu genau demselben Ergebnis kam 
Michelson, if 23 (1908/09) 235 f., im Zuge seiner Untersuchung der 
Quantitat auslantender Vokale aiif den Saulenedikten^^: „The -d of dvd 
is kept because avd-ite ,from this time on‘ is felt to be one word“ 
(p.236)^'^. 

Stellt man nun Pali lento (Ja VI. 243. 12*), pure (Ja IV. 27 1.3*, 
329.19*) und s{u)ve (Ja V.507.19*) einander gegeniiber, so wird man 
anders als Bechert und Berger die beiden letzteren dock - mit 
Norman und von Hinuber- als „Magadhismen“ betrachten miissen, 
wofur auch s. kudo und suvo (Pischel. § 185, §345) einerseits und amg. 
pure und su(v)e (Pischee § 345) andererseits sprechen^^. 


Handbuch des Pali, Heidelberg 1951, p. 70 n. 1, und K. R. Norman, The 
dialects in which the Buddha preached, in: Bechert, op. cit., p. 70 f. 

Die Sprache ausnahmslos aller S^ulenedikte ist „ostlich“ (Alsborf, 
Kl. Sch., p. 450 n.6; vgl. C. Caillat apud M. Witzel, Tracing the Vedic 
dialects. In: Dialectes dans les Litteratures Indo-Aryennes. Paris 1989, p. 265). 

Vgl. Bloch, BSOS 6 (1931) 292 n. 1 ( - Recueil, p. 260 n. 1): „Dans le IVe 
edit sur piliers, ava ite reste obscur malgre les efforts des traducteurs“. Die 
m. W. letzte (allerdings beilaufige) Behandlung findet sich bei Alsdorf, Kl. 
Sch. p. 476f., der dva ite pi ca me dvuti ubersetzt: „Und so weit geht meine 
hingebende Pfiichterfullung“ (vgl. LtJDBRS, Phil. Ind., p. 312). 

1® Vgl. BHS ydva(dyetto Mvu 1.327.20, 329.5 (Edgerton s.v.). 

1® Rampurva, Araraj und Nandangarh schreiben bekanntlich Kurzvokale 
am Ende von Wortgruppen, wahrend Topra und MTrath an dieser Stelle Lang- 
vokale zeigen (vgl. auch K. R. Normann, The Inscribing of Asoka’s Pillar 
Edicts, In: India and the Ancient World [Professor P.H.L. Eggermont Jubilee 
Volume]. Leuven 1987, p. 131 f.), 

1*^ Ein Problem sui generis ist der Vergleich der hier erzielten Ergebnisse mit 
denen K. L. Janebts zu den Schreibkonventionen in den Asoka-Inschrif- 
ten (K. L. Janert, Abstande und SchluBvokalverzeichnungen in Asoka- 
Inschriften, Wiesbaden 1972). 

1® Doch vergleiche man amg. ahe (< adhas), bhujjo (und s, hhuo [Pischel 
§ 414]) und Take (< rahas). Daneben sind aber auch amg. aho und raho belegt 
(Pischel § 345). 



STJYAGADAMGA STUDIES II 
By K. R. Norman, Cambridge 

In an earlier number of this Journal^ I concluded a review-article, 
which I had devoted to an assessment of the contribution made by 
W. B. Bollee (= B.) to the study of the Suyagadahgasutta (= Suy.), 
by saying “The fact that the title page bears upon it the label ‘Teil I’ 
holds out hope that we shall soon see further instalments of Bollee ’s 
studies of this very important text” . I was perhaps over-optimistic in 
including the word “soon” in this statement, but it is nevertheless good 
to be able to welcome the publication, eleven years after the first part 
appeared, of Teil II of his Studien zum Suyagada^. 

The general pattern of this second part follows that of the first one. 
The edition of a portion of the SilyagadaAganiijutti (verses 36-61) is 
followed by critical editions (p. 3-24) of the sections of Suy. correspond- 
ing to these Nijjutti (= N.) verses: 1,2, 1-3; 1,3, 1-4; 1,4, 1-2. Then 
follows a translation of these portions of the text into German, accom- 
panied by valuable notes upon the contents of the verses, their transla- 
tion, and matters of grammatical interest (p. 25-186). 

The bibliography (p. 187-97) serves as a supplement to the biblio- 
graphy in Teil I, and now includes the omissions pointed out in my 
earlier review-article. Then follows a word index (p. 198-224) to the 
portions of Suy. included in this study, although some of the references 
given, e.g. those s.vv. aya-dayda, arambha, draya-mehuvn, refer to 
portions not included here, but perhaps scheduled for future publica- 
tion. There is a 'pada index and also a reverse index of padas,, which is 
very useful for tracing verses which, as is frequently the case, are 
parallel except for the opening word or words. There is also a glossary 
to the Nijjutti, the absence of which I noted in my earlier article, listing 
words included in both this part and also Teil I. There is a general index, 
an index of passages quoted or referred to in Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit, 
and a list of citations from the Curni and the Tika. There are two 
supplements to Teil I: a list of additions and corrections to that volume, 

1 K. R. Norman, Suyagadamga Studies. WZKS 25 (1981) 197-203. 

® Studien zum Suyagada. Textteile, Nijjutti, tibersetzung und Anmerkun- 
gen. Teil II, von Willem B. BoLLis. [Schriftenreihe des Sudasien-Instituts der 
Universitat Heidelberg, Band 31]. Wiesbaden 1988. IX -I- 301 p. DM 98,-. 
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and (following the pattern just mentioned) an index of passages quoted 
there or referred to in Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit. There is also an 
Appendix which consists of a general index and a list of corrections to 
B.’s “Traditionell-indische Vorstellungen’’ The volume closes with 
lists of addenda and corrigenda to Teil II, and a supplement to the index 
of passages quoted or referred to. 

To help with the translation of these sections B. had available to him 
the same two translations which he had for Teil I, i.e. those of Jacobi‘S 
and ScHUBRiKG^, although, as I noted before, in places they were of 
doubtful value. For Section 1,4 he also had the assistance of Ai^sdorf’s 
treatment®. Everything which I said in my earlier review I could also 
say about this volume. Like its predecessor, it gives ample evidence of 
the breadth and depth of B. ’s reading, and of his critical insight into the 
very difficult Prakrit in which the Stiy. and, even more, the Nijjutti are 
composed. 

Although B. includes many references to both metrical and lexical 
matters in his notes, he does not concentrate on these two aspects of his 
study of Suy., and more could be said about both. As a contribution to 
Stiyagadamga studies I should like to examine the metres of the por- 
tions of Stiy. which B. includes in this book, point out some of the more 
interesting facts about the readings, and make certain suggestions for 
improving some of the defective ones. I should also like to comment 
upon B.’s word lists and make suggestions about the etymology of a 
number of words which occur in them. 

Metre 

There is an interesting variety of metres in the sections of Suy. 
included in this book. The Nijjuti is Arya; 1,2 is VaitalTya; 1,3 is 
Anustubh; and 1,4 is Old Arya. 

Nijjutti: Ary A 

In N 4 Id B. reads suJm-'ppamdo, producing a line with 6 V 2 gami% 
instead of the usual 7 V 2 . If he had not emended -p'pamdo to -ppamdo, 
then we should have had TVa ganas with the expected single short 
syllable in the 6 th gana. 


^ Which appeared in BAVA 5 (1983) 227-81. 

^ H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras II. [Sacred Books of the East XLV]. Oxford 
1895. 

^ W. ScHXJBBiNG, Worte MahavTras. Gottingen-Leipzig, 1926. 

^ L. Alsdorf, Itthiparinna. A Chapter of Jain Monastic Poetry, edited as 
a Contribution to Indian Prosody. II J 2 (1958) 249-70 (= Kleine Schriften. 
Wiesbaden 1974, p. 193-214). 
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N 45cd has 6 Y 2 ganas and needs emendation. We might suggest, for 
want of something better, reading so <u> uvasaggo and assume that u has 
dropped out by haplography. 

N 47 ab is hyper-metric, with in the 5th gana. If we omit 

samyama- and assume that this was added as a gloss when the com- 
pound vigghaya-kari was thought to need explanation, then we have 
— u in the 4th gana. We are then, however, left with a line which has 
a single syllable in the 6th gana, i.e. the verse is an UpagTti. 

N 50ab is non-metrical, even after B.’s reading of short syllables in 
a-heueM and -pcK^ieM. We could correct the scansion by omitting sa- in 
sa-samaya-, on the assumption that it appeared by dittography before 
samaya. 

N 51ab does not have the caesura at the end of the third garni, but 
the fourth gana is not an ambhibrach, as the classical form of the Ary a 
demands. The same applies to N 56ab and N 56cd. 

In N 60ab B. prints dadJm-mai. It is not clear why he does this, since 
only dadim- scans correctly. 

1,2, 1-3: VaitSlIya 

In Section 1,2,2; 5d does not scan, and it is not clear why B. reads 
avthannu\ it would scan if we followed the reading avihannu. 

In 6b it would seem preferable to read munt, since the final syllable is 
long in every other pada b. 

In lOd it is not clear why B. prints ’gara-m-dvase, rather than "gdram 
dvase. We find gdram . . . dvase in 1,2,3,13a and agdrani dvasantassa in 
1,3,2,18c. In Pali too dvasati is constructed with an accusative. 

In 13a B. reads pihe, but the metre requires pike (< apidadhdti\ see 
Index, p. 214), giving a syncopated opening — vj — or plhe which 
would give the more normal opening kj kj. 

In 20a the cadence is ^ — , showing resolution of a long syllable 

into two short syllables. 

In 20d the cadence is u u ^ , showing resolution of a long syllable 
into two short syllables, but the normal cadence (— — u — ) can be 

obtained by reading -matte ’saimm. 

In 25bd we have syncopation in the opening of both pdda^ (— u — ^). 
Cf. l,2,3,20d. 

In Section 1,2,3: 4b is hyper-metric even after reading short -o- in 
ajjkdvavannd, and it is possible that this word has been introduced from 
Section 1,3,2,22 etc., because of the connection with kameki, as a 
replacement for a more metrical reading. 

In 9d the metre is incorrect, and we should read dsuriyaffi. I do not 
understand the reason for reading a short nasal in dsuriyd. This pro- 
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duces a prior Vaitallya jpada instead of the required posterior, but with 
the resolution of a long syllable into two short syllables in the cadence 
(” o ^ u u - for - u - u ”). 

In 1 lb we have a prior 'pada where we would expect a posterior. We can 
correct the metre by reading saddahasu a-ddakkhu'-, in place of sadda- 
hasu a-dakkhu-. 

In 20d we have syncopation of the opening (— — o [= l,2,2,25d]). 

1,3, 1-4: Antjstubh 

There are many nine-syllable pddas, but they can all be explained by 
assuming the resolution of a long syllable into two short syllables, or by 
ignoring a svarabhakti vowel. 

In Section 1,3,1: Id (1st); 2a (6th); 3b (3rd; svarabhakti vowel ?); 10b 
(1st); 12a (6th); 12d (1st); 14c (1st); 16b (4th); 17b (1st). 

In Section 1,3,2: 6c (1st); 7d (6th; svarabhakti vowel ?; in the cadence); 
15b (4th); 16d (1st); 20a (6th; svarabhakti vowel ?). 

In Section 1,3,3: 3b (1st); 5b (1st, if we read valaydT)\ 15c (1st). 

In Section 1,3,4: Ic (1st); 2a (5th); 4a (7th); 9d (1st); 10b (1st); 13d (6th; 
in the cadence); 20a (6th; svarabhakti vowel 1). 

In 1,3,2: in 2cd B. reads both ne and ne. The first of these readings 
is presumably a misprint, since only ne is listed (s.v. aharn) as the 
enclitic form of the first person pronoun plural. 

In 10c I do not understand the reading eva. The pada scans correctly if 
we read evam. 

In 22c (= 1,3,4,13c) the significance of printing the anceps syllable in 

ajjhovavanna is not clear. In Pali the opening u — is acceptable with 

the cadence — , — , so there is no reason to doubt that we could have 

the final long -a here. 

In 1,3,3: in 20a it is not clear why B. reads dhamma instead of 
dhammam before a word beginning with a vowel. 

In 2 Id the metre is incorrect. We should read parivvae in place of 
parivvaejjdsi, which has probably been borrowed from the Old Ary a 
pada 1,4,2,22. 

1,4,1”2: Old AryS 

For the most part B. follows Alsdorf's text, except that he consist- 
ently reads -y- where Alsdorf read -d~ in intervocalic positions. He 
frequently follows Alsdorf in reading a short nasal (-a or -7) at the end 
of padas, in place of the -arp or -im of the editions in NagarT script, in 
the very position where one would expect non-historic lengthening of 
syllables. I do not understand why either of these scholars should do 
this. Like Alsdorf he frequently prints a diphthong or nasalised vowel 
as short m.e., but he does not print any vowels long m.c., although in 
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the notes he sometimes suggests doing so. I do not understand why he 
should make such a distinction. 

Alsdobf pointed out that in 1,4,1,2c and 31c and in 1,4,2,4c and 14c 
we find odd Sloka padas. B. prints these pddas in this form, but for 2c 
he notes that the metre requires uvayd instead of uvdyd to scan as Old 
Arya. Unexpectedly, he lists the word in the forms uvdya and uvvdya in 
the index, but not uvdya, without any cross-references. In 31c he points 
out that dldu- would scan instead of aldu-, but he does not list this in 
the index. He notes that the other two pddas scan as Sloka, but does not 
suggest any emendation, although it would be simple to turn them into 
Old Arya by lengthening vowels m.c. 

Section 1,4,1: in 3b Alsdobf points out that the pdda begins with 
the full gana — u. 

In 4c eydni must be a misprint for eydni. Cf. 6c. 

In 4d the metre is incorrect. B, quotes Alsbobf’s suggestion of reading 
pdsdni for pdsdiii, and gives pdsdim as an alternative suggestion, but 
does not introduce either of these into the text. 

In 6d the metre is incorrect. B. compares pdsdni in 4d. 

In 7b B. states in the index that we should read ugasittdnam m.c. in 
place of uvagasittanarn, doubtless to obtain the scansion u ~ u in the 
sixth gaifia. Such a change seems imnecessary, since the scansion kj kj 
u is quite acceptable in that position, and is found elsewhere in the 
text, e.g. in l,4,2,6d. 

In 7d Alsdobf notes that the metre is incorrect. B. suggests reading 
kdhdM, but does not introduce this into the text. 

In 13b he notes with Alsbobf that the initial morae are missing. He 
prints dlidzhim rather than Alsdobf’s dJidihi, to obtain a short final 
syllable before an initial vowel, although elsewhere he prints ^ in a 
comparable position, e.g. dmalagd% udaga- in 1,4,2,10b. 

In 13c the metre is incorrect, but it can be corrected by reading vd, with 
Al-sdobf, instead of va. 

In 25a the metre is defective, but can be corrected by residing juvai with 
Alsdobf. The resuding juvai is perhaps a misprint. 

In 25d ne is perhaps a misprint for ne, since only ne is quoted in the 
index. Cf. 1,3,2,2c, supra. 

In 26c he departs from Alsdobf’s reading jau-kumbhe jahd uvajjoT, 
which scans as an even pdda instead of the expected odd one, by 
emending to jau-kumhhe jahd uvajjot. This, however, cannot be correct, 
since it gives kj — u as the third gana. We should rather res^djau-kumbhe 
jaha uvajjdi. 

In 29b the 5th gana is ^ u w u , which is very rare and consequently 
suspect. 
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Section 1,4,2: in 3c B. points out that the 2nd gana is u u ~ , and 
not ^ ~ 'u .We could obtain this by reading vdhd for v' aham. 

In 3d the 5th gana is deficient We could repair the metre by 

reading annatthd for annattha. 

In 4b the 6th gana is u u which as Alsdokp noted is incorrect, 
although he was unable to suggest a correction. B. makes various 
suggestions, of which eva-ruveM for talid-ruvehl is perhaps the simplest. 
We find eva-rupa in Pali. 

In 8a kuttham before tagaram is presumably a misprint for kuttham. 

In 9a B. follows Alsdorf in reading nandicunnagai which he translates 
“NandT-Puder”, but he points out, with Alsdorf, that this gives an 
even pada instead of the expected odd one. He suggests reading nddi- 
m.c., which would produce the required odd pada. 

In 14d B. reads dvdsaham which does not scan. We should read dvasa- 
ham, with AnsnoRF. B. actually lists the word in this form in the index. 
In 16b Alsdorf states that the metre is so corrupt that the text cannot 
be right, but he is unable to suggest a plausible emendation. We might 
think of reading genha vd nam ahavdjahdhi tti instead of genhasu vd 7iam 
ahavd jaJidhi, 


Word lists 

I have combined my comments on words in Suy. and words in the 
Nijjutti, putting (N) against the latter. In his two word indexes B. adds 
a Sanskrit equivalent whenever possible after each item. Sometimes 
this provides an etymology, e.g. gheppai < "^ghrpyati, and sometimes a 
translation, e.g. ^dhiya — dkhydta. It is not always made clear which is 
intended in each case, which may cause confusion in the minds of 
readers. It is unclear whether there is any significance in the fact that 
a verbal root is sometimes denoted by the abbreviation W and some- 
times by the symbol Y~. 

acdiya: a number of forms are listed with -c- (see also acdya{n)t{a) , 
'^cayai^ cdiya, CJi YA, cayai), and they are all explained as parts of sak, 
although they cannot be direct developments of that root, and are in 
fact explained in CDIAL 4535^ as coming from cak^. 
ajjhovavanna: the Critical Pali Dictionary’s suggestion of adhi + ava- 
panna is given, and also adhi 4- wpapanna. It seems likely that the form 
is in fact a conflation of the two: ajjkopanna x ajjhupapanna > 
ajjhopapanna > ajjhovavanna. 


^ R. L. TtJRXBR, Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- Aryan Languages. 
I 1 t>, 246. 
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adu: yad u is queried as the equivalent. It seems likely that adu is 
extracted from aduvd, interpreted as adu vd. This is to be derived < yad 
vd (in an Eastern dialect which had ad for yad) with a svarabkakH vowel. 
anantaso: BHS ndntasas is given as the equivalent. No reference is 
given, and no such form is listed in Edgbbton’s Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Dictionary. It is perhaps a misprint for ndntasas (although this 
is not given in BHSD either), since BHS antasas is given as the equiva- 
lent for antaso, 

annattha: the Sanskrit equivalent is given as anyatra, but we have the 
same ending as in ettha. See etto, infra. 

alusaya: the Sanskrit equivalent is given as a 4- dusaka, and Pali 
adusaka is quoted. There seems to be no reason for rejecting a deriva- 
tion from the root lus. See LU8A, infra. 

avahaUu: apasrtvd (a non Paninian absolutive) is queried as an equiva- 
lent, and the word is also listed with a query under ^8ARA (= SR). It 
is, however, also listed under HARA (= HR), without a query. 
ahdkamma (N): this is explained as dghdta -h kamma, an etymology 
which was mentioned in Teil I, but put aside in favour of Lehmann’s 
explanation "^ydihdkdmya. Since R. P. Jain’s work, to which reference 
was made there, has now been published®, it would have been useful to 
have a page reference to it, so that readers can see for themselves if the 
reason for adopting this etymology is convincing. 

ukkanta: the Sanskrit equivalent is given as avaharta, with no explana- 
tion of the way in which the form might have developed. It is presum- 
ably a noun from the present stem okantati < avakantati < Sanskrit 
avakrntati, with the further development of ok- > okk- > ukk-. 
uddhu: the statement ‘'pa. ts.; sa. utdho^' is misleading since it gives the 
impression that Pali has a tatsama form, i.e. the same as Sanskrit. It 
seems, however, that the abbreviation is being used here in the sense of 
“the same as Prakrit”. See next. 

uddissa: the statement “pa. ts.; sa. uddesya'^ is misleading. See prec. The 
Pali form is identical with the Prakrit form, not with the Sanskrit one. 
The abbreviation ts. should only be used in its customary way, as it is 
s.v. uddhara, where ts. means that the Prakrit form is identical with the 
Sanskrit one. 

ummukka: unmukta is listed as the Sanskrit equivalent, giving the 
impression that here -kt- > -kk- instead of the usual -tt-. Although this 
is possibly an analogical formation, there seems to be no reason for 


® Pindasuddhi: Das sechste Kapitel von Vattakeras Mulacara und der 
Ahakamma-Abschnitt der Pinda-Nijjutti. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und kona- 
mentiert von Rajendra Prasad Jain. New Delhi 1983. 
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rejecting the usual explanation given for mukka, i.e. that it is to be 
derived < ^mukna^. The rejection of this etymology on the grounds 
that -kn- would be expected to develop > -gn-, which would give 
^mugga^^, ignores the fact that -kn- does sometimes develop > -kk- in 
Middle Indo-Aryan, e*g. saknoti > sakkoti. Even in Sanskrit the devel- 
opment of ^ + nasal is ambivalent, e.g. both sakman and sagma occur. 
Cf. vimukka, infra. 

egaiya: BHS ekatya is given as the equivalent. It would have been 
helpful to list Asokan ekatiya, since this shows the same development 
of a svarahhakti vowel as the Prakrit form. Pali ekacca, on the other 
hand, shows palatalisation of the consonant group. For the -tya / -tiya 
suffixes see the comments on biiya and My a below. 
etto (N): etasmdt is given as an equivalent. The word shows the quasi- 
ablative suffix -to added to the stem et-, cf. Sanskrit itthani and itthd, 
with -tham and -thd added to B. does consider such a possibility 

when listing ettha, which he derives from "^ittha, although it is perhaps 
more likely that it is < ei + -tha, 

omaddei: we are invited to see ummaddei, but no reference to omaddei 
is given there. 

osiya: we are invited to see usiya, but no reference to osiya is given 
there, 

ghara: grha is listed as the equivalent, but ghara is rather to be explained 
as a derivative from the root "^ghr which we find (with a p-extension) in 
the root "^ghrp, which B. correctly gives (in Nijjutti-Glossar, s.v. 
GHEPFA) as the basis of gheppai. 

KA{TT)HA (N) (~ KAH): this is confusing, since it is not clear what 
(TT) implies. We also find KARA (= KATH) listed. Under kahai there 
is a reference to kattha (N), which is described as the gerundive of kahai, 
and s.v. kattha the Sanskrit equivalent is given as kathya. It would have 
been helpful to have a comment on the absence of palatalisation, since 
kathya might have been expected to develop > kaccha, as in Pali. 
ta: there is some confusion here, te is said to be the accusative. Under 
tumam, te is said to be the genitive/dative. 
tunhikka (N): this must be a misprint for tunhikka, 
to: the meanings tadd and tatah are given, but no etymology. The word 
is to be derived from ato < atas, with prodelision of the initial a-. 


^ R. PiscHBL, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen. StraBburg 1900, §566. 
See Oskar von Hinuber, Das altere Mittelindisch irn Uberblick. Vienna 
1986, § 493. 

See K. R. Norman, Middle Indo-Aryan Studies II. JOIB 10 (1960-61) 
348-52. 
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DISA (= DIS): comparison is made with adittha. This must be a 
misprint for adittha. 

dei: we find dadMi given, whereas we must rather assume a present stem 
^dayati^^ . 

dhai: we find dadhS^ti given as the equivalent, whereas it is presumably 
based upon a non-reduplicated stem ^dhati. 

niggantha: the etymology is given as "^nigrantha, with no hint as to why 
we should reject the attested nirgrantha. 

nidhatta (N): we find nihita (with a query, and a reference to Pischel 
§ 565). Although Pischel states that this is derived from the present 
stem (< "^dadh-ta) and thinks that this is better than his alternative 
suggestion < "^nidhapta^^ , it is hard to understand his reasoning, since 
that suggestion requires a further explanation of the metathesis of the 
aspirate. 

parihei: we find paridadhdti given as the equivalent, whereas we must 
rather assume a present stem ^paridhayati, cf. "^dayati (s.v. dei, supra). 
pavvaya: the equivalent is said to be parvat. This must be a misprint for 
parvata. 

phala: this is said to be a ts. Checking the references shows that besides 
the common meaning 'Truit”, it also means some sort of weapon at 
1,3,1,16. Although Monier- Williams includes the meanings “point of 
an arrow” and “blade of a sword or knife” under the same entry as the 
“fruit” word it would seem more likely that we are dealing with two 
homonyms. CDIAL lists phalaA with the meaning “fruit” and pha~ 
la-^ with the meanings “point of an arrow” or “blade of a knife” 
biiya (N): Sanskrit dvitiya is given as the equivalent, and comparison is 
made with docca, although s.v. biya (N), which shows the contraction of 
-ii- > - 1 -, only Sanskrit dvittya is quoted. It would seem that these 
ordinal numerals can be formed by adding -tya, -tiya (it is not clear 
whether this is an independent form or merely a svarabhakti develop- 
ment from -tya) or -Uya to the numeral stem, e.g. for “second” we have 
Sanskrit dvi-Uya, Prakrit biiya > b%ya < "^dvi-tiya and Pali du-tiya ( < 
^^dudiya), and Ardha-MagadhT docca (< ^dudya). We find for “third” 
Sanskrit trdlya, Pali tadiya (< Hrdiya), and Ardha-MagadhT (< 


See K. R. Norman, Middle Indo-Aryan Studies XIII. Palatalisation of 
Vowels in Middle Indo-Aryan. JOIB 25 (1975-76) 328-42. 

Pischel, op. cit., § 286, 

See Sir Monibr Monier- Williams, Sanskrit- English Dictionary, s.v. 

phala. 

CDIAL 9051. 

CDIAL 9052. 
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Hr-tya). Cf. egaiya, supra (although the formation from eka is not an 
ordinal). 

hhocca: the reference to Pischel § 199 must be a misprint for § 299. The 
change of-tva > ^-tya > -ccd which is suggested by Pischel is unlikely, 
and we are probably dealing with an analogical form, extended from the 
use of the absolutive ending -tya found in Sanskrit after vowels in some 
compounded verbs, e.g. -krtya, with the older historically correct final 
long -d (cf. soccd, infra). 

LtJSA: the Sanskrit equivalents are given as DUS, BUS, although 
both cannot be simultaneously correct. It is not clear why B. rejects 
Schtibring’s suggestion, which he quotes, of LUS^'^. 
vinnappa: B. points out that Sanskrit vijndpya is used as a neuter 
abstract noun. Other examples of the future passive participle being 
used as an action noun can be quoted 

vimukka: vimukta is given as the equivalent, giving the impression that 
here -kt- > -kk- instead of the usual -tt-. Cf. ummukka, supra. 
vi{y)a{nt): referred to under vi{y)a and VIYA (= VID), where B. 
queries whether it is a participle, although he does not state what case 
of the participle viyd might be. B. also queries Sanskrit vidant. If the 
reading is correct, there seems to be no reason for assuming that it is a 
present participle, since it may be either Sanskrit vid transferred to the 
u-declension in Middle Indo- Aryan, or Sanskrit inda itself, since that 
exists in the sense of “knowing” 

vihannu: the equivalent is given as "^vihanyant, i.e. a present participle, 
which seems unlikely. It is rather to be derived < hatnu, i.e. the weak 
grade of han with the suffix tnu, with the assimilation of > -mi-. 
Both hannu and ghannu are found in Ardha-MagadhT. 
vosirai: it is not clear how this could be derived from Sanskrit vymiasr- 
jati, and the comparison with Pali {v)ossajjati is misleading. In form the 
word must be from vyava-sr (although the development of the causative 
sense is probably the result of some sort of contamination), and it 
should be separated from the absolutive vosijja, which is from vyavasr- 
jya. The entry under '^SAJJ A ( = SBJ) should therefore refer to vosijja, 
not to vosirai, and the entry under vosijja should state that it is the 
absolutive of vosajjai, not vosirai. Nor should SR(J) be included with 


^^See also T. Burrow, Skt. luhh “to disturb”. JRAS 1966, p. 191-200. 
See K. R. Norman, Pali Lexicographical Studies VI. JPTS 13 (1989) 
219-27. 

See Sir Monier Monier-Wiuliams, Sanskrit- English Dictionary, s.vv. 
vid, vida. 
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^SARA^ 81 RA, with a reference to vosirai, nor with SIRA 8AR x 8RJ 
(sirai), with the same reference. 

saTndhei: samdadhati is given as the equivalent, whereas it is presumably 
from "^samdhayati, cf. "^dayati (s.v. dei^ supra). 

sahanam: it seems best to take this as saJia nam with itthie in 1,4, 2, 3, 
assuming that Vbam is a particle. It therefore seems probable that we 
should adopt the same explanation in 1,4,1,12 with itthlsu, although we 
should prefer the instrumental case to the locative. Perhaps ittMsu 
represents an incorrect “translation” from an eastern itihthi which 
could be both instrumental and locative. 


sunna-ghara: sunya 4- gx^ci is given as the equivalent. See the comment 
on ghara, supra. 

soccd: srutva is given as the equivalent. It is rather to be derived from 
the absolutive of the compounded verb -srutya, with the older histori- 
cally correct final long 

Jiecca\ hitvd is given as the equivalent. It is rather to be derived from the 
absolutive of the compounded verb "^-hitya, showing the weak grade of 


-yl~ha, whereas Sanskrit has -hay a. 


Conclusion 


It would have been appropriate, while welcoming the (albeit de- 
layed) appearance of this volume, to express the hope that we might see 
further sections of Dr. Bollee’s Studien zum Suyagada before too long. 
B. has, however, forestalled me. In his Vorwort, which begins in Ger- 
man but switches halfway through into English, doubtless with the aim 
of making his plight more widely known, B. recounts the difficulties he 
encountered in trying to obtain a grant to publish this volume. He ends 
with the words, “The users of my ,Studien‘ will pardon me for not 
continuing the work after this encouraging [sic. presumably used sar- 
castically] experience” . Nevertheless, all readers of this very valuable 
work will, I know, hope that, despite everything, the future is not quite 
as black as it appears to Dr. Bollee. 


See K. R. Nobman, Some Absolutive Forms in Middle Indo- Aryan. IIJ 2 
(1958) 311-15. 




INTERPOLATIONS IN A JAIN PAMPHLET 

OR 

THE EMERGENCE OF ONE MORE ATURAPRATYlKHYANA’* ** 


By Colette Caillat, Paris {UR A 1058) 

The G(an(iavejjhaya) traditionally counts as the sixth of the P(ain- 
nayas)^ or collection of ‘'Miscellanea'’ which is accepted as canonical 
by those Svetambaras who regard the Siddhanta as being composed of 
48 treatises^. 

In this group an old nucleus has been recognized, several P of which 
bear on questions of discipline, especially on the typical ritual Jaina 
death, by fasting. They are, in particular, the Aurapaccakkhana, Bhat- 
taparinna, Mahapaccakkhana, Samthara(ga), which have been dealt 
with in a masterly Dissertation by Kurt von Kamptz^. The C also is 
related to this series. 

To judge from almost all the mss. and edd., the C was composed of 
175 stanzas (or so), nearly all arym^. Except for a comparatively few 
details this text can, on the whole, be considered as well established and 
as the vulgate text of C (cf. JAS, Intr. p. 96). 

It deals with some of the main aspects of Jain monastic life, and 
points, in particular, to the right conduct and to the main goals on 
which to focus attention at the different moments of a religious career. 
It appears as comparatively well balanced, with dvaragathas clearly 
defining the subject, and delineating the beginning and the end of each 
of its 7 sections. These are stated to concern education (vinaya, 17 
gathd^), the virtues of the master (acaryagunxiSy 14g.), those of the 
student {sisyagunas, 16g.), those connected with the clinging to educa- 

* This article is the revised version of a paper read at the Vlllth World 
Sanskrit Conference, Vienna, August 27 - September 2, 1990. 

^ But it is the 3rd in the recent edition prepared by the late Muni Punyavi- 
JAYA and Pandit A. M. Bhojak, published in the Jaina Agama Series [= JAS] 
17.1, Bombay 1984. 

^ But the Painnayas are not included in the canon of the Sthanakvasins; cf. 
L. Alsborf, Les etudes jaina, [Paris], College de France 1965, p, 31 f. - Note the 
many overlappings and repetitions in the same or different P . 

^ tiber die vom Sterbefasten handelnden alteren Painna des Jaina-Kanons, 
Hamburg 1929. 

^ Cf. the JAS and Ee editions. 
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tion {vinayanirgrahaguna^, 13g.)? virtues of (religious) knowledge 
ijmnagurta^, 31g.), those of religious conduct {caranaguna^, 16g,), and 
last, but not least, with the virtues of religious death (maranagunas, 
56g.). The general pattern would thus seem to be clear^. 

But, curiously, in transcripts prepared by the late Caturvijaya and 
mentioned in the Jaina Agama Series edition, a proportionally impor- 
tant number of additional gathas (in fact as many as 108[!]) have been 
recorded. Many of them are evidently corrupt and copied by a very 
careless scribe, a fact which almost certainly precludes any possibility 
that Caturvijaya could have been their initiator. So the origin of this 
additional text remains mysterious. According to the JAS introduction 
(p, 83), it could stem from an old, until now un traced ms., while the 
insertion of the various stanzas at the relevant place of the vulgate text 
could go back to Caturvijaya himself. In fact, in most cases, there can 
be little doubt about their right location. 

Several can be regarded as being little more than dvaragathas or 
casual enlargements of this or that C stanza. On the other hand, some 
interpolations are more substantial, for instance in the jnana section®. 
As for the marana section of C, it seems that it could include 
three different types of interpolations, and altogether 88 additional 
stanzas, distributed as follows: 1) 8 more or less stray g.; 2) after C 128, 
a group of 5 g. expanding the canddvejjhaya motto or simile^; 3) finally, 
towards the end of the text, a comparatively coherent group of 75 
stanzas, appended after C 167-9, which remind listeners that there is no 
external support at the hour of death®. The 75th of the latter is in the 
form of an exhortation addressed to the listeners of this tract — aurapac- 
cakkhanam eyam souna — thus expressly named aurapaccakkhaifm, or 
‘"The renunciation of the sick” (henceforward CA). 


^ Cf. C 3, and the titles inserted in certain mss. and edd,: vinayo (4-21), 
ayariyagune (22-36), sTsagune (37-53), viriiuyaniggahagune (54-67), nanagune 
(68-99), carariagune (100—116), rnaranagune (117—173). 

® E.g. it has been inflated at a particularly emotional juncture, by the 
addition of a group of 13g. These develop 3g- (93—95) of the vulgate text which 
insist on the necessity to always keep in mind a minimum portion of the sacred 
scriptures, to strive and remember it at the crucial hour of death (C 94): 
ekkammi vi jammi pae samvegam . . , / vaccai naro . . , tani marajiante na mottav- 
vam 1 1 “at the hour of death, one should cling to that passage {pada) — be it 
unique — by means of which one reaches the impetus (to renouncement)”, 

^ C 128cd: vindhai candagavejjharri jhayanto appano sikkham, // “he pierces 
the apple of the eye target, if he considers the teaching embedded in himself’. 

^ na vi mayd na vi ya piya . . . / purisassa maranakdle na honti dlambanam 
kirn ci 1 1 (167). 
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In fact, if added to the 56g. which form the basic marana section of 
the vnlgate C text, these three groups of altogether 88 interpolated g. 
would transform it into a more or less unitary tract of 144g. on religious 
death. It would thus compare favourably with the Aurapaccakkhana- 
painna (71g.), the BhattaparinnS, (173g.), the Mahapaccakkhana 
(142g.) and the Samtharaga (122g.)^. 

In these circumstances, the above interpolations will be deemed 
worthy of some further analysis. Even though they do not add impor- 
tant or new material to our knowledge, these passages, especially the 
long CA development, can throw more light on the preoccupations 
surrounding the wise man’s conscious death or panditamarana^^ . As a 
preliminary to this investigation, some general remarks should be pre- 
sented. 

It will be remembered that the interpolated text, as printed in the 
JAS notes, reproduces the Caturvijaya transcript. Though the wording 
is said to be very corrupt, and though a critical edition of these g. would 
undoubtedly have been an easy task for the learned editors of the 
Painnayasuttairn^^, emendations have very seldom been proposed. 
Thus the printed document at our disposal can be regarded as exactly 
reflecting the (lost [?]) original mansucript. 

In this additional development, the language is classical Jaina 
Maharastrl, comparable to that of the rest of C. It is characterized, e.g., 
by the addition of the emphatic particle -je to the infinitive {kaum-je, 
75), by the influence of Skt. (as in the a.v. adatta for MIA adinna, 11), 
etc. The Pkt. of the CA therefore can be regarded as comparatively 
recent 

Metrically, the classical dryd largely prevails, though some vi~ 
puldB also occur As in C and in other such texts, there are some 
anustubhs, probably quotations of older sayings. On the whole, then, 
language and metre appear to be contemporaneous. 


^ There seem to have existed several Aurapaccakkhanas; cf. JAS, Intr. 
75—78. Three are edited in JAS: AP, 71g.; A [1], 30g.; A [2], 34g. 

Already extolled in the old parts of the canon; cf. Ay§.ranga 1 (the two last 
chapters), Uttarajjhaya 5. There are also a number of arddhandprakaranas^ 
which are due to be edited, together with the Arahanapadaga, as Jaina Agama 
Series 17.2 (JAS, Intr. p. 76ff. [see the addendum on p. 44]). For a recent survey, 
see S. Settar, Pursuing death, Dharwad [1990], ubi alia; further, see infra, n. 19. 

Especially as they usefully point to the existence of several parallels 
between CA and connected texts. 

For grammatical notes on C, ef. Ee §§ 20-78. ^ 

On the metre (s) in C, cf. Ee §§ 79—82; vipuld in CA 16c— d. 
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As for the style, it is conspicuously commonplace. Comparisons, 
it is true, are interspersed, but they are not original. Naturally some 
key -words do occur and mention is made of the “vessel of asceti- 
cism” {tavapoya, 71), the “banner of accomplishment” {drahanapadaga, 
40), perhaps also samthdra, denoting the purified soul of the dying man 
as well as his last ritual couch (63). Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that 
various stylistic devices, which are prominent in the parallel stanzas of 
the other P, anwprdsa% for instance are often blurred in these C 
additional gdthd^ in the form in which they have been transmitted in 
Caturvijaya’s transcript. 

It is time to consider more specifically the additional stanzas of the 
marana section (= CA). Many of them have exact parallels in other 
disciplinary P, a point to be examined now. 

Naturally, parallel passages the wording of which is practically 
identical can nevertheless differ in some details, so that it may some- 
times be difficult to decide whether the slight variations should be 
deemed significant or negligible: when adding up the parallel stanzas, 
undisputable figures will not be easy to reach. But the general pattern 
is clearly recognizable, and can be described as follows. 

In those interpolations which precede the so-called Aurapaccak- 
khana additions and at the beginning of this same long development, a 
few g. tend to reproduce at least partially stanzas of the C vulgate. This 
is not surprising: such small additions are generally stray pdda^ so that 
they readily serve as transitions between the C vulgate text and the 
next development. Further, two capital assertions of C reappear in 
In fact, these internal borrowings are few and not really sig- 
nificant. 

As for the external parallels they are numerous, and are spe- 
cially abundant between CA and Mahap: 29g. are identical, 13 are 
partially identical or very similar in both texts In several instances, 
the same g. also recur in the Mar(anasamahi). 


For stylistic notes on C, cf. Ee §§ 83 if. {uhi alia)\ for anuprdsas in the P, 
cf. Kamptz, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 11. The simile from which C derives its name (viz. 
reaching the religious goal = piercing the pupil of the eye) is developed in C 128. 
This g. gives rise to 5 additional stanzas, the 1st and 5th of which repeat C 128c 
(vindhai candagavejjham [written -vejijjaip,}), while the 3rd (pada d) introduces 
a variant {candcigavejj<h>am na sdhei). 

CA 27a-b - C 161a-b {anustuhhy, CA 41 == C 98 - AP 62, Mac 2.97. 

Thus 42g. of CA (more than half!) are also found in MahSp. - For internal 
and external parallels in C, cf. Ee §§ 93 f. 
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Not oniy is the number of parallel g. impressive; their distribu- 
tion also is relevant, as can be shown. 

Parallels between CA and Mahap (and the corresponding Mar g.) are 
found almost throughout the CA additional text The general arrange- 
ment, it is true, can differ; but in both texts there occur identical 
clusters of 2 or 3 connected stanzas, which in many cases result from the 
enlargement of one corresponding g. of the AP^®, 

As a matter of fact the parallels between CA and Mahap fall into 
two categories: 1) those which have no counterpart in the AP 
proper (they feature in the second part of CA: 46-75); 2) those which 
do have a counterpart in the AP, whether an exact counterpart 
(they number 13), or a proximate counterpart (numbering 3). 

Further, as many as 14 have an exact equivalent, 2 a near equivalent, 
in the M(ul)ac(ara), an old Digambara treatise, the second pariccheda of 
which is known to have much in common with the AP^^. 

Thus, the parallels with AP and/or with Mac each total 16, are all to be 
found in the first half of CA (g. 8-46), and concern more or less one half 
of the first part of this inserted pamphlet. 

At the point where the CA and AP parallels cease, another series 
starts, viz. between CA and S. Such a concatenation is not really 
surprising as soon as it is remembered that the second chapter of Mac 
has been given precisely the title Brhatpratyakhyanasamstarasta- 
vadhikara (whereas the third is called Samksepapratyakhyana- 
dhikara). Moreover, connexions between CA and S are fore- 
shadowed already in the first half of CA^^. They become more numerous 
after CA 54, the second half of which reproduces exactly S Ic— d^^. They 
total 1 1 identical and 3 comparable g. Further, in the passage preceding 
the conclusion, CA borrows an important feature of S, viz. the praise of 


Except for an interruption from CA 46 to 67. 

E.g. CA 23-24-25 AP 48. 

Cf. Kamptz, op. cit. (n. 3), 13 n. 1. Concerning the connections between 
Vattakera’s Mulacara and the Svetambara tradition, see E. Lehmann, Uber- 
sicht liber die Avasyaka-Literatur . . , Aus dem Nachlass hrsg. von W. Schxjb- 
RiNO, Hamburg 1934; further, Rajenbra Prasab Jain, Pindasuddhi: Das 
sechste Kapitel von Vattakera's Mulacara . . ., New Delhi 1983, Vorwort p. II, 
mentions unpublished papers of E. Leumann on the Aradhana literature of the 
Digambaras (E. L., NachlaB in the Institut fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens 
und Tibets, Universitat Hamburg), also quoted in K. Obtjens (infra n. 24), p. 
31 n. 1. 

20 CA 38 = S 114, 

2^ samthUrammi nihaddham gu'i^Mparivdd^W' nisameha // “listen to the series 
of virtues relate>d to the (correct) death-bed”. 
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heroes and heroic deaths, a famous development which also inspires 
passages of Mahap and Mar^^. 

This general survey should help us to understand the genesis of 
texts such as Mahap or CA. They result from the stringing together of 
g. which, though known to belong more particularly to a definite text 
or development, also remain common property, liable to be massively 
recast, if necessary, into other works, so that they ultimately transform 
the latter. 

In this way the marana section of C has been open to rearrangements 
and to enlargements, which are fundamentally drawn from two texts, 
the AP and S. The first of these, though composed in aryas, seems to 
have absorbed much old material - an assumption based on the fact 
that, as the present CA shows, this SvetEmbara tract shares many g. 
with the Digambara Mac. The C interpolations thus bear testimony to 
a prolonged process of reflection and compilation. 

It remains to be asked what the choices of CA are, what, there- 
fore, were the preoccupations of those who assembled and embedded 
this anthology on the wise man’s death, the pandiyamarana. All the 
teachings emphatically bear on the spiritual preparation and exercises 
required from the dying believer. 

The death-bed, samthdra, is nowhere presented as a ritual object, 
but as a symbol of, a sort of testimony to, the spiritual purity of the 
departing person ( 63 c— d): 

cuppa khalu samthdro hoi visuddho marantassa // “for the dying man, if 
it is pure, the soul, yes the soul, is the dying bed”^'*^; or “(Like) the 
banners of champions — such is the death-bed of those who are perfectly 
well prepared” ( 56 c- d malldytam ca paddgd taha samthuro suvihiydnam 
//)^‘*. Evidently, the believer’s enemies are his passions, hence he ex- 


CA 64-67; cf. S 56-87 (Kamftz, op. cit. [n. 3], p. 24 ff.). 

CA 63 c-d ~ Mar 287 = Mahap 96 - S 53. S 53 a-b. Mar 287 a-b and 
Mahap 96 a-b expressly state that neither the grass layer nor the pure ground 
are instrumental to a pure death: na vi karanam tai^mao samthdro na vi ya 
phdsuyd hhumt / appd khalu samthdro havai visuddhe carittammi // (S 53; Mar 
and Mahap read hoi visuddho mano jassa); cf. A [2] 28 [CA a-b should certainly 
be corrected following S and Mar/Mahap]. 

CA 56e = S 3c; d = S 3d = 14d = 30d; cf. Sivaryas Mularadhana. Ein 
Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Sterbefasten-Literatur der Jainas, Diss. . . . Hamburg 
1976 ... von Kaul Oetjens, Hamburg 1976, p. 139 (Mac 22c-23): jaha so 
kumaramallo rajjapadagam bald haradi jj taha hhdvidasamanno micchaWddi rivu 
vijeduna / ardhandpaddyain harai susamthararahgammi //. Also compare CA 55d 
{paddgaharanani jinakkhdyarru) and Mar 156c (samayapaddgaharayxxrrh); cf. 
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claims hantuna ragadose hardmi drdhanapaddgam (40c-d), '‘having 
smashed down love and hate, I uplift the banner of accomplishment” 
Such similes recur several times. On the contrary, not one prescrip- 
tion concerns the lay-out of the samstdra, or the grass of which this last 
couch is to be made, or any other ritual feature The only exception 
concerns a casual and irrelevant mention of the rock-surface on which 
the dying man lies {sildjyalagaya): a symbol of his total and final re- 
nouncement ” his last spotless, pure, halting-place before he reaches the 
supreme Goal (74). This, it is stressed, is the culminating point of the 
Doctrine, as taught by the wise Heroes, practised by the Righteous 
Ones^^. 

But what is it which is salutary? The answer is given already in the 
third stanza^®; it lists asceticism, if well conducted, religious knowledge 
and rectitude, poverty, non-violence, true speech {avihimsd saccavaya- 
nam ca). Truthfulness is particularly praised: according to a sloka, it 
leads to Perfection {siddhi), or helps destroy all bad harman and gain 
paradise or good destiny (47 saccena mayd sijjhanti saggo mcceim sijjhai 
I saccena kMnakammdno jwd vaccanti saggaim). In fact, the fundamen- 
tal dogma should always be remembered: 

“My real Self resides in Right knowledge, in Right faith and Right 
conduct; in renunciation, in barring {karman), in Right practice” (8)^^. 
Hence the imperious necessity to confess and repent (9—11), to 
lead the controlled life of a real samana (12), therefore to take the five 
great vows (13), and to reject all food (14), as it is the source of 
crime(s) and miseries (17—18), and can never content th.e jiva (19—22), 
but only prevents the safe crossing of the samsdra (23 f.)^^. 

Mahap 133 a— b (dMra paddgaharai^m kareha . . .), 129d (hardhi drdJiamxpadd- 
gam), BhattaP 80 a— b (drdhandpaddgdgahane). 

CA 40d Mahap 129d = 134d = BhattaP 150d {hardhi). 

On the contrary, Ayarahga 1 analyses also the preliminary material 
preparation, even if only in general terms (Schubbixg’s ed., p. 37 ff.; German 
trsL in Worte MahavTras, p. lllff.). 

CA 74cd: . . . sildyalagayd sdhentl uttamanb attham j I = S 92 {sdhanM u. a. 
[v. 1. thd^mY} Mahap 84d (sahenU appano attham). 

aha kir/i me hoi hiyarri tavo sucinpx) suyam ca sdhu ya / davvaggahaTmniyaiU 
avihinvsd saccavayanain ca jj. 

dyd majjharri ndne, dyd me damsane caritte ya / dyd paccakkhdne^ dyd me 
sanivare joge jj ^ Mahap 11 (d: sainjame joe) AP 25 {dyd hu maham ... 
samjamej.). The wording of Mac 2.46 is remarkably close: add hu majjha ndnc, 
add me damsane caritte ya j add paccakkhdne, add me sarnvare joe jj. 

CA 9 c— d: te savve ninddmt, pa^ikkame ... (d = 13d) = Mahlip 12 (2d) == 
Mar 217 ^ A 29 Mac 2.50 [CA 9d ==: 13d is to be emended following the other 
versions]. — CA 11: savvam pdndramhharn, paccakkhMml ya aliyavayanarn, ca j 
savvam adattdddnam [adatta'^W] JAS] abbambha pariggaham ceva jj ^ Mahap 33 
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These considerations will lead to the firm resolve to die the pandiya- 
marana (241), the only sensible one for anybody who realizes that the 
jiva, the soial, is unique and alone (eka), this being a fundamental truth 
(infra) expressed in a famous sloka (27): 

ego *harn natthi me ho% n'evdham avi kassat j 
evam adlnamanaso appdnam anusdsal // 

‘T am one and alone, no one belongs to me, nor do I belong to any 
one . , 

The unescapable conclusion of such teachings is the necessity to 
abandon the body and all that is extraneous, in order to attain full 
accomplishment and nirvana (401): he who has severed external ties, 
abolished passions, will lift the banner of accomplishment (40). When 
all the preparatory exercises have been accomplished, on the brink of 
the supreme goal, there remains an important obligation: to concen- 
trate on the right ‘‘reflexions”, a point emphasised in 12 g. of the CA: 
Mm vd cinteyavvarn (42) - eso uvaeso . . . cinteyavvo (53). To put it as Mar 
(570): bJmvehi hhdvando hdrasa “reflect on the twelve reflexions”. 

A number of them (several of which have in fact already been dealt 
with before) are quoted in two connected g. (431), e.g., “imperma- 
nence” (aniccatta), “separateness” (annatta), “helplessness” (asaraim), 
“loneliness” {egatta), “transmigration” (sarrisdra), “universe” {logasa- 


Mar 233 AP 21 (mehunaya) '^13 {adinnaddnam mehumta). Similarly Mac 
2,41 = 3.109: savvam pdndrambharri paccakkhdmt altyavayaruzni ca / savvam 
adattdddnam, mehuna pariggaham ceva //. - CA 13 a— b: panca ya makavvaydim 
tiviham tivihena druheitriam / = Mahap 67 a— b = Mar 257 a~b. ~ CA 14: savvam 
dhdravihim cauvviham ... / ... cay ami savvehi bhdvehirp // ^ AP 15 ^ Mac 
3.111. - CA 18 a— b: dhdranimittd namjlvd gacchanV anuttaram narayam / AP 
52 a-b C nimittenarri macchd gacchanti sattamim pudhavirn) Mar 248 Mahap 
54 (°dgarp [!] macchd). Note Mac 2.82: dhdranimittam kira macchd gacchanti 
sattamim pudhavirn /. - CA 20 especially has numerous parallels: tanakafthemz 
va agg% lavanujalo vd naisahassehim / na imojtvo sakko tippeum bhoyanavihihim 
//, but (d) kdmabhogehiin in the parallel versions: MahSp 55 (compare 561) ^ 
Mar 249 (lavaiiasamuddo) ^ AP 51 {tap^katthehi) Mac 2.80: tinakatthe^a va 
aggt lavanasamuddo nadxsahassehim / na imo jwo sakko tippedum kdmahhoge- 
him IJ. 

CA 27 = Mahap 13 (b being subject to v.L); a “ C 161a; b ~ C 161b. 
Compare AP 26 and, already in the old Ayaranga (1.37.7): «ego ahani arpsi tux 
me atthi koi na ydham avi kassai^, Dasaveyaliya II 4c quotes an old tri§tuhh 
pdda: «na sd maham no vi aharri pi t%8e». For further references (to Epic and 
Buddhist parallels), see C Ee od 161. The parallel Mahabharata stanza 
12.309.84—85 recurs in other works (cl JnSnaprakasa, Sivayogaratna, ed. 
T. Michaex, 142b-143). 
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hava), “stoppage of karmic influx” {samvara), “shedding of barman'' 
(nijjara), “rarity of religious Enlightenment” (hohidullahatta) . . 

Whatever the individual details, each man should, in view of the 
difficult moments ahead, always keep in mind the Moka which, for 
him, has proved to be the factor of salvation (46)^^. These salutary 
thoughts pave the Jaina way to nirvana (45), lead to clear contempla- 
tion and purification {jhdnajjkayana, sohana), so that the purified jlva 
reaches its full accomplishment {vaccai siddhim [52]), and, finally, is free 
from all misery {muccaha savvadukkhdnam [75]). 

The systematic cultivation of bhdvands is characteristic not of an- 
cient Jainism but of more recent epochs. As a matter of fact, it has been 
noted that some of the P teachings can be regarded as comparatively 
late. In particular, the possibility of obtaining liberation in one moment 
(38), or thanks to one minimum fragment of the Scriptures (46), is not 
mentioned in the early canonical texts^. Nor are the latter generally 
concerned with the lay believer’s progress, concentrating as they do on 
the sramaita's life. On the contrary, CA seems not to make any funda- 
mental difference between the two. It expressly mentions on the same 
plane, so to say, the sramana and the srdvaka (48). Further, before 
inviting the listener to take the five great vows (13), it mentions the 
necessity to revile, and repent of, all transgressions of the mula- and 
uttaragunas, i.e. of the anuvratas, the “smaller” vows which are taken 
by the lay believers (9)^^. 

These doctrinal aspects can be compared with the linguistic and 
metrical characteristics defined above. They all point to a relatively late 
compilation, reflecting the views of circles whose members wish the 
efforts to concentrate not on external rituals, but on religious 

The English translation of these technical terms is borrowed from A. N. 
Ufadhye, Svami-Kumstra’s Karttikeyanupreksa (Kattigeyanupekkha) - An 
Early Treatise on Jaina Doctrines, Especially Anupreksas — . . Agas 1960 
(SrTmad RSjachandra Jaina SastramSla); cf. Intr., p. 44ff. 

Cf. supra n. 6. — For concordances with Mahap and Mar, also with Mac, 
cf. Ee p. 52 and 125. Perhaps compare SB XI 5.6.9; sd ced dpi prahaldm iva nd 
saknuydd dpy ekam devapaddm ddMyttaivd And should he be altogether unable 
(to study), let him at least read a single divine word” (J. Eogeuing [L, Rbnou, 
JAs 1941—2, p, 136 prefers “un passage au moins de texte sacre”]). 

^ Cf. Kamptz, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 22 n. 1 . - Even the marana section of C insists 
on the necessity of a careful and exhaustive preparation (cf. the refrain so 
marane hoi kayajogo, 133d— 140d). 

CA 13 a-b = Mahap 67 a~b = Mar 257 a-b. For CA 9, supra n. 30. Note 
the proximity of these g. specially in CA, where they delineate a small Unitarian 
development (on self-blame), a fact underlined by the identity of their last pada. 
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knowledge and on purity of heart, on moral and on spiritual progress, 
which, ultimately, will allow the individual souls to be delivered from 
evil and from suffering, thus to hit the target, be it as difficult to reach 
as ''the apple of the eye” . 


Abbreviations 


= ‘‘identical with” 

“similar to” 

A Aurapaccakkhana 

AP Aurapaccakkhanapainnaya, ed. JAS 

C Candavejjhaya/Candagav®, ed. JAS 3 Ee) 

CA the 75 additional g. interpolated after C 169 (p. 84-88), termed 

Aurapaccakkhana in CA 75c 

Ee Candavejjhaya. Introduction. Edition critique. Traduction. Com- 

mentaire par Colette Caillat, Paris 1971 (Publications de ITn- 
stitut de Civilisation Indienne 34) 
g. gatha{&) 

JAS Jaina Agama Series 17.1: Painnayasuttaim 1, edd. Muni Shri 

PuNYAVrJAYA - A.M. Bhojak, Bombay 1984 
Mae Mulacara: SrlmadVattakeracaryapranltaMuiacara, edd. K. C. 

Shastri - J. Shastri - P. Jain, Delhi 1984 (JnanpTth MurtidevT 
Jaina Granthamala 19) 

Mahap Mahapaccakkhanapainnaya, ed. JAS 7 

Mar Maranasamahi, ed. JAS 5 

P Painnaya 

S Sanxtharagapainnaya, ed. JAS 10 

Addendum to n. 10: The Painnayasuttaim Part II (JAS 17.2, ed. by Late 

Muni Shri Punyavijayaji and Pt. Amritlal Mohanlal Bhojak, Bombay 
1987) is now available, an information for which I gratefully thank Prof. Dr. 
Klaus Bruhn. Interestingly, the editor A. M. Bhojak states in the Introduction 
(p. 28-31) that one of these pamphlets is extracted from the Kuvalayamalakaha 
(Singhi Jain Series, p. 269-280), another from Devacandrasuri’s Santinathaca- 
ritra, a third one from the Trisastisalakapurusacaritra (ed. Jaina-Dharma- 
Prasarakasabha, Bhavnagar 1908, X 230-267). 



THE WRITING DOWN OF THE TRIPITAKA IN PALI 


By Heinz Bechert, Gottingen 

It is well known that the Pali chronicles relate the writing down of 
the scriptures during the reign of King Vattagamani Abhaya {89“77 
B.C.)* This event is recorded in two stanzas of equal wording in the 
DTpavamsa 20.20-21 and in the Mahavamsa 33.100-101: 
pitakattayapdlim ca tassd atthakatham pi ca / 
mukhapdthena dnesum puhbe bhikkhu mahdmati j I 
hdnim disvdna sattdnam tadd bhikkhu samdgatd / 
ciratthitattham dhammassa potthakesu Ukhdpayum // 

“Before this time, the wise Bhikkhus had orally handed down the text 
of the three Pitakas and also the Atthakatha. At this time, the Bhik- 
khus who perceived the decay of created beings, assembled and in order 
that the Religion might endure for a long time, they recorded (the 
above-mentioned texts) in written books” (Oldeistberg’s translation). 

This tradition has been generally accepted as a historical record of 
the first writing down of the Pali scriptures. W. Geiger formulates the 
communis opinio that this passage attests “the fact that the text of the 
canonical Buddhist literature, the Tipi taka, which had been orally 
handed down up to that time, was written down in books during the 
reign of king Vattagamani in the last century B.C.”^ Geiger adds 
that “this passage is so clear and simple that we are not allowed to put 
a sophistical construction on it. It is true history, for we all know the 
important part which oral tradition of sacred texts always played in 
India, even when the art of writing had already become a general 
practice.”^ Geiger also draws our attention to the reference to the 
commentaries {atthakatha) on this passage; these ancient commentaries 
were composed in Elu, the Old-Sinhalese language, and therefore called 
sihalatthakathd, “the Sinhalese commentary”. The Sihalatthakatha is 
lost, and therefore it is difficult to judge the historical contents of this 
part of the information. It is also well-known that the collection of 
scriptures was enlarged after this period so that the scriptures which 


^ W. Geiger, Culture of Ceylon in Mediaeval Times, Wiesbaden 1960, § 65, 

p. 68. 

^ Loc. cit. 
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were written down in the first century are not fully identical with the 
Tipitaka which has been handed down to us. 

The place of the meeting of the monks is not recorded in the chroni- 
cles. Ceylonese tradition considers the Aluvihara (Alokavihara) near 
Matale as this place. This tradition is found in the Pujavaliya (com- 
posed 1266 A.D.), in the Nikayasahgrahaya (ca. 1375) and in various 
later historical sources. The Saddhammasahgaha, however, locates the 
meeting in the Mahavihara in Anuradhapura^. Dhammakitti Maha- 
sami, the author of this work, did not come from India to Ceylon and 
return to India, as asserted by K, R. Norman^, probably on the basis 
of the outdated remark by G. P. Malalasbkera^. His home was 
Ayuthya in Siam^. 

In his above quoted remark, Geiger stated that ‘ Ve are not allowed 
to put a sophistical construction” on the record of the writing down of 
the scriptures. Here Geiger evidently refers to an article by Friedrich 
Weller^. Weller had sent an off-print to Geiger who, however, 
considered Weller’s theory as rather abstruse and therefore restricted 
himself to this indirect reference. 

However, it may be useful to discuss Weller’s relevant explana- 
tions, which seem to have escaped the notice of most scholars. J. W. de 
Jong recently pointed out that nobody has tried yet to refute Weller’s 
opinion that the verses in question are a later interpolation®. Weller 
discussed these verses in the context of his attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of a written tradition of the canonical texts in the earliest period 
of Buddhist literary tradition. He claims that the Pali text of the 
DTghanikaya has been “transcribed” into the Pali version from manu- 
scripts originating from mainland India Though Weller’s theory 
concerning written sources for these earliest Buddhist texts is obsolete 
and need not be discussed again, I shall summarize and discuss his 
remarks on these stanzas, because they are interesting as pieces of 
textual criticism. 


^ Journal of the Pali Text Society 1890, p. 48 f. = Saddhammasahgaho, ed. 
Mahesh Tiwary, Patna 1961, p. 25-27. 

^ Pali Literature, Wiesbaden 1983, p. 179f. 

^ The Pali Literature of Ceylon, London 1928, p. 245. 

® See Saddhammasahgaha, ed. Mahesh Tiwary, Introduction, p. XII; for 
a more recent study of this work see Hans Penth, Reflections on the Saddham- 
ma-Sangaha. Journal of the Siam Society 65 (1977) 259—280. 

Die Uberlieferung des alteren buddhistischen Schrifttums. Asia Major 5 
(1928) 149—182, p. 160-164, repr. in Kleine Schriften, Stuttgart 1987, voL 1, p. 
(121-154) 132-136. 

« IIJ 32 (1989) 242. 

® Weller, op. eit., p. 159. 
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Wellbb pointed out that the two stanzas stand in a different 
context in the two chronicles. In the DTpavamsa they are placed be- 
tween the record of Vattagamani’s reign and that of Mahacuii Mahatis- 
sa’s reign. From the context he concludes that the narration of these 
events requires verse 20.22 {tass^ accaye mahacuii mahatisso akarayi 
raj jam . . . “after his [Vattagamani’s] death Mahatissa reigned to 

be a sequel to verse 20.19 where the duration of Vattagamani’s rule is 
recorded. From this observation, Weller further concludes that the 
two relevant stanzas, 20.20 and 21 , represent “a later interpolation” . In 
the Mahavarnsa, the two relevant verses (33.100—101) have exactly the 
same wording, but they are recorded in the section dealing with Vatta- 
gamani's reign, which ends with the chronological information on Vat- 
tagamani in stanza 33.102. There is an additional stanza after 33.98 in 
some manuscripts: mahdahhayahhihkhu te vaddhetum dlpavasino / vatta- 
gamanibhumindo pattim nama addsi so jj “To bring prosperity to the 
bhikkhus dwelling on the island, who belonged to the great Abhaya- 
(giri-community), the lord of the land, Vattagamani, made over to 
them the so-called patW 

This verse was considered a spurious interpolation by Wilhelm 
Geiger since it is missing in the Burmese and in the Cambodian 
recensions of the text and not found or commented upon in the Mah§-- 
vamsatTka. Weller however, argues that this verse is not spurious, 
but part of the original text, because it provides the grammatical 
subject (viz. King Vattagamani) for stanza 99 which Geiger had to 
supplement from the context. He further states that there is a “Sto- 
rung” in the narration in this sequence. 

His conclusion is: “Nach den Zeugnissen beider Chroniken haben wir 
also in dem Doppelvers iiber die schriftliche Abfassung des Tripitaka 
samt der Auslegung dazu einen jener haufigen Falle vor uns, daB ein 
Verspaar urspriinglich am Rande eines fertigen Manuskriptes nachge- 
tragen wurde, das nun von einem Benutzer dieser Handschrift an der 
einen, vom anderen an der anderen Stelle eingeschoben wurde. Mit 
solchen zugefiogenen Randbemerkungen aber kann man zum minde- 
sten so lange keine Geschichte schreiben, als man ihre Herkunft nicht 
einwandfrei nachgewiesen und ihre Zugehorigkeit nicht sichergestellt 
hat.” 


Op. cit., p. 163. 

Geiger’s translation (W. Geiger, The Mahavamsa, transL, p. 237, n. 1). 
Ibid. 

12 Op. cit., p. 180, n.22. 

1^ Op. cit., p. 164. 
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It seems to me that Weller’s explanation is extremely improbable. 
Which particular “finished manuscript” could have been made use of 
by readers of the two chronicles and then inserted in the archetypus of 
all existing manuscripts of both chronicles? Moreover, Weller^s argu- 
ment does not at all prove that the two verses are of later origin since, 
if this were the case, they would have to have been added at a very early 
stage of the textual tradition, and necessarily from an early source, viz. 
from that particular “finished manuscript” - which, however, I con- 
sider to be Weller’s invention. Weller, being so preoccupied with his 
theory of an early written tradition, takes no notice of the history of 
these texts. He does not even consider other interpretations of the 
existing text, 

A.P. Buddhaeatta considers the verses 33.95—98 (in Geiger’s 
edition; they correspond to stanzas 33.96—99 in Buddhadatta’s edi- 
tion) as later additions, because their deletion restores the continuity of 
the narration This correction would indeed not only provide the 
missing subject “the king” {raja) for verse 33.99, but would, I should 
add, at the same time provide the missing context for this verse. From 
a purely formalistic point of view of textual history, this correction is 
preferable to Weller’s restitution of the additional verse after 33.98, 
for this additional verse is not found in the rather ancient Mahavarn- 
satTka and is therefore possibly of later origin. It could have been 
composed later on in order to provide the missing link to the preceding 
passages long after the supposed interpolation of 33.95—98. The interpo- 
lation of 33.95-98, however, would have to be considered a very early 
one since, firstly, these verses are contained and commented upon in the 
Mahavarnsatlka, and, secondly, the information about kulasamsattha- 
dosa (with v.l. kulasamsaggadosena, “by the fault of frequenting lay 
families”) in 33.95 is hinted at in the Nikayasangrahaya (p. 10). 

However, there are other ways of “correcting” the text, viz. sup- 
posing that stanza 33.99 was misplaced in the textual tradition. Its 
original place could have been in various places in this chapter of the 
Mahavamsa (after 33.81, 33.82, 33.86 or 33.94). It could have been 
inserted between the lines in the archetypus of our Mahavamsa manu- 
scripts and placed wrongly by an early copyist. Considering the length 
of the lines in Sinhalese palm-leaf manuscripts, the correct place could 
have been between 33.94 and 33.95. 

However, at this point, another possibility must be discussed, viz. 
that the verse after 33.98 is not spurious. This verse relates the grant 


Mahavainso, ed. A. P. Buddhadatta [in Sinhalese characters], Colombo 
1959, p. 181, n. 
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of ‘The so-called patti^' . The meaning of this word — which Wbl.l.eb did 
not try to explain — seems to be “revenue” S. Paranavitana^^ 
pointed out that granting income from land which was vested in the 
monasteries was an innovation that seems to have originated during 
this very period in order to make the Sangha more independent on the 
liberality of individual supporters. If Paranavitana’s suggestion is 
correct, the stanza should be restituted. The place of this stanza after 
the record of the formation of the Abhayagiri community as a separate 
monastic group (in the verses 33.95—98) is coherent, and there is no 
“Bruch” in the text. 

Our discussion reveals the weakness of the methodology applied by 
Weller. To recognize interpolations by pointing out interruptions, 
contradictions or other irregularities in the context is a valid method of 
textual criticism, but it must be made use of in a sensible way. In 
particular, all possible ways of “correcting” the text must be con- 
sidered. Weller and some later scholars of his school, however, tend to 
point out one particular “correction” or rearrangement of the textual 
material which happens to “correct” the confused text and restitute a 
coherent meaning, thereby disregarding other possible solutions of the 
textual problem as well as the feasibility that the author himself ad- 
mitted or even used interruptions in the composition of his work, e.g. 
for stylistic reasons. Generally, Weller’s methodology means to prefer 
or to reconstruct according to the lectio facilior instead of the lectio 
difficilior. Moreover, the so-called correction which allegedly restitutes 
the original text is the one which fits into a preconceived theory. In our 
case, this is the theory of the very early date of written tradition of 
Buddhist texts. 

In order to understand the texts which have come down to us we 
must consider the character of the literary works in question. In the 
case of the Dipavarnsa, it may be described as a collection of excerpts 
from earlier texts consisting of what are called dkhyana and memorial 
verses drawn from two or three different source books, viz. redactions 
of the Sihalatthakatha-Mahavamsa, compiled without much redactio- 
nal change. Therefore, Weller’s argument concerning the order of the 
stanzas Dipavarnsa 20.19—21 is irrelevant. It only allows us to conclude 
that the two stanzas relating the writing down of the scriptures were 
found in the source-book before the record of the accession of King 
Mahaculi Mahatissa, and, therefore, must belong to the relation of 
Vattagamani’s reign. 


Cf. Geiger, loc. cit, (n. 11). 

University of Ceylon History of Ceylon, vol. I, p. 245, n. 1. 
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The Mah^vamsa is a rather sophisticated literary work dealing with 
the same subject matter as the DTpavamsa. It was written in order to 
replace this earlier chronicle^®. Here, the material is well arranged and 
largely rewritten, only some verses being directly borrowed from the 
earlier sources. Thus, we may either suppose that verse 33.99 was 
misplaced in the course of the textual tradition, or restitute the additio- 
nal verse before 33.99, for distortions of this type are not likely to have 
existed in the original text of the Mahavamsa. For all these reasons, we 
may state that there is not the least indication that the two stanzas 
33.100“101 are less likely to relate historical events than any other 
information of this section of the Mahavartisa. On the contrary, the very 
fact that the verses are found in both sources confirm that they were 
derived from the source-book, viz. the SThalatthakat ha- Mahavartisa, 
and are thus to be considered reliable historical material. It is needless 
to repeat that Welleb’s hypothesis that a marginal note from one 
particular manuscript would have been inserted in the two chronicles, 
is a rather incongruous view. It disregards all known facts concerning 
the tradition of these texts. 

In his paper Welleb has, however, pointed out yet another open 
question, viz. whether the monks who assembled for writing down the 
texts, belonged to the AbhayagirivihSra or to the Mahavihara^^, His 
argument that only the monks of the Mahavihara could have been 
meant, since the texts speak of oral tradition ‘‘earlier” and monasteries 
other than the Mahavihara did not exist earlier, is again incongruous. 
First of all, “earlier” (pubbe) in 33.100 evidently does not refer to 
particular monks, but to monks in general. The “Bruch in der Erzah- 
lung” maintained by Weller, therefore, does not exist. And, secondly, 
many other monasteries besides the Mahavihara had been founded 
during the rather long period between Mahinda’s mission and King 
Vattagamani, and it is difficult to understand why Weller seems to 
consider these non-existent. 

I have discussed the question of the relation of the writing down of 
the texts at the so-called fourth or fifth “council” {sahgayana) elsewhere 
in detail Therefore, a short remark may be sufficient here. It is 
evident that the available source-material does not allow us to decide 
whether the meeting was held under the patronage of the king or not, 

See W-Obiobr, A Short History of Ceylon. IHQ 2 (1926) 1—15, p. 3; 
E. Fbauwallneb, Nachgelassene Werke, Vol. 1, Wien 1984, p. 17f.; cf. also 
H.Bechebt, Die Lebenszeit des Buddha, NAWG 1086, p. 132 and n. 11. 

Op. cit., p. 162f. 

Zur Geschiehte der buddhistisehen Sekten in Indien und Ceylon. La 
Nouvelle Clio 7-9 (1955-57) 311-360, p.330f. 
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and whether it was a meeting supported by all Ceylonese monks or by 
the Mahavihara faction only. In the very detailed and clear description 
of the event in the Saddhammasahgaha it is said that the meeting was 
sponsored by the king and held in the Mahavihara, but this relation is 
evidently a rather late construction invented with the aim of exemplify- 
ing the supremacy of the Mahavihara and of proving the legitimacy of 
this "‘council’’. 

The reason for writing down the scriptures is given in the two 
chronicles as sattanam ham, (“the decay of the beings” This is the 
only relevant information available in the chronicles and the Mahavam- 
satika. 

There were various political and natural disasters during Vattaga- 
mani’s rule: (1) the rebellion of a young brahmin, named Tty a of 
Nakulanagara in Rohana; (2) a great famine during this period of 
rebellion; (3) the second Tamil invasion of Sri Lanka; (4) conflicts in the 
Sangha including the first schism in the Sangha of Sri Lanka arising 
after the foundation of the Abhayagirivihara^^. The rebellion of the 
brahmin Tiya is related very shortly in the Mahavamsa (33.37—41), but 
the commentarial literature gives much additional information. In 
modern writing, it is mostly known as the “BrShmanatissa rebellion”, 
because the name of the rebel Ttya is found as Tissa in the printed 
editions and in modern translations of the Mahavamsa as well as in 
several editions of the commentaries in Pali. However, the Sinhalese 
form of his name, Bamini-Tiya proves that Ttya must be considered the 
correct form, as has been pointed out by S. Paranavitana^^. The 
correct form is attested in many of the more reliable manuscripts, and 
in several Oriental editions, including Buddhadatta’s edition of the 
Mahavamsa. The error occured because the characters for s and y are 
easily misread in the Sinhalese script. There are various reports on this 
famine and the resulting decay in the Pali commentaries and in the 
mediaeval Sinhalese literature. Here, the event is known as hdmini-tiya 
say a, i. e. the famine (^a) caused by the brahmin Tiya^^. In the Ptijava- 


Cf. also Mahavamsatika, ed. G. P. Malalasekera, voL 2, London 1935, 
p. 623 : tato oraTri halikdle yarihTi^yukasattdTiam satibuddhiparihanim disvd 
“having noticed the decay of mindfulness and wisdom of the beings whose age 
becomes deficient in the Kali age from then onwards”. 

For these events, see E. W. Adikabam, Early History of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, Colombo ^1953, p. 73-79; S. Paranavitana in University of Ceylon 
History of Ceylon, vol. I, p. 165—172. 

Op. cit., p. 166, n. 5. 

SoRATA, SrI-Sumahgalasabdakosaya, p. 647, s.v. bdminitiydsd and 1027, 
s.v. sd 3. The more correct form of the title of the literary work relating this 
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liya^^ the event is related in the sentence preceding the record of the 
writing down of the scriptures. In later texts, a more direct relation of 
these two events is spoken of. It is evident that the danger of some parts 
of the scriptures being lost as a result of the death of monks who had 
memorised them, which is related in the commentaries, must have 
contributed to the decision to write down the texts. 

This view is also held by modern historians. Thus, E.W. Adika- 
gives a list of the following causes that led to the writing down 
of the texts: “(1) the danger of being attacked by non-Buddhist for- 
eigners and wars, (2) the so-called Brahmanatissa famine, (3) the enter- 
ing of irresponsible and irreligious people into the Order, and (4) the 
formation of the separate school of Abhayagiri’’ . This list has been 
reproduced by various later authors with minor changes, e. g. by N. A. 
Jayawickrama^^, According to K. B. Norman^® the ‘"Dlpavamsa 
states that during the reign of VattagamanT Abhaya (29-17 B.C.) the 
monks who had previously remembered the Tipitaka and its commen- 
tary orally now wrote them down in books, because of the threat posed 
by a famine, war, and the growing power of the newly established 
Abhayagiri vihara, which enjoyed the king’s favour” . This statement is 
quite misleading since no such detailed reasons are found in the Dlpa- 
vamsa passage, which is the only authority quoted by Norman, but the 
reader remains under the impression that these reasons are found in the 
relation of the Dipavamsa. 

Reconsidering the question on the basis of the available evidence, 
we may consider the writing down of the scriptures during the reign of 
Vattagamani Abhaya as a historical fact. It is not unlikely that this 
may be said of the traditions concerning the Aluvihara as the place of 
the relevant meeting of knowledgeable monks as well. There cannot be 
much doubt that the famine as well as the political and social disasters 
of the preceding period contributed to the decision to commit the texts 
to writing. However, no reliable information has been handed down in 
ancient sources about a direct relation of this event to the foundation 
of the Abhayagirivihara and its conflict with the Mahavihara. We do 
not know if these events are interrelated. The Aluvihara meeting and 
the writing of the scriptures are not unlikely to have been organized by 


event is hdrninitiya {maha)saya (cf. Simhala Sabdakosaya, vol. 1, Colombo 1937, 
p. XLV), not bdininitiyd {niaha)adya. 

See The thirty-fourth chapter of the Pujavaliya by Mayurapada, ed. M. 
Medhankara, Colombo 1923, p. 9. 

Op. cit. (n. 22), p. 79. 

Literary Activity in Pali. Pali Buddhist Review 5,3 (1980) 79. 

Pali Literature, Wiesbaden 1983, p. lOf. 
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monks who came together {bhikkhu samagata) for this purpose on their 
own initiative, and not at the instigation of the king or of any estab- 
lished ecclesiastical organisation. It was a group of monks with the then 
rather “progressive” idea of making use of the medium of writing for 
handing down and spreading Buddhist texts. There are several in- 
stances of important innovations resulting from the initiative of indi- 
viduals in the later history of Theravada, and this is even more likely 
in this early period when the structure of the formal ecclesiastical 
organization was not yet fully developed. The conspicious absence of 
information on this event and the existence of many references to oral 
tradition in the early Pali commentaries seem to point in this very 
direction. Most probably not all the texts were written down at the 
same time. As we learn from the well-known references to the existence 
of the hhanaka tradition existing until later periods^® and from several 
other sources oral tradition continued to exist side by side with 
written scriptures for many centuries to come. Thus, the so-called 
writing down of the scriptures was only the beginning of a new form of 
tradition, and this innovation was probably opposed by the more 
conservative monks. As with many other innovations, it was only after 
some time that it was generally accepted. Therefore, it was much later 
that the records of this event were transformed into an account of a 
“council” (sangayanU, or safigitV) which was held under the patronage of 
King Vattagamani. 


See E. W. Adikaram, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 24—32. 

Cf. Oskar von Hinubbr, Der Beginn der Schrift und friihe Schriftlichkeit 
in Indien, Wiesbaden 1989, p.68— 70. 




A PHILOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE OLDEST KRSNA-EPIC* 

Some Remarks in the light of the Pralamba»Myth 
By Utz Podzeit, Vienna 

The tradition of the Krsnacarita in the Puranas is characterized by 
the fact that numerous passages in the versions of the Harivarn.sa\ of 
the Visnu-^ and of the Brahmapurana^ show an extensive textual 
agreement. Besides this we can notice also an agreement with regard to 
the events of the Krsnacarita, Based on these peculiarities Walter 
Ruben attempted in his two publications, namely “On the Original 
Text of the Krsna-Epic”^, and “The Krsnacarita in the Harivamsa 
and Certain Puranas”^, to reconstruct the oldest textual shape of the 
Krsnacarita. Ruben tried to demonstrate that it is possible on the basis 
of a comparison of the three above mentioned versions by exclusion of 
the textual enlargements and revisions to reconstruct a version of the 
Krsnacarita which is shorter than all Puranic versions handed down 
and which must have been the closest to the original Krsna-epic. 
Ruben was of the opinion that in the passages with textual agreements 
the Visnupurana was following the Brahmapurana. This was also a 
reason why he paid less attention to the Visnupurana. Our own observa- 
tions however do not support this opinion. Unfortunately we cannot 
enter into details here, but we will investigate this matter in greater 
detail at a later date. In this connection I would like to point to the 

* Paper read at the Vlllth World Sanskrit Conference, Vienna 1990. 

^ The Harivamsa being the Khila or Supplement to the Mahabharata, for 
the first time crit, ed. by Parashuram Lakshman Vaidya. Poona 1969. 

^ SrlVisnupurana, 4. samsk. Gorakhpur 1933; and: SrTParasaramaharsipra- 
nltam puranaratnam nama sriVisnupuranam (srTVisnucittlyakhyaya) vya- 
khyaya sanatham. Prativadi Bhayamkara ANNANOARacaryaih paryaveksitam 
sarnpaditam ca. SAMPATKUMlRacaryaih parisodhitam. [Sadacaryasuktimala], 
Kancipuram 1972. 

^ MahamunisrlmadVySsapranTtam Brahmapuranam. [Anandasramasam- 
skrtagranthavali 28]. Poona 1895. 

^ In: A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies, Presented to F. W, Thomas, 
edd. S.M. Katre and P.K. Gode. [New Indian Antiquary Extra Series 1]. 
Leiden 1939, p, 188-203. 

^ JAOS 61 (1941) 115-127. 
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opinion of other scholars: I refer to the publication of Horst Brink- 
HAUS, “Zur Entstehung und textgeschichtlichen Entwicklung des Hari- 
varnsa” ^ in which he suggests that the Brahmapiirana in those pas- 
sages investigated by him is a patchwork of older texts, namely of 
Harivamsa and of Visnupurana. Similarly Peter Schreiner as quoted 
by Brinkhaxjs (loc. cit.) comes to the conclusion that the Brahmapu- 
rana is dependent on the Visnupurana. No matter at what conclusion 
future scientific research may ever arrive: Ruben s method of text- 
comparison will certainly maintain its importance in the philological 
effort of reconstructing the oldest textual shape of the Krsnacarita. 

In the course of our investigations we could ascertain that it is 
possible to differentiate four groups of text-passages in the Krsnacarita 
of Harivainsa, Visnu- and Brahmapurana: first, sections of text which 
fully correspond mutually word by word; second, sections of text in 
which wordly agreement is only partial; third, sections of text which 
correspond to each other with regard to their contents only; and fourth, 
sections of text without any agreement whatever, neither in words nor 
in their contents. The text- comparison with regard to the Pralamba- 
vadha in Harivamsa, Visnu- and Brahmapurana gives us the following 
picture: out of 58 stanzas of Harivainsa, 38 stanzas of Visnupurana, and 
30 stanzas of Brahmapurana remain only 23 stanzas, and these stanzas 
should be considered as the closest to the text of the oldest Pralamba- 
vadha. Before we enter into further details let us turn to the references 
to Pralamba in the Mahabharata and in the Puranapahcalaksana. 

In the text of the Puranapahcalaksana edited by Wileibald Kir- 
FEL^ Pralamba is mentioned only in a single passage. This stanza, in 
which Pralamba is named among the sons of Danu, is closely associated 
with a stanza in the first book of the Mahabharata^: both stanzas refer 
to the same context, namely to the listing of the sons of Danu, and in 
both stanzas Pralamba is mentioned together with Naraka. However, 
in these stanzas there is no indication at all of a moi e developed stage 
of the Pralamba-myth as it is handed down in the later Puranic tradi- 
tions. 

An interesting reference to the Pralambavadha however we can find 
in a stanza of the seventh book of the Mahabharata where it is men- 


^ In: XXIV. Deutscher Orientalisteiitag vom 26. his 30. September 1988 in 
Koln. Ausgewahlte Vortrage, hrsgg. von Werner Diem und Abdoldjavad 
Falaturi. Stuttgart 1990, p. 415-425. 

W.Kirfel, Das Purana Pancalaksana. Versuch einer Textgeschichte. 
Bonn 1927. 

^ The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by Vishnu S. 
SuKTHANKAR. Poona 1933 ff. 
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tioned that Krsna-Govinda, the ‘Lotus-eyed’ i^uskareksaimh) , has 
killed Pralamba and other demons. It is worthy of note that this 
passage for the first time mentions a Pralambavadha, although without 
further details. It is also remarkable that Krsna and not Balarama 
appears as the killer of Pralamba. This possibly points to an extremely 
old tradition according to which Krsna had killed Pralamba. In later 
times this tradition seems to have been overlapped. The only exception 
is the very late Brahmavaivartapurana^ where again Krsna appears 
as the killer of Pralamba. And this could be judged as a possible 
reminiscence of that ancient tradition. Apart from that, Pralamba is 
mentioned in just two other passages of the Mahabharata and both 
times in connection with the epithet pralamhahan. The first passage in 
the ninth book of the Mahabharata leaves it open to whom this epithet 
belongs. It states only that ‘the killer of Pralamba’ (jpralamhaha) is very 
wise {mahapra^nah) and has gone to the AgnitTrtha. The other passage, 
also in the ninth book of the Mahabharata, brings pralamhahan in 
connection with Balarama who is upset about Bhlma’s unfair and foul 
play in the battle. There is no reference whatsoever to the Pralamba- 
vadha of the Puranic story. This is the only passage in the Mahabha- 
rata, though vague and barren, which mentiones Balarama in connec- 
tion with a Pralambavadha. 

Let us turn now to those 23 stanzas which we have separated 
following Ruben’s method of comparison. In these stanzas the follow- 
ing story is told: after killing the Danava Dhenuka, Balarama and 
Krsna, the two sons of Vasudeva, play different games by a Bhandlra- 
tree and go in for competitive sports. The demon Pralamba appears in 
the form of a herdsman and mingles with the playing herdsmen with the 
intent of kidnapping Balarama and Krsna. The herdsmen begin now to 
play the Harinakridana-game, which according to late V. Raghavan^^ 
is a pair of boys running a race, jumping or hopping like deer. In the 
course of that game Krsna defeats Srldaman and Balarama Pralamba. 
The losers must carry the winners on their shoulders to the Bhandlra- 
tree and bring them back. Pralamba carries Balarama and he is op- 
pressed by his heavy burden. Pralamba himself rises to a gigantic and 
frightening shape and hurries away with Balarama crossing over — 
against the rules — the limited playground. Being in such a great distress 

^ SrimadDvaipayanamunipranTtam Brahmavaivartapuranam (dvitiyo bha- 
gah: Srikrsnajanmakhanda), edd. V. §. S. VXsxjdbva^IstrI MarXthe “ V. §. S. 
PuBTJSOTTAMA^XSTBl Ranade- [Anandasramasamskrtagranthavali 102]. Poona 
1935. 

V. Raghavan, Festivals, Sports and Pastimes of India. Ahmedabad 1979, 

p.231. 
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Balarama turns towards Krsna seeking his help. Krsna knows the true 
strength of Balarama and he appeals to him to realize the mystery of 
his true nature, namely that Balarama together w^ith IC.rsna is the cause 
of the world. Krsna admonishes him to remember his atman and to kill 
the Danava. Comforted by this speech of Krsna Balarama kills Pra- 
lamba and he is praised by the herdsmen. 

If we examine this passage, we are able to distinguish between two 
groups of textual agreements: first, stanzas and single padas which fully 
correspond mutually word by word, and second, such stanzas and padas 
in which wordly agreement is only partial. The passages with full 
correspondence are found in three complete stanzas, namely in stanza 
5, 8 and 10, and in 9 single pddas which are spread over the stanzas 1 
to 4 and 12 to 14. The other stanzas and pddas show only partial wordly 
agreement. The picture which is outlined in these three corresponding 
stanzas and which is complemented by the 9 single pddas shows a 
well-rounded core of the story of the Pralambavadha: both sons of 
Vasudeva entertain themselves with different games. In the course of 
these games they are confronted with the demon Pralamba who quickly 
raises Samkarsana-Balarama on his shoulders. And BalarEma slays 
Pralamba with his fist. 

It is interesting to note that this game as well as the confrontation 
with the demon Pralamba are activities which are characteristic fea- 
tures of a hero. Noel Sheth describes these characteristic features 
which are the most important for a hero in the epic poetry as follows: 
“In the absence of trials and quests, he [namely the hero] may occupy 
himself with vigorous sports and games. He may pit himself against a 
variety of adversaries: nature, beasts, human beings, demons and mon- 
sters, and even gods.” All these features of a hero listed by Sheth are 
found in the story of the Pralambavadha. It is beyond doubt that the 
milieu of this core of the story of the Pralambavadha belongs to the 
milieu of heroes and that the various developments within the narration 
of the Pralambavadha took their starting-point from there. In this 
connection I would like to point to some important results published by 
Herbert Hartel^^. Significant archaeological evidences show that a 
v%ravdda was the first stage of the development of Bhagavata- religion. 
These results are in accord with the results of our investigations of the 
Pralambavadha. Further extensive investigations of the oldest Krsna- 
carita viewed also from this standpoint will be certainly of interest. 


N. Sheth, The divinity of Krishna. New Delhi 1984, p.4. 

H. H ARTEL., Archaeological Evidence on the Early VSsudev a Worship. In: 
Orientalia losephi Tucci Memoriae dicata. Roma 1987, 11/573-587, 10 plates. 
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Let us now switch over to those passages of the reconstructed text 
of the oldest Pralambavadha in which wordly correspondence is only 
partial. We find in these passages the first beginnings of the mythologi- 
cal and theological revisions of the mm-milieu of the core of the story. 
On the one hand we find here Puranic enlargements which are inserted 
in a stereotyped way, for instance when in stanza 16 the dreadfulness 
of Pralamba is depicted; he is raudra, his eyes are compared with 
cart-wheels, and the earth bends under his burden. On the other hand 
theological innovations are introduced. For example, different theologi- 
cal epithets are used; mahdtman for Krsna, sarvdtman, visvdtman and 
ameydtman for Balarama. All these epithets are handed down in the 
Visnupurana (and in accordance with it also in the Brahmapurana), but 
not in the Harivamsa. Another example of a theological enlargement of 
the Pralambavadha represents Krsna’s saying about the mystery 
{guhya) of the dtman of Balarama: sarvaguhydndm guhyad guhydtmand 
tvayd “by you whose self is more mysterious than the mystery of all 
mysteries”; or the instruction that Krsna and Balarama are the only 
cause (kdranam) of the world, or of the creation (bhuvah). We have to 
investigate all the episodes of the Krsnacarita carefully and find out 
whether there is a continuation of these trends: namely, that the Hari- 
vamsa in the reconstructed form of the Krsnacarita has retained that 
text in the best form, which must have been the closest to the original 
viravdda; and that the text of the Visnupurana contains the first theolo- 
gical and mythological revisions which have been copied by the Brah- 
mapurana and which were fructified in the tradition of the Bhagavata- 
purana. 




ON THE ALLEGEDLY SUPERIOR QUALITY 
OF THE SOUTHERN RECENSION 
OF VALMiKI’S RAMA YANA. THE GLOSSING THEORY* 

By Leendert A . van Daalen^ Leiden 

The mss. of ValmTki’s Ramayana can be divided into two groups, 
the S and N recensions, the latter to be sub-divided into the NE, NW 
(and W)^ (sub-)recensions. Since Schlegbl the S recension is generally 
regarded as the better one; the Bengali grammarians were said to have 
removed the scabritiem, 'roughness’, of the language: obsolete words, 
rambling syntax, grammatical irregularities (Schlegel 1829, LI; 
quoted in Jacobi 1893, 5n.3). 

Jacobi, op. cit., p. 81f., disagreed on this. He objected against the 
concept of an intentional reworking of the text, because traces thereof 
are a very tiny minority in comparison with the arbitrary changes. He 
pointed to the effects of oral transmission, with its inevitable great 
changes, and to bards in the North who could not help adapting their 
language to the environment they were in, the centres of classical 
Sanskrit culture, as a result of which the grammatical irregularities 
gradually disappeared. 

Although Gorresio 1843, LXXIIIff., had tried to defend the NE 
recension with the observation that that recension too had its irregu- 
larities, the S recension remained the recension regarded as the better 
one, because it has more of them. And this is the position of the editors 
of the Baroda Critical Edition. From its text the interpolations, both S 
and N ones, have been removed, on the whole correctly, but its text is 
that of the S recension, because they, too, regard that recension as the 
better one; it is said to be more conservative, since it has kept more 
grammatical irregularities. 

My own position is that Valmlki most likely had a command of 
Sanskrit and that the irregularities now found in the mss. are due to the 
transmitters or occur in secondary passages (Daalen 1980; cf. 1989). It 
was not my aim to reconstruct the archetype; an archetype is discern- 

* Revised version of the paper read at the Vlllth World Sanskrit Confer- 
ence, Vienna, August 28, 1990. 

^ The status of W as a sub-reeension is not clear; cf. Daalbx 1980, 261; 
Goldman 1984, 5n.7, and esp. Brockington 1986, 20ff. 
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able, but a reconstruction through-out seems unfeasible^; however, if 
one tries, one should start from the best recension, the NE one. 

The subject of this paper is the glossing theory of the Prince- 
ton translators of the CE, Goldman (1984), Pollock (1986) and others, 
as expressed by Pollock 1979 and 1984, 85—90. 

According to Pollock 1984, 85 “the basic suggestion ~ that the 
northern recension presents some sort of revision is “correct, but not 
necessarily for the reasons usually given. For the argument supporting 
that theory is based on the preservation in the southern recension of 
grammatical irregularities and no longer seems tenable. . . . more com- 
mon than any attempt to bring the poem into conformity with the rules 
of classical grammar or rhetoric” are two phenomena: 

1 ) the frequent difference in wording in the N recension from that of the 
S recension “without appreciably altering the text’s grammatical regu- 
larity or poetic acceptability. ... on virtually every page . . . the north- 
ern recension rephrases the southern recension almost gratuitously ...” 
(p. 85). 

2) “The northern recension . . . often tends towards a popularization or 
glossing of the southern text. . . . The text came to be viewed as obscure 
in places, . . . The northern singers seem to have been particularly 
sensitive to this, and in the course of the centuries, they evolved a 
somewhat simpler idiom, vulgarizing ValmTki’s poem for the sake of 
their audiences.” (p. 85 f.). 

The southern recension is more conservative, because “In the South 
the religious significance imputed to the text lent it an almost scriptural 
status, insulating it to a greater extent from alteration”. The commen- 
tators are thought to have been helpful in this preservation (op. cit., p. 
86 n, 10). 

Pollock admits that the S recension, too, has its corruptions (1984, 
89). The oral transmission is accountable for the wide divergence in the 
recensions (p. 86 if.). When the variants are neutral, i.e. in the absence 
of other criteria, the choice from among these variants must be made 
on the basis of the generally best recension (p. 89). (In principle this is 
correct; I do not agree on the choice.) However, “. . . where the choice 
between versions (= recensions, v.D.) is not neutral, we must review 
the recensions with care; for if they all ultimately derive more or less 
independently from the same oral source, then the correct reading in 
any given case may be preserved by any one of them” (ibid.). 


^ Cf. Sbinxvasan 1984. Even if a wholesale reconstruction may not be 
possible, we can still discern an archetype and study particular features both in 
it and. bv hisrher criticism, in the poet’s text. 
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In this theory two contradictory elements are combined: on the one 
hand the S recension is said to be more static than the other recension; 
on the other hand the necessity is felt to explain why the correct 
readings may be found anywhere. The actual application of this theory 
amounts to saving the S recension as long as it is not wholly unreason- 
able to do so and to ascribing meanings to words in the S recension 
which are “unique” (Pollock 1986, passim)^ on the basis of normal 
usage of other words in the N recension. 

From the point of view of the N recension it is the S recension which 
has changed the wording, introducing more grammatical and other 
irregularities in the course of the centuries. 

“The religious significance imputed to the text” is said to be the 
cause of the more conservative character of the S recension. The worth 
of this argument is dubious. For we must keep in mind three facts: 

1) The original Ramayana was not a Vaisnavite text; Rama was not 
divine; Visnu is hardly mentioned at all (for lit. see Daalen 1980, pages 
mentioned in index s.v. Visnu and Rama- Visnu; cf. Goldman 1984, 
43-47). 

2) The split into recensions must have occurred at an early date; their 
existence is attested in the 6th C. A.D. (for lit. see Daalen 1980, 18). 

3) It will be hard to point to any popular Rama-movement between the 
first appearance of a ValmTki Ramayana, say 4th C. B.C. (Daalen 1989, 
40 and n. 20) and the time at which the split into recensions was already 
there^. 

The alleged preservation by commentators is an antique argument. 
Commentators knew their own recension only; so they are testimonia 


^ For instance at 2,46,9a natikrantam is said to mean “unexpected” on the 
ground of atarkitas in the N recension. On another instance, vyasane, “at law” 
(1), see below. 

^ For a short survey of Rama’s rise from human hero to an avatar of Vis^u 
see Smith 1988, 17ff. and Brockington 1984, 323ff.; cf. Whaling 1980, Ac- 
cording to Smith (1988, 17) V. S. Agbawala and Rai Krishnadasa state in 
their review of the Critical Edition, Vol. I, JAOS 82 (1962) 578, that “the 
establishment of a Rama cult was later (than the 5th cent. A.D., v.D.) still and 
began in South India where around the sixth or seventh century the southern 
recension of ValmTki came to be considered a sacred text”, whereas, actually, 
they guess that the S recension came to South India in this period, because “it 
is about this period that the earliest references to Rama story begin to appear 
in the songs of the Alwar saints. Prior to this the Tevaram songs of Nainar 
inspiration invariably sing of Ravana as one of the greatest Saiva devotees. ” By 
the way, according to Agra w ala and ICrishnadasa the N recension is of 
greater antiquity than the S one; they asked for an examination de novo of the 
grammatical and metrical irregularities. 
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only for their own recensions. The earliest one lived 1100 A.D., long 
after the split into recensions had occurred (Daalen 1980, 17fF.)^. 
Moreover the designation ‘‘southern” may be misleading. In the earliest 
days of European Indology the S recension was called septe7itrionaUs, 
‘northern’; Jacobi changed the term on the ground that this recension 
occurred in South-India also (1893, If.). The S recension was prevailing 
up to UJjain at least (Rtjben 1936, 55). On these arguments one cannot 
base a theory that holds that the S recension was exempt from the 
vagaries of oral transmission. 

In Jacobi’s theory people in Northern India did not tolerate gram- 
matically irregular Sanskrit; in Pollock’s theory these self-same peo- 
ple are in need of a simpler Sanskrit. Both act as if the questions Who 
knew Sanskrit, where, when and to what extent? are answerable in all 
detail; in any case their answers are at variance. 

The northern glossing activity is said to have lasted for centuries. Of 
course, positing a single bard from whom the northern recension must 
ultimately derive would not do. Fot it is hardly imaginable that an oral 
performer could have produced a text inclusive of the alleged glosses 
while reflecting upon the original text without them. Moreover such a 
concept would be as objectionable as von Schlbgel’s theory that was 
criticized by Jacobi. So it must have been a process involving many 
individuals over the centuries. 

The implicit supposition of this theory is that a gloss which had 
arisen somewhere in Northern India caught on in such a way as to 
spread across the whole of Northern India, from Rajasthan, Kashmir 

^ This is not the only instance of failure to mention the refutation of an 
antique argument: Pollock (1984, 89n.21) mentions Ruben’s argument of the 
agreement of the Ram. S recension in the parallel passages of the Mahabharata 
against the Ram. N recension as a ground for the relative antiquity of the S 
recension. Neither Daalen 1980, 49—56 is mentioned, nor, surprisingly, a fellow 
Chicago translator, B.A. van Nooten (The Ramopakhyana and the Ra- 
mayana. IndT 8-9 [1980-81] 293-305). van Nooten concludes that the Mbh. 
adopted the Rama episode before the split into the Ram. recensions, N/S (p. 
301 ) . Then it is interesting to observe that most of the passages borrowed by the 
Mbh. occur in the NE recension and some more in the N recension in general, 
whereas the S recension has only one passage exclusively in common with the 
Mbh., sharing its other common passages with one or more N sub-recensions, 
and three-quarters of them with the NE sub -recension. I would conclude that 
the N, and esp. the NE, recension has preserved the text as it existed at the time 
of the Mbh.’s borrowing better than the S recension; cf. Brockington (1984, 
310f.) whose conclusion is similar, van Nooten (p. 302) has an understatement: 
‘Tt would seem that the text-historical model (i.e. that of the CE, v.D.) might 
need revision and that perhaps the NE version should be given a more promi- 
nent place in the earlier stages of the development of the text”. 
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up to Bengal, not only along genetic lines in the area of its origin, but 
also through contamination across the subcontinent. Of course, there 
has been a lot of contamination between the sub -recensions and even 
between the recensions®. However, the condition for a glossing theory 
to be posited is that there are quite a number of innovations which have 
arisen and spread in the described way and which are universally 
attested in the N mss. at present. When we take into consideration the 
area involved, it is most unlikely in itself that this could have happened. 
Moreover, such a tendency towards uniformity would be strange when 
viewed from an oral transmission’s aptitude to change the wording 
while telling the same story. 

From the modern researcher’s point of view the existence of such a 
theory means that he can declare a universal testimony of the N mss. 
to be secondary rather than original, caused genetically. It means that 
he can reject such a testimony if it does not suit him, that he is more 
inclined to believe that an original reading is preserved at places where 
there is wide variance than that he is prepared to believe that a univer- 
sal testimony is original. In short, such a theory is a tool for destroying 
the only certainty we have, that of universal testimony by the mss. Cf. 
Daalen 1989, 26 (bottom), 28 (sub 3,4,3), 33 if., 41. These references are 
concerned with the universal testimony of all the mss., both N and S, 
but the same applies when we look at one particular recension and want 
to establish its original readings^. 

Instances of glosses are said to be numerous. Pollock (1984, 86 
n. 11) mentions seven of them; as six of them were already mentioned 
earlier (Pollock 1979), they are apparently regarded as representative. 

I for one cannot see glosses in them ~ e.g. iti at 2,51,12c is translat- 
able with ‘reflecting, thinking’; must those mss. which have a reading 
with iti -h the participle cintayata be regarded as having glossed the text 
which missed that participle originally, or is it just a variant reading? 
— and that is why I dismissed them earlier (Daalen 1986, 409—413; 
1989, 27). However, let us have a closer look at them. 

At 2,51 , 1 1 , preceding the verse just mentioned, the S recension reads 
draksyamas (c), which must be a passive reflexive (Pollock 1986, 420), 
whereas the N recension has a perfect sloka (1227*). Most of the other 
irregular passive forms belong to the present system and are recogniz- 
able through the suffix -ya- (cf. Daalen 1980, 86; HoLTZMANisr 1884, 


® When a transmission which was, at least partly, oral is concerned, ‘conta- 
mination’ is not a felicitous term; some neutral term would be better, but that 
is not the point here. 

^ See the appendix. 
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25 f.); perfect and future active forms with passive sense are rare®. 
draksyamas, passive^ is too bad Sanskrit. In my opinion the S reading 
at sloka 11 is secondary and the N reading original. And then it is more 
likely that the N recension has kept the original reading in the very next 
sloka than that the other recension has done so. So iti + the participle 
cintayatd is the original reading and is not a gloss. I reject draksydmas 
on the general ground of the non-occurrence of irregularities in the 
original Ramayana; in the next two instances the context, too, shows 
that the irregularities are not original. 

At 2,17,6 Kausalya is worsphipping. The S recension reads at 

7c and hdvayantxm at 8d. The N recension has different readings. If one 
thinks it is improbable that a woman, herself, would sacrifice, one must 
take juhoti in causative sense; if one thinks a woman may sacrifice, then 
hdvayantzm must have the meaning of the simplex. At sloka 6 the S 
recension tells us she is worshipping Visnu, whereas the N recension 
says she is worshipping the gods. In a poem which came to be regarded 
as a Vaisnavite text it is more likely that Visnu crept in than that he 
was thrown out^. So we see that the S recension has changed the text 
at 6, 7 and 8. Must we now believe that the N reading mangalavddinim 
is a gloss on the S reading krtamangald at 7d? It is the S reading that 
is secondary; there is no gloss. 

At 1,8,9 dvaividhyani brahmacaryasya hhavisyati (ab) must mean 
something like: his “chastity will be destroyed'’ (Goldman 1984, 139), 
dvaividhyam being the difficult point, said to be glossed in the N recen- 
sion. In sarga 8 Rsyasrhga’s story is told as a prophecy; the N recension 
keeps to the future tense. At 10b the S recension reads samahhivartata, 
augmentless imperfect (3 S mss. variate), thus showing the S recension’s 
inability to tell a story properly. Must we now believe that the S reading 
dvaividhyam is original instead of one of the N variants? 

In adharmabhayabhltas ca paralokasya . . . / tena . . . nadydham dtmd- 
nam ahhisecaye jf , “I fear the danger of unrighteousness, . . ., and I fear 
what other people might say. That is why I do not have myself conse- 
crated at once” (Pollock 1986, 186) at 2,47,26 teria stands at an odd 


^ N. Sen (The secondary conjugations in the RamSyana. Poona Orientalist 
14 [1949] 102 f.) lists one perfect form, active with passive sense, bibhidur, 
occurring once; future forms: wpamoksyasi (once) and hdsyati (twice). Perfect 
forms in Holtzmann 1884, 18 include dadrsur, ‘they looked like’. For future 
forms in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit see F, Edgbrton, BHS, Vol. I: Grammar, 
New Haven 1953, § 37.14. 

^ See e.g. 2,102,2e Brahman is the Boar, but in the NW sub-recension and 
a number of other N mss. Visnu’s name has crept in; on the passage see Gonba 
1969, 140; for other literature see Daalen 1980, 275f. 
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place and paralokasya (genitive instead of ablative) is dependent on 
°bMtas, the last member of a compound. Such a thing is rare and no 
Sanskrit. One must say that the S recension is corrupt here instead of 
regarding lokavadabhayena as a gloss. 

At 2,24,7 the predicate sreydn 4- ablative is said to be a gloss on 
visisyate + instrumentalis. 

In the kaccid-aarga 2,94, which is modelled after Mbh. 2,5, aloka 49 
‘‘I trust your wise ministers, . . ., render judgement impartially when a 
rich man and a poor man are engaged in a suit” vyaaane is said to mean 
“in a suit” on the ground of the alleged N gloss vivadato , . . balino 
durbalaaya ca. The corresponding Mbh. verse is 2,5,95: “Or do your 
ministers corrupted by bribes see matters falsely if something arises 
between a wealthy man and a poor man, . . (Buitenen 1975, 44); “if 
something arises” : vyutpanne\ the S reading is vyaktam te: “Are you sure 
they do not see falsely . . .?” Two S mss. read vyaaane. Are we to suppose 
that all the other Mbh. mss. glossed this vyasanel vyaaane is more likely 
to be a corruption for vyamaane^ ‘deceiving, cheating’; cf. Mbh. 9,60,35c 
vyarnaanena^ v.l. vyaaanena (cf. pw, s.v. vyaaana-). The sense, then, is: 
“when a poor man and a wealthy man are cheating . . .”. 

The last instance occurs in the aarga wherein Rama takes leave of his 
mother Kausalya: 2,21,11 “From these words of Rama’s, Kausalya 
recognized what was proper. ‘So be it,’ she replied, though without joy 
to tireless Rama” (Pollock 1986, 129). The CE follows the S recension, 
tathety uvdca auprvtd {pdda c). At 12d Kausalya is said to be “in deep 
sorrow”. Pollock (p. 368 f.) observes this and the N variant at 11c 
duhkhdrtd, “sick with grieF’. So he conjectures (and translates) 
aauprttd, commenting: “The emendation to \uvdca\aupT%td is easy, be- 
sides being necessary. The meter is no problem for the heavy sequence 
is not uncommon, see 20.18a”. However, the metre makes the conjec- 
ture impossible: a third vipuld is not uncommon, but it has a caesura 
after the fifth syllable^®, and that is absent here. So the N recension 
must be followed at pdda c. And is it now probable that the N recension 
has glossed suhhadaraawd at pdda b with dharmadaraini., when we see a 
S change in the next pdda'l That is highly unlikely. 

To sum up: as to one of the seven instances a comparison with the 
Mbh. makes a gloss unlikely (the vyasana-^qaestion at 2,94,49); in 
another case there is the failure to see very bad Sanskrit as a corruption 
(2,47,26); in four other cases a southern change immediately preceding 
or following the allegedly glossed word causes us to regard the N 


See e.g. H. Jacobi, Zur Lehre vom ^loka. Indische Studien 17 (1885) 443 
(= Kleine Schriften, ed. B.K5lvbb, Wiesbaden 1970, 1/176). 
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readings not as glosses but as original readings. I admit that in two of 
these four cases the S readings can be saved by the old polishing theory, 
which, however, is no longer defendable (Daalen 1980, 1989). So both 
general grounds and an examination of the seven representative in- 
stances lead us to reject the glossing theory. 

Valmiki’s Ramayana was originally a good text, grammatically and 
stylistically. Many accretions flew into it, some at such an early date as 
to have been already present in the archetype, others were added later 
on, now present in a various number of various mss. Through the 
transmitters, less sista than the poet himself, corruptions have crept in, 
at various places in all the recensions, albeit that more of them have 
crept into the S recension. 

The Critical Edition is based upon the S recension, and so upon the 
wrong one^^ Consequently the value of any translation of its text is 
limited. 


Appendix: On the Universal Testimony of the Mss. 

OoiiDMAN (1984, 44f. n. 85) argues that sarga 6,105, where Rama is 
called a god by the gods, is late. Both this identification and the unusual 
textual homogeneity we see in this sarga “indicates not antiquity but 
a late and sectarian passage accepted with little change by all scribes. 

. . . Passages such as this must make us very wary of claims, such as 
those put forward by Daalbn 1980, pp. 5—13, that universal testimony 
is a sign that passages belong to the archetype or even to the corpus of 
the original poet”. 

At what time should the passage have been accepted by all scribes'? 
It is hard to imagine that this would have happened centuries after the 
archetype (1st or 2nd C. A.D.); for that would mean that an addendum 
must have been delivered all over India to scribes for incorporation at 
a given point. If a passage has reached all later scribes, it must have 
been present at the place and at the time of origin of the archetype, or 
in any case it must have been not very far removed from it in place and 
time for inclusion as an afterthought. A generalizing theory may neglect 
this nicety. 


The CE based upon the S recension, cannot claim to represent the arche- 
type. And even as to the S recension matters are not as simple as the CE would 
lead us to believe: Brockington 1986 finds indications of “a definite alternative 
tradition which must have enjoyed some currency in Kerala” (p. 22); the CE’s 
M4 is not the only S ms. with N leanings; there are at least two others. See also 
Brockington 1990. 
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6,105 belongs to the story of STta’s Fire-ordeal (6,103; 104; 106), 
declared late by W. Priisttz, and by N. Sen, whereas Mum already saw 
that 6,105 is late. Since it occurs in all the mss., we must ascribe the 
passage to the archetype, while negating its authenticity by higher 
criticism. 

There are a number of cases of irregular voice which are universally 
attested: at 6,99,1; 33; 101,39; 103,8; 11; cf. 104,19. They must be 
ascribed to the archetype. In Daalbn 1980 (cf. 1989) I have shown that 
the majority of universally attested irregularities occur in late passages, 
whereas the well -attested cases are heavily concentrated in these same 
passages (1989, 38f.). On these and other observations I base my thesis 
that the poet, himself, had a command of Sanskrit. So the universal 
testimony of irregular forms is one argument more for regarding the 
passage, though part of the archetype, as secondary. My results coin- 
cide with those of predecessors working with other methods. For de- 
tails, on this passage, see Daalen 1980, 189ff. 

So why one should be “very wary” about my claim that universal 
testimony leads to the conclusion of presence in the archet 3 ;^e, escapes 
me. I make a careful distinction between archetype and poet’s text; see 
e.g. Daalen 1980, 7, 10, and 12; notice that Goldman refers to my 
pages 5—13. Suggesting that I claim to reach the poet’s text on the 
ground of universal testimony - and suggesting this in a discussion of 
sarga 6,105 which I regard as late with Goldman and others, at that — , 
is highly misleading. One wonders whether any discussion is possible. 
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ZUM GEBRAUCH VEDISCHER MANTRAS IN DEN 
SCHLUSSKAPITELN DER AHIRBUDHNYASAMHITl* 


Von Andreas Bock-Raming, Freiburg i.Br. 

I. Einleitting 

Es ist seit langem bekannt, dafi die religibs-philosophische Literatnr 
des Visnuisimis und des Sivaismus von zahlreichen Versnchen zeugt, 
ihre eigenen theologischen, philosophischen und vor allem rituellen 
Ausfuhrungen mit Elementen des vedischen Opfers oder bestimmten 
vedischen Mantras zu verbinden. Auch in den von der brahmanischen 
Orthodoxie als haretisch und Veda-feindlich verurteilten tantrischen 
Schriften dieser beiden religiosen Richtungen treten Bestrebungen, 
Teile der vedischen Tradition den eigenen, neuen Gedanken zu assimi- 
lieren, offen zutage. Bereits vor einiger Zeit gelangte K. Bhattachabya 
in seinem Aufsatz „Le «vedisme» de certaines textes hindouistes“ zu 
der allgemeinen Feststellung, da6 sich von alien „neo-brahmanischen 
Religionen“ in erster Linie der Visnuismus mit seinen beiden Haupt- 
schulen, dem Pahcaratra und dem Vaikhanasa, am engsten der vedi- 
schen Tradition angeschlossen habe^. Fur das Pahcaratra, auf dessen 
Literatur sich Bhattacharya dann im ersten Teil seiner weiteren 
Ausfuhrungen beschrankt, laBt sich eine Ftille von terminologischen 
Entlehnungen aus der vedischen Literatur nachweisen. Als Beispiel 
fuhrt Bhattacharya u. a. die Identifizierung der Teile des Korpers 
Visnus mit den Bestandteilen des vedischen Opfers im 37. Kapitel der 
Ahirbudhnyasamhita an^. Nach Bhattacharyas Urteil ist es jedoch 
nicht gerechtfertigt, in den von ihm untersuchten Fallen von einem 
„wirklichen Vedismus“ zu sprechen; der Vedismus der Pahcaratrins sei, 
so Bhattacharya, lediglich als eine Art oberflachlicher Anstrich zu 
beurteilen, wahrend seine eigentliche Orientierung ganz anders geartet 


* Dieser Aufsatz ist die iiberarbeitete Fassung eines am 30. 8. 1990 auf der 
VIII. World Sanskrit Conference in engliseher Sprache gehaltenen Vortrages: 
„On the Use of Vedic Mantras in the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita^. Ftir wertvolle 
sachiiche Hinweise zu meinen Ausfuhrungen bin ich Herrn Dr. Ch. H. Werba 
sowie Herm Prof. Dr. O. von Hiniiber zu Dank verpflichtet. 

1 JAs 255 (1967) 199-222, S.200. 

2 A.a.O., S.200f. 


WZKS 36 (1992) 71-89 
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sei^. Das zitierte vedische Ritual besitze in diesen Werken nur einen 
allegorisclien W^ert*^. Von allon vcdischen Mantras sei die Literatur der 
Pancaratrins ausschlieBlich an RV 1,22,20 tad visnoh jparamdm paddm 
. . . und dem Purusasukta (RV 10,90) interessiert^. Ahnlich urteilt 
Bhattacharya auch iiber die Adaption vedischer Termini in den sivai- 
tischen Agamas: „Encore une fois, Tancienne typologie n’est done pas 
abandonnee. Mais, en fait, Tideal est tellement different que cette 
fidelite a la tradition n’apparait que comme une affaire de pure 
forme"' 

Von einer oberfiachlichen und kiinstlich hergestellten Verbindung 
zu vedischen Mantras wird man auch im Falle der Ritual-Texte der 
Vaikhanasas sprechen konnen, die J. Gonda in seinem Artikel „Some 
Notes on the Use of Vedic Mantras in the Ritual Texts of the Vaikhana- 
sas"' ^ untersucht hat. Obwohl die Vaikhanasas eine ganz besondere 
Hinwendung zur vedischen Tradition bekunden und von einer Fiille 
vedischer Mantras Gebrauch machen, trifft doch auch hier in den aller- 
meisten Fallen das Urteil zu, da6 die benutzten vedischen Texte Ritu- 
alen iiber lagert werden, mit denen sie urspriinglich nichts zu tun hat- 
ten®. 

Neben der visnuitischen und sivaitischen tantrischen Literatur ha- 
ben sich aber auch ganz andere sektarische Texte der oben in Umrissen 
geschilderten Adaptionstechnik bedient. So haben R. Salomon (in sei- 
nem 1986 im Adyar Library Bulletin erschienenen Artikel „The &vetas- 
vatara and the NasadTya: Vedic Citations in a Saiva Upanisad"") und 
Th. Oberlies (Die Svetasvatara-Upanisad: Eine Studie ihrer Gottes- 
lehre [Studien zu den „mittleren"" Upanisads I]. WZKS 32 [1988] 
35-62) gezeigt, daB die Kompilatoren der Svetasvatara-Upanisad hau- 
fig Mantras aus RV und YV (zusammengestellt in Oberlies’ App. I 
„Die , vedischen" Zitate der SU"", a. a. O., p. 55— 57) zitieren oder para- 
phrasiert wiedergeben, um so ihre Lehre von Siva als hochstem Gott zu 
untermauern. 

Im Lichte dieser Ergebnisse erscheint es nun besonders interessant, 
einige Kapitel der bereits oben erwahnten, der anonymen Pahearatra- 
Literatur zuzurechnenden Ahirbudhnyasamhita (= AS) zu unter- 
suchen, die v. a. durch die im Jahre 1916 erschienene Arbeit F. O. 
Schraders mit dem Titel „Introduction to the Pahearatra and the 

^ A.a. O., S-206. 

4 A.a. O., S.200. 

^ A.a. O., S.206. 

« A.a.O., S.211, 

^ IIJ 14 (1972) 1-31. 

A.a.O., S.22. 
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Ahirbudhnya-Samhita“ zu den bekanntesten Texten der visniiitischen 
tantrischen Literatur gerechnet warden kann. Ein Blick auf das vor- 
letzte Kapitel dieser Samhita, Kap. 59, scheint Bhattacharyas Urteil, 
was die Benutznng vedischer Mantras durch die Pahcaratrins angeht, 
zu bestatigen: In immerhin fast 40 Versen wendet sich der AS-Redaktor 
dort dem Puriisasukta zn, das er im Sinne der ftir den Pancaratra- 
Visnuismus charakteristischen Lehre von den vyuha^ genannten Mani- 
festationen des hochsten Gottes Visnn-Narayana interpretiert^. So- 
wohi Schrader als anch Bhattacharya, der verschiedentlich ans der 
AS zitiert (s. o.), ist es Jedoch offensichtlich entgangen, daB die AS in 
den Kapiteln 57 und 58 eine Reihe weiterer vedischer Mantras aufgreift 
und im Sinne ihrer visnuitischen Theologie interpretiert. Im einzelnen 
handelt es sich dabei um die GayatrT (RV 3,62,10; behandelt in den 
Versen AS 57,l--19ab); den Mantra RV 1,99 an Jatavedas (behandelt in 
den Versen AS 57,29—51); die an Rudra gerichtete Strophe RV 7,59,12, 
die an den Hymnus 7,59,1—11 an die Marnts angehangt ist (behandelt 
in den Versen AS 57,64—78), sowie die sog. Hotr-Formeln (behandelt in 
AS 58). 

Diese vedischen Mantras werden jedoch nicht, wie in tantrischer 
Literatur sonst i. a. iiblich, in ihrem Wortlaut zitiert, sondern der 
Verfasser der AS setzt ihre Kenntnis vorans und beginnt umgehend, 
jedes einzelne Wort des jeweiligen Mantra als diesen oder jenen Be- 
standteil des von ihm — nicht nur in den hier besprochenen Kapiteln 57 
und 58, sondern auch an anderen Stellen der Samhita - gelehrten 
theologischen Systems zu interpretieren. Dabei zeigt sich, daB sich die 
Interpretationen des jeweiligen Mantras auf drei Bereiche konzentrie- 
ren: den hochsten Gott Visnu-Narayana, seine Sakti bzw. deren ver- 
schiedene Aspekte (s. weiter unten) sowie den Adepten, der durch seine 
Hingabe zu Gott nach Erlosung strebt. 

II. Hauptteil 

Im zweiten Teil dieses Aufsatzes soli anhand von insgesamt fiinf 
besonders pragnanten und charakteristischen Beispielen — drei aus dem 
57., zwei aus dem 58. Kapitel — das oben beschriebene Verfahren naher 
erlautert werden 

® Schrader, Introduction to the Pahcaratra and the Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita, Madras 1916 (kUnftig abgekurzt als IP), S. 144, hat daraus geschlos- 
sen, daB sich die Idee der t; 2 /iiAa-Spekulation aus dem Purusasukta RV 10,90 
entwickelt habe. Wie ich in einer demnachst erscheinenden groBeren Publika- 
tion zu zeigen versucht habe, kann man dieser Beurteilung jedoch aus textge- 
schichtlichen Griinden nicht langer zustimmen. 

Die Interpretation der vedischen Mantras in diesen Kapiteln ist, wie alle 
anderen Stoffe des Gesamttextes der AS auch, in der Form einer Belehrung 
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1. RY 7,59^12^^ : zum ersten Wort dieser Strophe, tr^yambakam, heiBt es 
in AS 57,64cd-65: 

iccha jnaptih kriya ceti tisro lokasya mataral} j I 
tisras tu yasya vidyante jagadhhdvinya urjitah / 
tryamhakah sa tu vijneyo j^nasaktikriydnvitah // 

‘"Wollen, Erkenntnis und Handeln, so (heiBen) die drei Mlitter der 
Welt. 

“Bei wem die drei Machtigen [eben diese drei Miitter] vorhanden sind, 
die die Welten fdrdern, der ist als der mit Erkennen, Kraft und Handeln 
ausgestattete Tryambaka zu erkennen.” 

Brlauterungen: Im Vergleich zu anderen ahnlichen Textstellen der AS, 
die von der bzw. den Saktis des Gottes Visnu-Narayana spreehen, 
nimmt die oben zitierte Aussage eine Sonderstellung ein. Den Ausfiih- 
rungen des Anfangskapitels der AS zufolge gibt es zum einen zwei 
Aspekte der hdchsten Sakti des Gottes: die als causa instrumentalis 
verstandene, die Schopfung in Gang setzende kriyasakti und die als 
causa materialis zu begreifende hhutisakti^^ . Zum anderen kennt die AS 
die sich wUhrend der Phase der sog. reinen Schopfung {suddhasrsti) zu 
den vyuhas formierenden sechs Attribute (guna) des hochsten Gottes, 
die als jndna, sakti, aisvarya, bala, vlrya und tejaa bestimmt werden^^. 
Mit dieser in den Anfangskapiteln und anderen Passagen der AS gelehr- 
ten Auffassung ist der Halbvers 57,64cd kaum zu vereinbaren: Zwar gilt 
die genannte kriyasakti ihrem Wesen nach auch als Wollen (z. B. 3,30c 
icchdtmd), jedoch ist 57,64cd, soweit ich sehe, die einzige Stelle in der 
AS, an der icclm als eine selbstandige Entitat auftritt. Erklarbar ist 
diese Abweichung gegeniiber der sonst in der AS mehr oder minder 
recht einheitlich vertretenen Lehre hinsichtlich der beiden Aspekte der 
Sakti und der sechs guTias mit einem Riickgriff auf Vorstellungen, wie 
sie im Saktismus und im kaschmirischen Sivaismus zu finden sind. Dort 
werden 1. iccha, 2. jndna und 3. kriyd als drei Aspekte der mit Siva 
verbundenen Sakti gelehrt, zu denen sich noch die weiteren Aspekte cit 
und dnanda gesellen. iccha ist der Wille zur Schopfung, bezeichnet 
alle mentalen und psychischen Vorgange, die die Beziehung zwischen 


gehalten, die Ahirbudhnya (= Siva) dem Weisen Narada erteilt. Besonders 
deutlich wird dies in AS 57,2ab mit tasya (gemeint ist das sdvitri genannte Licht; 
s. dazu S. 80f.) vydkhydm imarri samyag gadato me nisdmaya /. 

Der Text lautet: triyambakarri yajdmahe sugdudhini pu§tivdrdhanam / 
urvdrukdm iva bdndhandn Tnrtyor m,uk§%ya mo/mrtdt //; zur Beurteilung dieses 
Verses s. H. Oldbnbebg, Rgveda. Textkritische und exegetische Noten. Sie- 
bentes bis zehntes Buch, Berlin 1912 (Unv. Nachdruck Gottingen 1970), S.47. 

Vgl. dazu SCHKADBB, IP, 8. 30f. 

AS 2,56-61ab; vgl. Schradeb, IP, S.32~34. 
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Siibjekt nnd Objekt herstelien, wahrend die kriya die Aktivitaten zwi- 
schen den konkreten Formen der wahrgenommenen AuBenwelt ans- 
fiihrt^^. Die in AS 57,65d innerhalb des Kompositnms jnanasakti- 
kriyanvitah genannte Reihe scheint sich hingegen wiederum an den in 
den genannten Anfangskapiteln gegebenen Verhaltnissen zu orientie- 
ren, wenn auch die Zusammenstellung - jnana und sakti als zwei der 
sechs Attribute, kriya als ein Aspekt der hochsten Sakti — ungewohnlich 
ist. 

Wahrend das zweite Wort der ersten Haifte von RV 7,59,12 — 
yajdmahe — als die Hingabe eines (Opfer-)Gegenstandes an eine Gottheit 
definiert wird^^, erfolgt die Erklarung zu dem dritten Wort ~ sugdndhim 
- in mehreren Schritten. Zunachst werden zwei allgemeine Erklarungen 
vorgelegt, die jeweils einen der beiden Bestandteile dieses Komposi- 
tums, d. h. su"* und °gandhi, deuten sollen. Wahrend jedoch die erste 
ohne weiteres einsichtig ist — sobhano yasya gandho 'sti sa sugandhir 
itiryate // „Wessen Geruch schon ist, der wird als ein Wohlriechender 
bezeichnet“ (57,66cd) — , bietet die zweite eine recht phantasievolle 
„etymologische Deutung^* an, die vorgibt, daB sich die Partikel an von 
der Wurzel sue herleitet: sobhanam sucayan sarvah sugaudhir iti 
sabdyate / „Jeder, der Sch5nes (an sich?) kenntlich macht, wird ein 
Wohlriechender genannt^ (67ab). Beiden allgemein gehaltenen Erkla- 
rungen folgt nun eine dritte, die auf den hochsten Gott bezogen wird 
(57,67cd-69): 

yah susthu sarvatattvdni gandhayaty dtmatejasd // 
gaudhayaty anuvedhena svasvarupikaroti yah / 
gandhadvni prthivyddibhutany evdkhildni ca j I 
sobhanam yasya tisthanti vase devasya sdsituh / 
sa sugandhih samdkhydto jndndtmd sarvavid vas% j / 

“Der, der auf gefallige Weise alle Elemente durch den Glanz seines 
Selbstes mit (seinem) Duft versieht, 

“(d. h.) der alle (feinstofflichen Elemente), den Geruch etc., (und grob- 
stofBichen) Elemente mit der Erde am Anfang, indem er sie durch- 
dringt, duften und (so) zu seiner Je eigenen Gestalt macht, 

“der Gewalt dessen, des Gottes (und) Gebieters, sie trefflich unterste- 
hen, dieser Herrscher, der Erkenntnis zu seinem Selbst hat und allwis- 
send ist, wird sugandhi genannt.” 


Vgl. Louise M. Finn, The Kulacudamani Tantra and the Vamakesvara 
Tantra with the Jayadratha Commentary, Wiesbaden 1986, S. 66; vgl. auch 
H. Brunnek, Un Tantra du Nord: Le Netra Tantra. BEFEO 61 (1974) 
125-197, S. 129 mit Anm.4. 

AS 57,66ab: yajatir dravyasamtyagali kdm cid uddisya devatdm /. 
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Bas erste Wort des Kompositums pustivdrdhanam wird ebenfalls im 
Sinne der Theologie der AS interpretiert. In AS 57,70— 72ab heiBt es: 
pustir hhUtih samdkhyatd yd sd sadasaddtmikd j 
saktir visnumay% visnoh sa tdm vardhayati svayam I j 
saTnkalpeTta samudhhdvya vitatya vividhdtmand j 
sarndhdrya samniyamydiha pratisamharate ca tdm jj 
tato 'sau bhagavdn visnuh kathyate pustivardhanah / 

“Welche die als hhuti bezeichnete ,Fulle‘ ist, das ist die ans Visnn 
bestehende Sakti Visnus, die ihrem Wesen nach sowohl seiend als auch 
nicht-seiend ist. Er selbst (d. h. der Gott) laBt diese gedeihen. 
‘‘Nachdem er sie mit seinem samkalpa hat entstehen lassen, sie mit 
seinem mannigfachen Selbst ausgebreitet, sie getragen und dann geban- 
digt hat, reabsorbiert er sie wieder. 

“Deshalb wird jener erhabene Visnu pustivardhana genannt.” 
Erlanterungen: Bas Wort pusti wird als die oben (S. 74) erwahnte 
bhutisakti^ ein Teil des kosmogonischen Systems der AS, gedentet. Bie 
Barstellung des hier libersetzten Textes laBt sich mit dem 3. Kapitel der 
AS vergleichen: Bie Aussage in AS 57,71ab, wonach die dnrch den 
Sndarsana Visnias symbolisierte und mit dessen samkalpa gleichgesetzte 
kriydsakti die bhutisakti entstehen lafit, entspricht AS 3,31-32ab^®. 
Ebenso deckt sich die Bemerkung in 71c, daB der Gott mit dem - mit 
der kriydsakti identischen — sarnkalpa die bhutisakti reguliere {sarrini- 
yam), sachlich mit AS 3,44cd-45, wonach die als Teil der hdchsten §akti 
des Gottes aufgefaBte bhutisakti die Entstehung der Welt bedeutet, die 
durch die kriydsakti reguliert wird^^. Keine Entsprechung im sonstigen 
Text der AS hat allerdings, soweit ich sehe, der in 70d zum Ausdruck 
gebrachte Gedanke, daB Visnu die bhutisakti wachsen lasse^^. 

Uber die Interpretation der einzelnen Worte hinausgehend bietet 
AS 57,72cd-74 eine zusammenfassende Beutung der ersten Halfte des 
RV -Mantra 7,59,12, in die neben den beiden Komponenten des Gottes 
und seiner Sakti der diese verehrende und nach Erlosung strebende 
Adept einbezogen wird: 

icchdjndnakriydkdram sobhandkhyani jagatpriyam / / 
svdkdrajndpitaisvaryam suddham samvinmayarn par am / 


unmeso yah susamkalpah sarvatravydhatah krtau / avyaktakdlapumrupdni 
cetandcetandtmikdm // hhutirn lak^m%may%rri visnoh saktirri sanibhdvayaty asau j. 

tadiyaikd kald hhutir jagadbhavanasanijhitd 1 1 vydpdro vdstavas tatra [ge- 
meint ist die hochste Sakti] jaganniyamandtmakah / ni§kald yd kriydsaktir 
laksmydh saudarsanz kald Ij. 

Ein ahnliches Bild wird jedoch in AS 6,13 gebraucht: Der vyuha Pra- 
dyumna iibergibt die beiden Entitaten purusa und sakti dem vyuha Aniruddha 
mit dem Auftrag, diese beiden wachsen zu lassen. 
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%sanam sarvalokanam purusam puskareJcsai^am j / 
devatam svani samuddisya svatmakhyadravyam uttamamfi / 
yajdma iti mantrasya purvahhagartha xdrsah // 

‘'Dem lotusangigen Purusa, dem Herrn aller Welten, dessen Gestalt atis 
Wollen, Erkennen nnd Handeln besteht, der als das Heil bezeichnet 
wird, der die Welten liebt, der seine Herrlichkeit durch (die Vielzahl) 
seiner Gestalten erkennen laBt, dem reinen, aus BewuBtsein Bestehen- 
den, dem Hochsten, 

“dem wollen wir unter Aufweis der eigenen Gbttlichkeit den hochsten, 
,eigenes Selbst‘ genannten Opfergegenstand opfern: solchermaBen ist 
die Bedeutung des ersten Teiles des Mantras/’ 

Der bereits in der zweiten Halfte von PV 7,59,12 vorgegebene Sinn 
- Erlosung vom Tode — wird von dem AS-Redaktor aufgegriffen und 
ebenfalls far seine theologischen Anschauungen verwendet. AS 
57,75-78 lautet: 

nirukto mrtyusabdo 'tra mrtyumrtyunirupane j 
svdtmasvdtmiyasamnydsi deve 'dya paramdtmani // 
mrtyor mucyeya samsdrdn ndnaduhkhamaJiodadheh j 
urvdrukam yathd pakvam aklesena svahandhandt // 
mucyate mrtyutas tadvad aharri nmcyeya bandTianut / 
samnydse sthairyam dsdste krte 'smin mdmrfdd iti jj 
amrtdd hrahmaTiAXS tasmdd yasmai mdm dattavdn aham j 
jdtu cin md sma mucyeya ksemtbhdvo bhaven mama j I 
“Das Wort ,Tod‘ wird hier im Hinblick aaf die Bestimmung des Todes 
Tod^^ erklart. Indem ieh mein eigenes Selbst and das za diesem Selbst 
Gehorige nan dem Gott, dem hochsten Selbst anvertraae, mochte ich 
vom Tod, dem samsdra, freikommen, der ein groBer Ozean der mannig- 
fachen Leiden ist. 

“Wie ein reifer Kiirbis ohne Mtihe von seinem Stiel gelost wird, so 
mochte ich vom Tod, von der Fessel (des samsdra) erlbst werden. 
“(Der, der solche Worte spricht oder dieses denkt,) wiinscht sich, wenn 
er die Hingabe (an den Gott) vollzogen hat, Daaerhaftigkeit (im Hin- 
blick aaf eben diese Hingabe); (dies bedeaten die Worte) ,nicht vom 
Nicht-Tod"; 


devatam svdm samuddisya'^ gemeint ist, daB der Adept die gottliche Natur 
seiner Seele erkannt hat, nachdem er sie von all dem, was nicht zn ihr gehort 
— Korper, Sinnesorgane, Intellekt — gesondert hat (vgL die Interpretation von 
RV 1,99, S.78). 

Zu icchd, jndna und hriyd s. S. 74f. 

Ein Ausdruck, der in der NrsimhapurvatapanT und Nrsimhottaratapanl 
Upanisad mehrfach vorkommt (vgL die bei G. A. Jacob, A Concordance to the 
Principal Upanisads and BhagavadgTta, S. 754 verzeichneten Stellen). 
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“(d.h.) niemais moge ich von diesem unsterblichen brahman, dem ich 
mich iibergeben babe, loskommen; mir moge ein Zum-Frieden-Gelan> 
gen zuteil werden.” 

2. Das Bild, das aus der Untersuchung der dtirch den AS-Redaktor 
geleisteten Interpretation von RV 7,59,12 gewonnen werden konnte, 
trifft in ahnlicher Weise auch fur die Auslegung der Strophe RV 1 , 99^2 
in AS 57,29-51 zu. Auch hier werden die einzelnen Worte im Sinne der 
theologischen Vorstellungen der AS gedeutet, indem sie auf den hoch- 
sten Gott, seine Sakti sowie die von dem Glaubigen erstrebte Erlosung 
bezogen werden. Als Beispiele seien die Erklarungen der ersten drei 
Worte jatdvedase, sunavdma und somam angefiihrt. Jatavedas gilt dem 
Verfasser des Textes als der hochste Gott, Soma als die Individualseele 
(57,32cd-33): 

sarvajnah sarvasaktis ca sarvakrt purusottamah / / 
jdtaveddh samuddista dtmd somah samiritah / 
sa hy avidydvasdt sarvayonisthah suyate soda // 

"‘Der allwissende, allmachtige, alltatige Hochste Purusa 
“wird als Jatavedas bestimmt, der dtman wird als soma bezeichnet. 
Dieser wird, infolge seines Nichtwissens in die SchoBe aller (Wesen) 
eingegangen, stets (wieder)geboren/gepre6t^^^.” 

Beide, Gott und Seele, werden mittels der Deutung von sunavdma 
zueinander in Beziehung gesetzt (57,36—38): 

somam yatJidhhisunvanti hy adhvare jatavedase / 
ditsamdnas tathdtmdnam rsili svam paramdtmayie j j 
dehendriyamanahpranadMgunebhyah svarupatah j 
vivinakti prasanikhydnaih sdmyavaisamyahetujaih // 
evam vivicya dattvdsmai svdtmdnain jatavedase / 
tatsthah sa tanmand bhutvd svendtho samvivitsate j j 
“Denn wie man beim Opfer fiir Jatavedas Soma preBt — wenn der Weise 
so sein (eigenes) Selbst dem hochsten Selbst iibergeben mochte — , 

“(so) sondert er durch Betrachtungen, die sich auf der Gleichheit (seiner 
eigenen Seele mit der hochsten Seele bzw. dem Gott) und der Verschie- 
denheit (seiner Seele von seinem Korper, seinem Intellekt etc.) griinden, 
(dieses sein Selbst) in seinem wahren Wesen von Korper, Sinnesorga- 
nen, Denkorgan, Atem, Intellekt und den Eigenschaften der Urmaterie; 
“und nachdem er sein eigenes Selbst so (von diesen) gesondert und es 
Jatavedas iibergeben hat, will er ihn, auf ihn gerichtet, an ihn denkend, 
durch sein Selbst ei’kennen.” 


jatavedase sunavdma somam ardtvyato ni dahdti vedah / sd nah par§ad dti 
durgdni visvd ndveva sindhum duritatiy agnih //. 

suyate ist als Mesa sowohl auf dtman als auch auf soma, zu beziehen. 
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Ftir die Auslegung der zweiten Halfte von E.V 1,99 gilt das gleiche 
wie flir die zweite Halfte von 7,59,12: Auch hier bot sich die bereits 
vorgegebene Aussage - Hinwegfiihren liber alle Schwierigkeiten - an, 
sie im Rahmen der Visnu-Theologie der AS im Sinne der Erlosung des 
Adepten aufzufassen (vgl. S. 77). Wahrend in AS 57,40 der feindselig 
Gesinnte {ardtiyat) als die durch falsche Erkenntnis verursachte Bin* 
dung (der Seele) interpretiert wird^^, heiBt es zn der zweiten Strophen- 
halfte (57,46-50): 

atra ndveti drstdntah sindhur ndrria mahodadhih / 
tarn yathd ndviko ndvd nausthitam 'pdrayen naram // 
duritddijpadadvandvat 'pdrane duritdtyayah / 
duritam gaditam dauhsthyam vdtavarsddisambhavam // 
aPbty atltya duritd duritdniti varnyate / 
duritam vdtavarsddyarn 'parihrtya yathdkhilam j j 
ndvikah 'pdrayen udvd sdgaram uausthitani naram j 
evarn sa bhagavan agnir jdtavedd harih svayam // 
duritam klesasamghdtam apavargavighdtakam / 
sarvani parikaran durgarn pdrayet tattvapaddhatim // 

“Hierbei (wird) mit dem Wort ndvd ein Beispiel (ausgedriickt), die 
Bezeichnung sindhu (bedeutet) ,der groBe Ozean‘: wie ein Bootsmann 
mittels eines Bootes einen in (eben diesem) Boot befindlichen Menschen 
liber diesen (d. h. den Ozean) hiniiberfiihrt. 

“Durch das mit durita beginnende Wortpaar (wird) die Uberwindung 
einer beim Uberqueren (eintretenden) Gefahr (ausgedriickt); Gefahr 
wird eine durch Wind, Regen etc. entstehende miBliche Lage genannt; 
''ati bedeutet ,uberschreitend‘, duritd sind die Gefahren; so wird es 
dargelegt. Wie ein Bootsmann unter Vermeidung von Gefahr — Wind, 
Regen etc. — mit seinem Boot einen auf (eben diesem) Boot befindlichen 
Menschen liber den Ozean fuhren kann, 

“ebenso kann dieser erhabene Agni-Jatavedas, Hari selbst, indem er 
jede Gefahr, (namlich) das Konglomerat von Ubeln, das der Erlosung 
entgegensteht, vermeidet, (einen Menschen) liber den unwegsamen 
Pfad der (die Bindung der Seele an den samsdra verursachenden) Ele- 
mente fuhren.” 

3. Als drittes Beispiel fiir die Art der Interpretationen von Mantras aus 
der Rksarnhita sei die Passage 57,2— 19ab angeflihrt, die die GayatrT RV 
3,62,10^^ zum Gegenstand hat. Die Verse AS 57,1-5 bieten zunachst 
aliein eine Erklarung des Wortes tad: 


ardtiydn sa tu prokto yo hy ardtivad doaret j sa ca bandhah sawdkhydto 
niithydjndrianibaridhanaJi I j. 

tdt savitur varen^yani bJidrgo devdsya dhtmahi / dhiyo yo nah pracoddyat / / . 
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yat tu jyotistrayam purvarn jyotiscakre nidarsitam / 
sdvitrain Ttdma yaj jyotis tat advitrisamaJivayam j / 
tasya vyakhydm imam samyag gadato me nisdmaya / 
samkalpaJi kathito yah sa sudarsanasamahvayaJi // 
yd sd bhutir mahdsakter vaisnavydh kotibhdgajd / 
suddhastiddhamayair bhdvais tanute vistrndti tdm jj 
pratisamcaraveldyd'm tdmayaty'^^ eva tdrri punah / 
tdyate tatra-tatraiva bhutyamse dhdrakdtmand / / 
pramdnatvena bhuyas ca tattadarthatayd punah j 
atas tad iti samkalpah procyate vaisnavah par ah // 

'‘Die drei Lichter, die zuvor in dem Lichter-Diagramm gelehrt worden 
sind - dasjenige (davon), das die Bezeichnung ,dem Savitr zugehorig' 
tragt, das heiBt SavitrT; 

“dessen Erklarung hdre hier in rechter Weise von mir, der ich (zu dir) 
spreche. Derjenige, der samkalpa genannt wird, der heiBt (anch) sudar- 
Sana. 

“Die bhuti{sakti) , die als ein Zehnmillionstel der groBen Sakti Visnns 
entstanden ist, die breitet er mit ihren aus Reinem und Unreinem 
bestehenden Zustanden aus (und) entfaltet sie (so). 

“Zur Zeit der Reabsorption l^Bt er sie wieder unbeweglich werden. Er 
breitet sich in diesem und jenem Teil der bhuti als Trager, 

“sodann als regulierendes Prinzip, weiterhin als dessen jeweiliger Zweck 
aus. Deshalb wird das Wort tad der hochste Wille Visnus genannt.*’ 
Eriauterungen : 

a) 57, lab: Zurecht verweist der Herausgeber der AS zu diesem Halb- 
vers auf Kapitel 23, Vers 44cd— 69ab, wo das jyotiscakra mit einhun- 

dert Speichen (satdrajyotiscakra) — es handelt sich dabei wie auch bei 
den weiteren im 23, Adhy, gelehrten cakra& um verschiedene magisehe 
Diagrammed® — beschrieben wird. Es wird nach AufFassug der AS aus 
drei „Lichtern“, d. h. Mantras, gebildet, namlich der mit dem Wort tad 
beginnenden GayatrT, der mit dem Wort jdtavedase beginnenden Tri- 
stubh (= RV 1,99) und der mit tryambakam anhebenden Anustubh ( = 
RV 7,59,12). Es handelt sich dabei also um die Mantras, die Gegenstand 


Die Form ist offenbar als Kausativum zu tavn} „erstieken“ (intr.); „er- 
schopft sem“ zu verstehen, obwohl sie korrekt tdmayati (ved. tamdy*") heiBen 
und dann die Bedeutuung „ersticken“ (tr.), „der Luft berauben“ haben miiBte. 
Wie es scheint, ist tdmayati eine ad hoc gebildete Kunstform, deren Silbe tdm das 
foigende Objekt tarn anklingen lassen soil (vgL auch unten, S. 82). 

Es kommen im 23. Adhy. auBer dem Satdrajyotiscakra zur Spraehe: das 
zw5ifspeichige cakra (l~'14ab), das ajitacakra und das ndrasimhacakra mit je 52 
Speichen (14cd— 29ab und 29cd-44ab), das brahmacakra (69ed— 73) sowie das 
mdtrkdcakra mit eintausend Speichen (74-111), 
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der Interpretationen des 57. Kapitels sind. Offenbar in Analogie zu der 
im Vedischen bestehenden Vorstellung von den drei personifiziert als 
Fener, Wind und Sonne gedachten Lichtern in den drei Weltgegenden 
werden in AS 23,46 und 47 die als Mutter der Veden bezeiehnete Gayatrl 
als Licht am Himmel (d. h. die Sonne) und die „Tristubh-Strophe“ (RV 
1,99) als das im Feueropfer enthaltene Lieht, das das Geopferte befor- 
dert (= das Feuer), identifiziert^^, wahrend es von der Anustubh ( = 
RV 7,59,12) heifit, da6 sie die Welten mit Saften nahre und die Augen 
erfreue^^. 

b) 2cd: Der samkalpa ist in der AS Visnus Wollen, sein Entschlufi zu 
werden er ist nach zahlreichen Stellen der AS mit dem ihn symboli- 
sierenden, sudarsana genannten Diskus Visnus sowie mit dessen kriyd- 
sakti (s. unten) identisch^^. 

c) Sab: Die hhuti{8ahti) bildet, wie bereits angedeutet, zusammen mit 
der kriyasakti zwei verschiedene Aspekte der einen hochsten Sakti des 
Gottes VisnU'Narayana. Nach der liberwiegenden Anzahl der Stellen in 
der AS (z. B. 3,27—28; 8,36 und 14,7—8) sind beide, kriya- und bhutisakti, 
ein winziger Bruchteil dieser hochsten Sakti; an anderen Stellen (z. B. 
5,8cd) wird dies jedoch nur von der bhutisakti im Hinblick auf ihr 
Verhaltnis zur hochsten Sakti gesagt^^. Dem letzteren Standpunkt 
scheint der hier besprochene Halbvers zu entsprechen. 

d) 3cd: Gemeint sind die beiden Schbpfungsphasen der reinen, das 
Zustandekommen der vyuhas, vyuhdntaras und vibhavas umfassenden^^ 
und der nicht-reinen, mit der Erschaffung der drei Entitaten purusa, 
kala und gunas einsetzenden Schopfung^^. Beide gehen von der Grund- 
lage der bhutisakti aus^^, die von der kriyasakti angetrieben wird^^. Aus 
einem spezifischen, weiter unten noch zu erlauternden Grunde ist in 
dem hier besprochenen Halbvers jedoch von Ausbreitung {tan; vi-stf) 
die Rede. 


yad etat prathitam jyotir divi pratyaksam uttamam / esa tad iti gayatri 
vedanam janani pard // yad etad agnihotrasthani jyotir vahati vai Jiutam / jdtave- 
dasa ity esd tristub agnimayl tanuh //. 

rasaih pusndti yad visvam jyotir nayananandanam / tat triyambakam ity 
esdnustuh indumayi tanuh //, AS 23,48. 

Vgl. AS 2,7ed: tasya sydm iti sanikalpo hhdvato 'bhdvato 'pi vd /j. 

VgL z. B. AS 8,30cd: yd kriyd ndma sarnhalpah sa sudarsanandmavdn //; 
ebenso 5,7. 

Vgl. auch Schrader, IP, S. 29, Anm. 6 und S. 30, Anm. 6. 

Beschrieben im 5. Kapitel. 

Beschrieben ab Kapitel 6, Vers 8. 

Vgl. auch 5,9. 

Z.B. 5,13-15ab; 14,8cd. 
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e) 4cd~5ab: Inhaltlieh sind diese Aussagen zu den Kapiteln 8-10 zu 
stellen, nach denen der sudarsana = samkalpa Visnus wahrend der 
Erschaffnng und Reabsorption der Welt als „Stutze^‘ (adhara) fungiert, 
hingegen wabrend der Phase der Erhaltung als regulierendes Prinzip 
(pramana), dnrch das jedes Ding sein (festes) MaB (iyattd) erhalt^®. 

Erst bei naherem Hinsehen wird deutlich, daB der AS-Redaktor in 
den oben iibersetzten Versen versuchte, seine Deutung des ersten Wor- 
tes der GayatrX, tad, als der samkalpa Visnus formal auf dem Wege einer 
Anhaufung von Worten mit gleichem oder ahnlichem Anlaut - tdm, 
tamayati, tayate - zu erreichen, um so eine ~ in Wirklichkeit natiirlich 
nicht bestehende - etymologische Verbindung zu suggerieren. Ahnlich 
kiinstlich ist die Erklarung weiterer Worte des G ay atri- Mantra, wie sich 
etwa am Beispiel des Wortes bhargas in 9-11 erhellt, das ebenfalls als 
der samkalpa gedeutet wird (57,9-lOab): 

bhargas tejah samdkhydtani prahhdvah kartrrupatd j 
bharattdam jagat krtsnam sambharaty api cesvardn // 
ramayaty api tat sarvarp rati cdrtham abMpsitam / 

'"bhargas wird das tejas (des Gottes) genannt; es ist (seine) magische 
Macht, sein Dasein (in) Gestalt des Agens. Es tragt diese ganze Welt 
und unterstiitzt auch die (weltlichen) Herrscher; 

“es ergotzt all dieses und gewahrt das gewiinschte Ziel.” 

Hier sind es die Silben bhar, sar und ar in den Worten bharati, sarribha- 
rati, sarvam und artham, die die Lautgestalt des zu erklarenden Wortes 
bhargas anklingen lassen und so offenbar suggerieren sollen, daB die 
Bedeutung der Worte bharati etc. zugleich die Bedeutung des Terminus 
bhargas erhellt. 

4. Den im 58. Kapitel der AS folgenden Ausfiihrungen liegen ebenfalls 
vedische Mantras zugrunde, die jedoch nicht, wie in AS 57, aus der 
Rksarnhita stammen, sondern den zum Schwarzen Yajurveda gehori- 
gen Texten zuzuordnen sind. Es handelt sich um die u. a. vom Adhva- 
ryu bzw. dem Opferveranstalter bei der Feuerreibung gesprochenen 
fiinf Hotr-Formeln, die in der Katha- (9,8-9;l 1— 12; vgl. auch 9,13-16), 
Maitrayanlya- (l,9,l;4-5', vgl. auch 1,9,3;6— 7) und Kapisthalakatha- 
samhita (8,11—12) sowie dem Taittirlyaranyaka ([TA] 3,1-6) bezeugt 
sind und auf die auch im Taittirlyabrahmana (2,2-3), Apastambasrau- 
tasutra (14,13, l-2;4-8;13; 14,14,2;5;7-9;1 1-13; 14,15,1-5; 21,10,6-7; 
21,11), Sahkhayanasrautasutra (10,14,1— 2;4; 10,15,1— 2;4; 10,16,l-2;4; 
10,17,1— 2;4; 10,18,1— 2;4) und Aitareyabrahmana (5,23 = 24,4 und 


36 


10,14cd-15ab; vgl, Schbadek, IP, S. 103-108. 
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5,25 = 24,6) Bezug genommen wird*'^. Die Formeln im einzelnen lauten 

nach dem Wortlaut des TA nebst Ubersetzung: 

a) die Zehnhotr-Formel — cittih sruk \ cittdm ajyam | vdg vedih | ddhitarri 
harhih \ keto agnih \ vijnatam cLgntt \ vakpatir hold | mana upavakta \ prdwo 
havih 1 sdmadhvaryuh \ „Der Opferloffel ist die gedankliche Absicht; die 
Butter ist das Gedachte (Beabsichtigte); die Vedi ist die Sprache; die 
Opfergrasstreu ist das sehnsiichtig Erschante (durch Meditation er- 
zeugte Objekt); das Feuer ist der Wille; der AgnTdh ist das Erkannte 
(Wissen); der Hotar ist der Herr Uber die Sprache; der Upavaktar 
(Aufforderer) ist der Geist; die Opfergabe ist der Lebensatem; der 
Adhvaryu ist das Saman (als aktivierende Melodie)“ (TA 3,1,1)^^ 

b) die Vierhotr-Formel — prthivi hotd | dydur adJivaryuh 1 rudrb 'gntt | 
brhaspdtir upavaktd | „Der Hotar ist die Erde, der Adhvaryu der Him- 
mel, der AgnTdh Hudra, der Upavaktar Brhaspati“ (TA 3,2,1) 

c) die Funfhotr-Formel — agnir hotd | asvinddhvaryu \ tvdstdgntt | mitrd 
upavakta \ „Der Hotar ist Agni; das Adhvaryu-Paar sind die (beiden) 
Asvin; der AgnTdh ist Tvastar, der Upavaktar Mitra‘‘ (TA 3,3,1) 

d) die Sechshotr-Formel — suryam te cdkanl^ | vdtam prWtmh | dyam 
prsthdm | antdriksam dtma \ dngair yajndm | pfthivtm sdriraih | „Zur 
Sonne (geht ein) dein Augenlicht, in den Wind dein Lebensatem, zum 
Him mel dein Rlicken, zum Luftraum (dein) Selbst, mit den Gliedern ins 
Opfer, mit den Gebeinen in die Erde“ (TA 3,4,1 [Eine Variante dieser 
Formel lautet: vdg ghotd \ diksa pdtni | vato ’dhvaryuh \ apo 'bhigardh \ 
mdno havih | tdpasi juhomi | „Der Hotar ist die Sprache, die Gattin die 
Weihe, der Adhvaryu der Wind, der Preisende die Wasser, die Opfer- 
gabe der Geist; in asketische Glut opfere ich“ (TA 3,6,1)]) 

e) die Siebenhotr-Formel — mahahavir hotd | satydhavir adhvaryuh 1 
acyutapdjd agntt | dcyutamand upavakta | anddhrsyds cdpratidhrsyds ca 
yajndsyabhigardu | aydsya udgdta \ „I>er Hotar ist der mit der groB- 
machtigen Opfergabe; der Adhvaryu ist der mit dem Wahren als Opfer- 
gabe; der AgnTdh ist der, dessen Kraft unerschtitterlich ist; der Upavak- 
tar ist der, dessen Geist unerschiitterlich ist; die beiden Preiser (d. h. der 
Preiser und Schmaher) des Opfers sind der Unangreifbare und der, 


Vgl. H. Krick, Das Ritual der Feuergrtindung, Wien 1982, S. 287-290; zu 
ihrer seibstandigen Anwendung zur Erreichung bestimmter Wiinsche und bei 
Beschworungen s. A. Hills brandt, Ritual-Literatur. Vedische Opfer und Zau- 
ber, Strassburg 1887, S. 166. 

Diese wie auch die Ubersetzungen der anderen Hotr-Formeln basieren auf 
den von Krick, a. a. O., S. 287, Anm. 719 und S. 289f., Anm. 727 gegebenen, 
ohne jedoch deren Verwechslung von Subjekt und Pradikatsnomen — „die 
gedankliche Absicht ist der Opferloffel “ usw. — zu ubemehmen, auf die mich 
Herr Dr. Werba freundlicherweise aufmerksam machte. 
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dessen Angriff unerwiderbar ist; der Udgatar ist der Unermudliche‘‘ 

(TA 3,5,1). 

Bekanntlich reprasentiert jede dieser Formeln ein bestimmtes Opfer: 
die Zehnhotr-Formel das Agnihotra, die Vierhotr-Formel das Neujahrs- 
und Vollmondopfer etc., weswegen sie auch yajnakratu oder isti hei- 
Folgt man ihrer von Hillbbbandt gegebenen Dentung, dann 
handelt es sieh somit um im Geiste vollzogene, nicht wirklich darge- 
brachte Opfer; sie besitzen den magisch-spekulativen Charakter von 
Upanisads"^^. Es kann nun keinem Zweifel unterliegen, daB der Wort- 
iaut der Hotr-Formeln, den die AS bei ihrer Interpretation erkennen 
laBt, dem TA-Text am nachsten steht: 

~ die AS enthalt in den Versen 58,49cd— 59 eine Aiislegnng beider 
Varianten der Sechshotr-FormeL Von alien Samhita-Texten sind diese 
beiden Varianten allein im TA (3,4,1 und 3,6,1) enthalten. 

— im Falle von zwischen dem TA und den anderen Samhitas unter- 
schiedlichen Lesarten folgt die AS stets der ersteren^h 

— die AS interpretiert auch den zu jeder Formel gehbrigen Graha-Teil. 
Dabei folgt sie der in der TA bezeugten Anordnung, die sich von der in 
den drei iibrigen Samhitas gegebenen z. T. unterscheidet^^. 


Hillebrandt, Ritual- Literatur, S. 165. 

HiLiiEBRANDT, a. a. O., S. 166; P. Roeeand, La litanie des quatre obia- 
teurs (Maitrayam Samhita 1,9). JAs 258 (1970) 261—279. D. Bhattacharya, 
The Hotr-Formulae in the Agnyadheya and the Model Myth of the Vedie 
Sacrifice. Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal 16 (1978) 10—17, deutet unter 
Verwendung von Say anas Kommentar zum TA sowie Textstellen aus dem 
Satapathabrahmana die Zehnhotr-Pormel als Opferung des eigenen Lebens im 
brahman und Aufstieg zu hoherer Daseinsebene (S. 13f.). Die (erste Variante 
der) Sechshotr-Formel, die er in einem Zusammenhang mit dem Purusa- 
Hymnus RV 10,90 sieht, legt er als ein Wiedereingehen der Glieder des Opferers 
in die entsprechenden Teile des kosmischen Purusa aus, wahrend er in den Vier- 
und Punfhotr-Formeln Modelle fur Opfer sieht, die von Sterblichen bzw. Got- 
tern ausgefuhrt warden (S. 14f.). Diese Deutung der Hotr-Formeln iibernimmt 
im wesentlichen F. M. Smith, The Vedie Sacrifice in Transition. A Translation 
and Study of the Trikandamandana of Bhaskara Misra, Poona 1987, S. 16fF., 
wahrend Roleand in der Reihenfolge der einzelnen Hotr-Formeln verschiedene 
Etappen erkennen mochte, die in eine Eschatologie munden (a, a. O., S.263). 

^ Beispiele: 32c rudrah stimmt mit dem Wortlaut der Vierhotr-Formel in 
TA gegeniiber tvdsta in MS, KS und KapS uberein; ebenso 33e hrhaspatih mit 
dem Wortlaut der Vierhotr-Formel in TA gegenuber der Lesart mitrdh in MS, 
KS und KapS; 62d acyutata und 63b acyutih entsprechen dem Wortlaut der 
Siebenhotr-Formel in TA gegenuber den abweichenden Lesarten dci«to-(statt 
dcyuta-)pajdh bzw. dcittamanah in MS, KS und KapS. 

Die in TA nach der Zehnhotr-Pormel folgende grahe§tika steht in MS, KS 
und KapS naeh der Fiinfhotr-Formel zusammen mit deren Graha-Teil; letztere 
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Die sich aus diesen Beobachtungen ergebende SchluBfolgemng, dafi 
der AS-Redaktor offensichtlich Zugang zu demjenigen Wortlaut der 
Hotr-Formel hatte, wie er im TA bezeugt ist, laBt die Annahme verlok- 
kend erscheinen, daB die SchluBkapitel der AS im sudindischen Raum 
verfaBt wnrden; denn bekanntlich ist das Hauptsiedlungsgebiet der 
TaittirTyakas seit ca. 650 n.Chr, bis anf den hentigen Tag Siidindien, 
vor allem Kerala^^. Obwohl die Ubereinstimmnng zwischen der AS und 
dem TA fur sich genommen sieherlich noch nicht ausreicht, um die 
siidindische Herkunft des ersteren Textes zu beweisen, so sei doch in 
diesem Zusammenhang in Erinnerung gerufen, daB bereits vor einiger 
Zeit W.E. Begley^^ auf der Grundlage bestimmter ikonographischer 
Partien der AS argumentiert hat, daB Siidindien der Ort der abschlie- 
Benden Redaktion der AS sei^^. Zumindest scheint es lohnend, nach 
weiteren Indizien, die fiir eine solche Annahme sprechen konnten, 
Ausschau zu halten. 

Wie nach den Ausfiihrungen des AS-Redaktors zu den aus der 
Rksarnhita stammenden Mantras zu erwarten, werden auch die aus 
dem TA libernommenen Hotr-Pormeln auf die Weise „gedeutet“, daB 
einzelne Worte mit Bestandteilen der in der AS gelehrten Theologie 
identifiziert werden. Als Beispiel moge die Behandlung der Vierhotr- 
Formel dienen (die daraus entnommenen Worte sind gesperrt 
[58,31-33]): 

jagatprathanarupd sd prthivt prakrtih smrtd / 
puruso dyaur iti prokto dyotate sa svayd citd j I 
rumiddhi pralaye tau dvau drdvayaty udaye "pi ca / 
rudra ity vditah kdlah samyojakaviyojakah // 
brhat sd saktir uddistd yato hrnihayate "khilam / 
hrhaspatih patis tasyd devadevo jandrdanah // 

“Die Erde, die die Gestalt des Ortes der Ausbreitung (alles) Lebenden 
besitzt, heiBt Urmaterie. Der purusa wird Himmel genannt; (denn) er 
leuchtet mit seinem Geistlicht. 


wird in den genannten drei Samhitas nicht nur dort, sondern ein weiteres Mai 
nach der Vierhotr-Formel zusammen mit deren Glraha-Teil gebracht. 

VgL M. WiTZBL, Regionale und iiberregionale Faktoren in der Entwick- 
lung vedischer Brahmanengruppen im Mittelalter (Materi alien zu den vedi- 
schen Schulen, 5), in: Regionale Tradition in Sudasien, hrsg. v. H. Kul.ke und 
D. Rothehmund, Wiesbaden 1985, S. 45; 50 mit Karte auf S.51. 

^ Visnu’s Flaming Wheel. The Iconography of the Sudarsana-Cakra, New 
York 1973- 

Begley, op. cit., S. 27 f. Dies schliefit naturlich, wie Begley sehr richtig 
bemerkt, nicht aus, daB einzelne Teile der AS einer friiheren Kompilations- 
schicht angehoren. 
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keto jnanam iti proktam uccaryasyavadharanam // 
vijndtam yat tad uccdryam avadhdraTmgocaram / 
yat tad vdgindriyam proktam tadvyangyd yd sarasvatl I j 
sd vdk tdm suhruvan pdti yah sa vdkpatir ucyate / 
uccdranapravrtter yah prayatno hetur ucyate j I 
sa prdnah sdma tat proktam yad uccaranasausthavam / 

“Das (Organ) namens ,gedankliche Absicht‘ wird als Erkenntnisorgan 
gelehrt, die Ursache einer Entscheidung. Das IchbewuBtsein jedoch soli 
,das Gedachte' sein, die Ursache des Selbstgefuhls. 

“Das Organ namens ,Geist‘ - das ist die Ursache des Vorsteliens und des 
Zweifelns. ,Sprache' werden die Worte genannt, die die Form ,So soli es 
sein" haben. 

‘",Sehnsiichtig Erschautes" heiBt die Tatigkeit der Stimme, die das 
Erlernen (und Rezitieren des Veda) genannt wird. Der ,Wille‘ wird 
Erkenntnis genannt, die genaue Bestimmung der (durch die Sprache) 
ausgedriickten (Bedeutung). 

""Welches das ,Erkannte" ist, das ist die Bedeutung, deren Bereich ihre 
genaue Bestimmung ist. Die Rede, die durch das wahrnehmbar ge- 
macht wird, was das Organ des Spreehens genannt wird, das ist die 
(tatsachliche) sprachliche AuBerung; wer diese schtitzt, indem er sie gut 
artikuliert, der wird der ,Herr liber die Sprache" genannt. 

""Die (artikulatorische) Anstrengung, die als die Ursache des Vonstatten- 
gehens des Aussprechens bezeichnet wird, das ist ,der Atem". Als , Melo- 
dic" wird das bezeichnet, was als Vortrefflichkeit der Artikulation gilt.” 
Nachdem in 16cd— 17 die am Ende der AuBerung „So moge es sein"" sich 
einstellende richtige Erkenntnis (miti) als Funktion des dreiteiligen In- 
nen organs Erkennen, Ichgefiihl und Denken bestimmt wurde, werden in 
18cd— 22ab diese sowie die weiteren in 8—1 Sab aufgezahlten Funktionen 
einschlieBlich der tatsachlichen sprachlichen AuBerung und der Melodie 
mit den jeweils zweiten der in der Zehnhotr-Formel einander zugeordne- 
ten Begrilfen — also Opferloffel, Butter, etc. - identifiziert. Die ganze 
„Deutung"" der Zehnhotr-Formel wird, bevor dann in 24cd-30 der zuge- 
horige Graha-Teil interpretiert wird, mit der Peststellung beendet: ittham 
jagadvidhandkhyo dasopakarayidnvitah H yo yajno vaisy^bvo vrttas tarn 
adyatve vicintayet / „An das Opfer, das (in friiherer Zeit) so mit der 
Bezeichnung ,Anordnung der Welt" mit den zehn Werkzeugen fur Visnu 
stattgefunden hat, daran moge man auch in heutiger Zeit denken"". 

III. Zusammenfassung der Ergebnisse 

1. Aus den auf S.76, 8 If. sowie 86 gemachten Erlauterungen geht 
hervor, daB die den hier untersuchten Kapiteln der AS zugrundeliegen- 
den theologischen Anschauungen — die Vorstellung der Sakti des hoch- 
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sten Gottes unter den beiden Aspekten kriya- und bhutisakti\ die heraus- 
ragende Stellung des sudarsana genannten Wollens {samkalpa) Visnus, 
seinerseits mit der kriyasakti identifiziert; die Konzipierung der Welt- 
entstehung in den beiden Phasen der reinen nnd nicht-reinen Schop- 
fung; die drei Entitaten purusa, prakrti und kdla als Ausgangspunkt der 
nicht-reinen SchSpfung - mit denen anderer Passagen innerhalb der AS, 
besonders mit den Kapiteln 4-7, im wesentlichen iibereinstimmen, 
Biese Beobachtung legt die Annahme nahe, daB sich hinter der AS in 
ihrer gesamten uns heute vorliegenden Gestalt die Hand eines Redak- 
tors verbirgt, der die zum Teil recht unterschiedlichen, aus verschiede- 
nen Quellen adaptierten und kompilierten StofFe, die in die AS Eingang 
gefunden haben**®, mit dem Rahmen seiner eben genannten theologi- 
schen Vorstellungen, die das ganze Korpus der AS wie ein roter Faden 
durchlaufen, verkniipft hat. 

2. Vergleicht man die Interpretation vedischer Mantras in jenen 
Kapiteln der AS, die wir soeben betrachtet haben, mit den Texten, die 
bisher von Bhattacharya und Gonda untersucht worden sind (s. 
S. 71f.), so wird ein betrachtlieher Unterschied zwischen der AS und 
anderen SamhitSLs bzw. Agamas deutlich: Im Falie der SchluBkapitel 
der AS werden die jeweiligen vedischen Mantras nicht dazu benutzt, um 
ein bestimmtes Ritual zu erklaren; stattdessen werden sie im Sinne der 
theologisch-philosophischen Vorstellungen der AS neu interpretiert. Es 
ergibt sich somit der bemerkenswerte Refund, daB die AS mit ihrer 
Interpretation vedischer Mantras ein W^rfahren praktiziert, das bereits 
aus der Brahmana-Literatur bekannt ist; chain auch dort werden vedi- 
sche Mantras fernab einer wortgetreueii I lUerpretation mit neuen, sym- 
bolhaften Deutungen versehen, die ihnen ursprunglich fremd sind. In 
dieser Hinsicht nimmt die AS eine Sonderstellung sowohl innerhalb der 
tantrischen Literatur im allgemeinen als auch zumindest unter denjeni- 
gen Werken der anonymen Pahcaratra- Literatur wie der Pauskara-, 
Jayakhya- und Satvata-Samhita im besonderen ein, fur die ein relativ 
frtihes Kompilationsdatum angenommen wird^^. Im groBen und ganzen 
entspricht der Gebrauch vedischer Mantras in diesen zuletzt genannten 
Texten Bhattacharyas Beobachtungen: in ihnen werden die vedi- 
schen Mantras Ritualen iibergestulpt, mit denen sie ursprunglich nichts 
zu tun hatten. Nirgends jedoch ist in diesen Sarnhitas ein vedischer 
Text so in den Kontext der Pahcaratra-Theologie integriert wie im 
Falle der oben untersuchten AS-Passagen. 


Siehe die bei Schrader, IP, S. 99—146 gegebene Inhaltsangabe. 

Vgl. D. Smith, A Descriptive Bibliography of the Printed Texts of the 
Pahcaratra Agama, Vol. 1, Baroda 1975, S. 113, 296, 535. 
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Die Frage bleibt, wie diese Beobachtungen im Kontext der Religion 
des Pancaratra zu interpretieren sind. Fine erste Antwort seheint sich 
abzuzeichnen, wenn man in Betracht zieht, daB eine deutliche Bezie- 
hung zwischen den hier untersuchten SchluBkapiteln der AS und den 
vorangehenden Kapiteln 51-56 besteht. Diese Kapitel befassen sich 
namlich mit nicht-vedischen ]\lantras wie dem Tara-JMantra (Adhy. 51) 
Oder dem Jitanta-Mantra (Adhy. 53), zu deren Erklarung der AS- 
Redaktor genau wie im Falle der vedisehen Mantras mit theologischen 
Konzepten der AS operierte. In diesem Licht betrachtet seheint die 
Verwendung vedischer Hymnen in den SchluBkapiteln 58 und 59 der 
AS mehr als nur eine auBergewohnliche vedische Tendenz in einer 
Paficaratra-Sarnhita zu sein. Sie bezeugt moglicherweise den gezielten 
Versuch, zu einer Integration sowohl der tantrisehen als auch der 
vedisehen Tradition auf der gemeinsamen Grundlage der Pahearatra- 
Philosophie zu gelangen, eine Annahme freilich, deren Haltbarkeit es in 
kiinftigen Untersuchungen zur AS erst noch zu erharten gilt. 




tJBER DEN INDIREKTEN BEWEIS 
BEI LITERATURHISTORISCHEN FRAGESTELLUNGEN 

Von Michael Hahn, Marburg 

Seit den Tagen der Antike wird in der Mathematik das Verfahren 
des indirekten Beweises als eine willkommene Erganznng bei einer 
Reihe von Fallen hoch geschatzt, die sich nicht durch einen direkten 
Beweis klaren lassen. Der indirekte Beweis wird in der Regel dann 
verwendet, wenn bei einer bestimmten Fragestellnng nur zwei logisch 
kontradiktorische Antworten, A oder lA, mbglich sind. Lassen sich 
weder A noch lA direkt beweisen, dann hilft oft das folgende Vorgehen 
weiter: Man nimmt an, es gelte A. Nun iiberpruft man die Konsequen- 
zen, die sich aus A ergeben. Wenn man zeigen kann, daB sich aus der 
Annahme A ein logischer Widerspruch ableiten laBt, dann schlieBt man 
daraus, daB die Annahme A falsch sein muB, daB also lA die richtige 
Ant wort auf das Ausgangsproblem ist. 

Das klassische Beispiel fiir den indirekten Beweis ist die Wider- 
legung der Annahme, die Wurzel aus 2 sei eine rationale Zahl, also eine 
durch einen Bruch darstellbare ZahL Angenommen, die Wurzel aus 2 sei 
durch einen nicht mehr weiter klirzbaren Bruch p/q darstellbar, dann 
folgt daraus, daB p^/q^ gleich 2 ist. Dies ist gleichbedeutend mit p^ = 
2q^. Hieraus folgt, daB p^ gerade ist, und damit auch, daB p eine gerade 
Zahl sein muB, also etwa 2r. Fiir q folgt daraus, daB es ungerade sein 
muB, denn wir waren ja von einem nicht mehr weiter kiirzbaren Bruch 
ausgegangen. Wir ersetzen nun p durch 2r und erhalten die Gleichung 
4r^ = 2q^ oder 2r^ = q^. Aus dieser Gleichung folgt aber, daB q^ gerade 
sein muB und damit auch q. Damit haben wir bewiesen, daB q sowohl 
ungerade wie auch gerade ist, was einen Widerspruch darstellt. Damit 
gilt unsere zugrunde liegende Annahme, die Wurzel aus 2 sei eine 
rationale Zahl, als widerlegt, und dies hat dann die Einfiihrung der 
Klasse der irrationalen Zahlen zur Folge. Mit ahnlichen Mitteln laBt 
sich dann weiter die Existenz der transzendentalen und der nicht ab- 
zahlbaren Zahlen beweisen. 

Es ware schon, wenn sich dieses Verfahren mit der gleichen Strin- 
genz auch in den Geisteswissenschaften anwenden lieBe, aber leider 
konnen wir davon nur in einer angenaherten Form Gebrauch machen, 
etwa nach dem folgenden Muster: die aus der Annahme A abzuleitenden 
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Konsequenzen sind deutlich unwahrscheinlicher als die sich aus der 
Annahme lA ergebenden Folgen. Nichtsdestoweniger scheint mir ein 
solches Vorgehen manchmal doch sinnvoiler zu sein als der reine Zweifel 
an einzelnen Schritten einer vorgetragenen Argumentation. Dabei war- 
den namlich oft Prioritaten verwischt: ich kann zwar zeigen, daB ein 
DetailschiuB von A auf B nieht auf allzu festem Grund steht und daher 
eher als eine Hypothese zu betrachten ist; ich kann es mir aber dabei 
ersparen, die Konsequenzen der Nichtgliltigkeit von B zu bedenken. 

Die oben angestellten Uberlegungen kamen mir in den Sinn, als ich 
kiirzlich den Abschnitt 1.2.6: Ist Candragomin der Verfasser des Loka- 
nanda-Nataka und anderer literarischer Werke? in der Dissertation von 
Thomas Oberlies^ las. In dem genannten Abschnitt geht Oberlies 
auf die Frage ein, ob dem Grammatiker Candragomin auch literarische 
Werke zugeschrieben werden konnen. Bekanntlich habe ich mich hierzu 
mehrfach geauBert und dabei die Auffassung vertreten, daB wenigstens 
das Schauspiel Lokananda und ebenfalls der Brief Sisyalekha dem 
Grammatiker Candragomin zuzuschreiben seien, ggf. auch noch einige 
der literarisch anspruchsvolleren Stotras, die in tibetischer tjbersetzung 
im Tanjur vorliegen^. Bei den vielen kleineren Schriften tantrischen 
Charakters hatte ich mich gegen eine Autorschaft des Grammatikers 
und Schauspieldichters ausgesprochen, und bei dem philosophischen 
Werk NyayasiddhySloka war schon von Satis Chandra Vidyabhu- 
SHANA, die Auffassung vertreten worden, daB es sich um ein Werk aus 
dem 10. Jh. handele^, womit der Grammatiker und der Schauspieldich- 
ter fur die Verfasserschaft aus chronologischen Griinden nicht in Frage 
kommen. Auch wenn Ernst Steinkelener jiingst die Lebenszeit des 
Logikers sogar in das 8. Jh. setzen konnte'^, ist das ebenfalls zu spat, 
um fur unsere Uberlegungen in Betracht zu kommen. 

Fiir die Dissertation von Oberlies war die Frage, ob der Grammati- 
ker und der Schauspieldichter eine Person sind, eigentlich ohne Belang. 
Von Bedeutung hingegen war fur ihn das Hauptindiz, das ich fur die 
Identitat dieser beiden Candragomins angefiihrt hatte, da dieses wie- 


^ Thomas Oberlies, Studie zum Candravyakarana. Eine kritische Bear- 
beitung von Candra IV.4. 52-148 und V.2, Stuttgart 1989 (ANIS 38). 

^ Man vgl. hierzu Candragomins Lokanandanataka. Nach dem tibetischen 
Tanjur herausgegeben und libersetzt. Ein Beitrag zur klassischen indischen 
Schauspieldichtung von Michael Hahn, Wiesbaden 1974 (Asiatische For- 
schungen 39), S. 1-13. 

^ Satis Chandra Vidyabhxjshana, A History of Indian Logic (Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern Schools), Calcutta 1920, S. 336. 

^ In seinem Artikel: Miszellen zur erkenntnistheoretisch-logischen Schule 
des Buddhismus IV. WZKS 28 (1984) 177f. 
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derum die Echtheit einer Mangala-Strophe zu Beginn der Vrtti zum 
Candravyakarana und am Anfang des Adhikarasamgraha implizieren 
konnte. Da nun aber die Vrtti von einem Dharmadasa stammen soli 
und der Adhikarasamgraha wahrscheinlich aus der Vrtti exzerpiert 
wurde^, ware es anscheinend stbrend, wenn beide Werke mit einer 
Strophe Candragomins eingeleitet wiirden. Dies scheint das Motiv dafiir 
zu sein, daB Obeblies die Annahme zweier verschiedener Autoren fur 
Grammatik und Schauspiel sympathischer ist. Hierzu sind jedoch be- 
stimmte Hilfsannahmen erforderlich, auf die ich gleich noch zu spre- 
chen kommen werde. 

Da nun auch meine eigene Auffassung nur unter Bildung bestimm- 
ter Hilfsannahmen zu rechtfertigen ist, konnte man die Angelegenheit 
auf si eh beruhen lassen und sie der nicht geringen Zahl von offenen 
Fragen der indischen Literaturgeschichte zuweisen, bei denen eine Be- 
antwortung zwar auBerst wiinschenswert ware, bei denen man aber 
bisher liber die Aufstellung bestimmter Grundpositionen nicht hinaus- 
gekommen ist. Argerlicherweise hat die Beantwortung der Frage in dem 
einen oder anderen Sinne die Konsequenz, daB damit auch das Verhalt- 
nis von Candragomin und Harsadeva festgelegt wird, denn im Falle der 
Identitat von Grammatiker und Schauspielautor kame Candragomin 
ganz deutlich (um wenigstens anderthalb Jahrhunderte) die Prioritat 
zu, w^ahrend er im Falle der Nicht-Identitat wohl einige Dekaden nach 
Harsadeva anzusetzen ware. Das zeitliche Verhaltnis dieser beiden 
Dichter kann aber nicht unberlicksichtigt bleiben bei der noch vorzu- 
nehmenden vergleichenden Bewertung ihrer beiden so eng miteinander 
verwandten Schauspiele Lokananda und Nagananda. Auch fiir das 
Verhaltnis von Kalidasa und Candragomin® ist es nicht ganz gleichgiil- 
tig, ob beide Dichter nur durch wenige Jahrzehnte oder aber durch 
mehr als zwei Jahrhunderte voneinander getrennt sind, Und schlieBlich 
bin ich der Meinung, daB wir im Falle des Schauspieldichters liber ein 
besonders kostbares — weil aus seinem eigenen Munde stammendes — 
Zeugnis verfiigen, das man nicht ohne zwingende Griinde als unecht 
abtun sollte. Allein diese Gesichtspunkte — also die Konsequenzen der 
jeweiligen Auffassung fur die indische Literaturgeschichte — haben mich 
bewogen, mich mit der Kritik von Obeblies auseinanderzusetzen. Fiir 


^ Vgl. hierzu Obeblies, op. cit., S. 2 und 17. 

® In einem unverbffentlichten Vortrag, den ich im November 1982 anlaB- 
lich des Silberjubilaums der Kalidasa- Akademie in Ujjain gehalten habe, 
konnte ich 15 Episoden aus dem Abhijnanasakuntala und dem Lokananda 
einander gegeniiberstellen, die die gegenseitige Abhangigkeit beider Werke 
mehr als deutlich machen; ich gehe zur Zeit noch davon aus, daB es Candrago- 
min war, der bei Kalidasa Anleihen machte. 
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die Bewertiing des Schaiispiels selbst ist es (fast) unerheblich, wann es 
verfaBt wiirde; es wird weder durch eine friihere Abfassungszeit besser 
noch durch eine spatere Abfassungszeit schlechter - wenn man einmal 
von dem Gesichtspunkt der Originalitat absieht. 

Bei der Behandlung der Frage der Identitat bzw. Nicht-Identitat 
wili ich versuchen, mich nur auf die wenigen in diesem Zusammenhang 
wesentlichen Argnmente zu konzentrieren. Im Zusammenhang mit der 
Person, dem Werk und der Lebenszeit des jeweiligen Candragomin ist 
uns eine Flille von Details von ganz und gar unterschiedlicher Zuverlas- 
sigkeit in den verschiedensten Quellen liberliefert. Hier jeder gedank- 
lichen Verzweigung nachzugehen bringt gar nichts, sondern lenkt nur 
von dem wirklich wichtigen Gedankengang ab^. Ich setze voraus, daB 
der an den entsprechenden Einzelheiten interessierte Leser sich im 
Bedarfsfall in den bei Hahn und Oberlies genannten Arbeiten infor- 
mieren kann; ich verweise der Vollstandigkeit halber noch auf zwei 
Bucher und zwei Aufsatze von Mark Tatz, in denen dieser sich mit 
Werk, Leben und Datum des Candragomin auseinandersetzt: Candra- 
gomin’s Twenty Verses on the Bodhisattva Vow and its Commentary 
by Sakya Dragpa Gyaltsen®, Difficult Beginnings. Three Works on the 
Bodhisattva Path^, On the Date of Chandragomin und The Life of 
Candragomin in Tibetan Historical Tradition 

Fiir unsere Fragestellung sind nun nur die folgenden Fakten von 
Bedeutung: 

1) Es gab einen Grammatiker Candragomin, von dem wenigstens das 
Sutra des unter seinem Namen gehenden grammatischen Systems 
stammt. Seine Heimat lag - vielleicht — im Osten Indiens^^. 

^ So kann man etwa fruchtlos dariiber diskutieren, ob die Strophe liber das 
Verhaltnis von Gift und Sinnesgeniissen, die I~ching Candragomin in den Mund 
legt (siehe weiter unten unter Punkt 8), im urspriinglichen Sisyalekha stand 
Oder nicht (es ist ziemlich sicher, daB diese auch im altesten - und de facto 
einzigen — Sisyalekha-Manuskript zu findende Strophe dort interpoliert ist; vgi. 
hierzu die Anm. 14) und ob sie somit iiberhaupt von Candragomin stammt. DaB 
Candragomin den Sisyalekha geschrieben hat, wissen wir auch ohne die eindeu- 
tige Beantwortung dieser Frage mit groBter Sicher heit aus anderen Quellen. 

® TransL with an introduction by Mark Tatz, Dharamsala 1982. 

® Boston—London 1985. 

In: Buddhism and Jainism, edd. H. Ch. Das, Ch. Das, S. R. Pal, Cuttack: 
Institute of Oriental and Orissan Studies 1976, S. 281-297. 

The Tibet Journal 7 (1982) 1-22. 

Dies wird nicht durch die Primaruberiieferung der indisehen Handschrif- 
ten bestatigt, sondern die diesbeziiglichen Angaben stammen aus den Werken 
der sehr vie! spateren Doxographen Buston und Taranatha. Diese haben aber 
bekanntlich die tibetischen Ubersetz ungen indischer Werke wie auch deren 
Kolophone ausgebeutet, so daB ihr Zeugnis theoretisch auch auf Quellen zu- 
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2) Der Grammatiker Candragomin hat nach allgemein akzeptierter 
AufFassung nicht spater ais 470 n. Chr. gelebt. 

3) Es gab einen bnddhistischen Dichter Candragomin, der ein Schau- 
spiel Lokananda „Die Freude fur die Menschen“ geschrieben hat. Die- 
ses Werk ist nur in einer schlechten tibetischen Ubersetzung erhalten, 
die aus dem Anfang des 14. Jh. stammt. Der Sehauspieldichter Candra- 
gomin sagt von sich im Prolog (Strophe 5), daB er aus dem Osten 
Indiens stamme. 

4) Bs gab einen bnddhistischen Dichter Candragomin, der einen poeti- 
schen Lehrbrief Sisyalekha „Der Brief an einen Schiller “ verfaBt hat. 
Dieses Werk ist im Sanskrit-Original wie auch in einer aus dem Anfang 
des 9. Jhs. stammenden tibetischen Ubersetzung erhalten. Neun Stro- 
phen des Sisyalekha finden sich auch im Lokananda wieder; dies spricht 
fur die Identitat von Schauspiel- und Briefautor. 

5) Der Sehauspieldichter Candragomin sagt im Prolog (Strophe 6) 
durch den Schauspieldirektor von sich, er habe auch eine Grammatik 
geschrieben, die knapp und vollig klar und dabei doch umfassend sei. 

6) Eine Strophe, die die Grammatik des Candragomin als ,knapp und 
vollig klar und dabei doch umfassend' {laghuvispastasampurTyxm) cha- 
rakterisiert, findet sich zu Beginn der Vrtti und des Adhikarasarngraha 
zum Candravyllkarajna. 

7) Der chinesische Pilger I-ching wuBte von einem Dichter aus dem 
Osten Indiens, der „Mond-Beamter“ hieB. Dieser hatte ein Schauspiel 
liber den Prinzen Visvantara geschrieben, das in ganz Indian aufgefiihrt 
wurde. 

8) Wenig spater berichtet I-ching von einem groBen Mann aus Ost- 
indien, einem Bodhisattva namens „ (Sonne- )Mond-Beam ter der auf 
die Frage, ob Gift {visa) oder Sinnesgeniisse {visaya) schlimmer seien, 
geantwortet habe: „Zwischen Gift und Sinnesgeniissen gibt es in der Tat 
einen riesengroBen Unterschied: Gift totet, wenn es genossen wird, 
Sinnesgeniisse schon dann, wenn man nur an sie denkt" Die Strophe 
wird in der SubhasitavalT des Vallabhadeva einem Candragopin zu- 
geschrieben^^. I-ching sagt von diesem Mann, daB er noch gelebt habe, 
als er „jenes Land" (Indian oder der Osten Indiens?) besucht habe. 


riickgehen kann, die mit unserem Punkt 3 identisch oder verwandt, also nicht 
unbedingt unabh^ngig sind. 

visasya visayanam ca duram atyantam antaram / upabhuktani visani hanti 
visaydh smarandd api // No. 3308 der SubhasitavalT. 

Im Sisyalekha-Manuskript aus Cambridge (und entsprechend in den bei- 
den in St. Petersburg und London aufbewahrten Abschriften) ist sie nach einer 
Strophe ahnlichen Inhalts interpoliert, in der tibetischen Ubersetzung fehlt sie. 
Das VersmaB dieser Strophe (Anustubh) kommt sonst im Sisyalekha nicht vor. 
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Es muB betont werden, daB die iinter 1—4 nnd 6—8 genannten Pakten 
alle bereits seit langem bekannt sind. Mein einziger eigener Beitrag 
bestand in dem Hinweis anf das iinter 5 genannte Indiz und seine 
Verkniipfung mit 6. Seit Levi and Liebich hat man sich weitestgehend 
daraxif beschrankt, diese Eakten (und ihre Belegstellen) zu wiederholen 
und sie durch die Verbindung mit anderen, meist unwesentlichen De- 
tails anders zu gewichten. 

Wenn wir nur die Aussagen 1, 3, 5 und 6 miteinander verkntipfen, 
diirfte die natiirliche Folgerung die sein, daB nichts gegen die Annahme 
spricht, der Grammatiker und der Schauspielautor seien ein und die- 
selbe Person. Nehmen wir nun die Aussagen 2, 7 und 8 hinzu, so tritt 
eine kardinale Schwierigkeit auf. Zunachst diirfen wir davon ausgehen, 
daB I-ching an beiden Stellen von derselben Person spricht. Zwar ist der 
Name an der zweiten Stelle um den Bestandteil „Scmne“ erweitert, aber 
hier scheint doch wohl ein Uberlieferungsfehler vorzuliegen, denn in 
drei anderen Punkten spreehen externe Argumente fur die Identit^t 
beider Personen; aus den Aussagen 3 und 4 wissen wir, daB ein Candra- 
gomin, der aus dem Osten Indiens stammte, so wohl ein Schauspiel als 
auch einen Lehrbrief geschrieben hat, welche beide eine Strophe enthal- 
ten, dife sinngemaB der Candragomin von I-ching in den Mund gelegten 
entspricht In diesen drei Punkten bestatigt I-ching also das, was wir 
aus den in 3 und 4 genannten Primarquellen wissen bzw. erschlieBen 
konnen. Seine Behauptung, die in 8 genannte Person - der Dichter des 
Sisyalekha (und damit der des Lokananda) - habe noch im vierten 
Viertel des 7. Jhs, gelebt, laBt sich nicht mit der unter 2 angefiihrten 
Lebenszeit fur den Grammatiker Candragomin vereinbaren. Dieser 
Punkt ist weitaus gravierender als die zweite Diskrepanz, die in dem 
Namen des Helden des Schauspiels des Dichters „Mond-Beamter“ liegt, 
der nach I-ching Visvantara lautet, wahrend der Held des Loktoanda 
doch Manicuda heiBt. 

Wenn wir hier einen Augenblick einhalten, so konnen wir resiimie- 
ren, daB I-ching die Angaben der Primarquellen 3 und 4 in drei wesent- 


Deshalb und wegen der inhaitlichen Oemeinsamkeit mit der vorangehenden 
Strophe ist ihre Eehtheit hinreichend sicher ausgeschlossen. 

Sisyalekha 75 = Lokananda 11.20; kamam visam ca visayds ca nirwpyamd- 
ytdh, sreyo visam na visayd visamasvabhdvdh / ekatra janmani visam visatdm 
praydti, janmdntare ’pi visayd visatdm pray anti // „Wenn man jedoch Gift und 
Sinnesgeniisse genauer miteinander vergleicht, dann (sieht man), daB Gift 
besser ist als die von Natur aus bosartigen Sinnesgenusse: Gift wird nur in einem 
Leben zu Gift, wahrend die Sinnesgenusse sich auch in anderen Leben als giftig 
erweisen.“ 
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lichen Punkten bestatigt (Candragomin hat die Werke Lokananda und 
Sisyalekha geschrieben und stammt aus dem Osten Indians), wahrend 
zwei seiner Aussagen (Name des Helden des Sehauspiels und Lebenszeit 
des Grammatikers, der durch 3 mit dem Schauspieldichter verkniipft 
ist) nicht mit dem ubereinstimmen, was wir aus der Quelle 3 bzw. den 
unter 2 genannten Porschungsergebnissen wissen. Die Prage des Na- 
mens des Helden hat niemand bisher als sonderlich schwerwiegend 
betrachtet, sondern man war stets bereit, dies auf das Konto der groBen 
Ahnlichkeit der beiden Legenden von Manicuda und Visvantara zu 
schreiben. I-ching hatte dann — sei es absichtlich, sei es unabsichtiich — 
den bekannteren der beiden Heroen genannt. Was I»chings Bemerkung 
zur Lebenszeit des Schauspieldichters angeht, so stellt sie uns vor die 
folgenden beiden Moglichkeiten: 

a) Wir vertrauen I-chings Angabe; dann muB es sich in der Tat bei dem 
Schauspieldichter um eine von dem Grammatiker verschiedene Person- 
lichkeit handeln, denn die Datierung des Grammatikers laBt sich nicht 
umstoBen. 

b) Wir rechnen mit der Mbglichkeit, daB I-ching eine falsche mtindliche 
Information erhalten oder Einzelheiten in der Erinnerung durcheinan- 
dergeworfen hat; dann besteht wegen der Selbstaussage des Schauspiel- 
dichters kein AnlaB dazu, an der Identitat beider Personlichkeiten zu 
zweifeln. 

Ich war und bin weiterhin der Meinung, daB die zweite Annahme 
sich zwangloser in das Gesamtbild fdgt. Dabei habe ich es aber ver- 
saumt, mich der Mlihe zu unterziehen, einen Teil meiner „subjektiven 
Evidenz“ zu objektivieren. Nun ist das allerdings meist ein holFnungs- 
loses Unterfangen, weil ein betrachtlicher Teil der dabei anzufuhrenden 
Argumente fiir einen anderen oft nicht zwingend erscheint. In diese 
Kategorie fallt etwa die fiir mich spiirbare Nahe von Abhijhanasakun- 
tala und Lokananda. Selbst wenn es gelange, einen anderen davon zu 
tiberzeugen, daB die Ubereinstimmungen zwischen den beiden Schau- 
spielen von ihrer Zahl wie von ihrer Qualitat her kaum zufallig sein 
konnen, so kann der Skeptiker immer noch zu Recht fragen: „Und was 
bedeutet das fiir das Alter des Lokananda? “ Oder man betrachte das 
Verhaltnis des Lokananda zum Nagananda. Vielfache Lektiire beider 
Schauspiele wie auch anderer im weitesten Sinne zeitgenossischer 
Werke lassen es mir unmoglich erscheinen, daB das Lokananda das 
spatere Werk ist; aber dies laBt sich nicht durch stilistische oder dra- 
maturgische Kriterien erweisen, da Harsadeva ja im Gegensatz zu den 
bald auf ihn folgenden Neuerern stark den alteren Vorbildern verhaftet 
ist. Hier lassen sich nur zwei Plausibilitatsargumente anfuhren: 1) 
Weshalb sollte Harsadeva, der bei seinen anderen beiden Schauspielen 
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RatnavalT und Priyadarsika Originalitat ailenfalls im Detail, nicht 
jedoch in der Gesamtkonzeption bewiesen hat, ausgerechnet beim Na- 
gananda, das ihm stofFmaBig am fernsten stehen muBte, eine originelle 
Schopfung zustande gebracht haben? 2) Wieso nimmt sich ein Buddhist 
wie Candragomin ausgerechnet das Werk eines Nicht -Buddhisten zum 
Vorbild und erlaubt es sich zudem noch, seine Nachahmung im Prolog 
(Strophe 4) als „vbllig neuartiges Werk“ zu bezeichnen? Eine solche 
Behauptung — hatte sie nicht den Tatsachen entsprochen ~ ware von 
den zeitgenossischen Kennern mit Sicherheit als AnmaOung kritisiert 
worden^^. 

Wollte ich meine AufFassung mit derartigen Argumenten unter- 
mauern, so stiinde die hierdurch zu erzielende Uberzeugungsleistung in 
keinem Verbal tnis zu dem dazu erforderlichen Aufwand. Einfacher 
ware es, darauf hinzuweisen, daB Obbrlies in einem anderen Pali das 
chronologische Zeugnis I-chings ohne Bedenken oder Diskussion bei- 
seite wischt, namlich bei der Datierung Bhartrharis^^. Dieser soil nach 
I-ching um 651/2 n.Chr. gestorben sein^®, was jedoch nicht zu den 
angenommenen Lebenszeiten von Dignaga und anderen buddhistischen 
Autoren paBt, die Bhartrhari zitieren. Wenn man an dieser Stelle bereit 
ist, die Moglichkeit einer - aus welchen Griinden auch immer - falschen 
Angabe bei I-ching einzuraumen, dann sollte es eigentlich auch bei jener 
Passage moglich sein, die die Lebenszeit des Schauspielautors Candra- 
gomin betrifFt. So hatte ich bereits 1974 argumentiert^^. 

Nachdem dieser Versuch, die Hypothese, die sich fur mich aus den 
Punkten 1, 3, 5 und 6 ergab, durch Plausibilitatsargumente gleichsam 
direkt zu beweisen, bei Oberlies nicht auf Gegenliebe gestoBen ist, 
mochte ich nun eine Art indirekten Beweis nachliefern, indem ich zeige, 
welche Schwierigkeiten sich aus der Annahme der Nicht-Identitat des 
Grammatikers und des Schauspieldichters ergeben. Nehmen wir also 
versuchsweise an, I-chings Angabe, daB der Schauspieldichter noch 
gegen Ende des 7. Jhs. gelebt habe, sei zutrefFend. Wie ist nun die in 

Man muB allerdings einraumen, daB apurva gelegentlich auch stereotyp 
verwendet wird. Dies ist z. B. in den drei Harsadeva zugeschriebenen Schau- 
spielen der Fall, die im Prolog alle als apurvavasturacanalamkrta- charakteri- 
siert werden. Allein die Tatsache, daB die drei Prologe bis auf die Namen bzw. 
Titei identisch sind, beweist aber sehon, daB dieses apurva anders zu bewerten 
ist als der von Candragomin gebrauchte Ausdruck (Hinweis meines Schulers 
Roland Steiner) . 

Op. cit., S. 12. 

So mit Takakxjsus Interpretation der Stelle; vgi. A Record of the Bud- 
dhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (A.D. 671-095) 
by I-Tsing. Transl. by J. Takakusu, Oxford 1896, S. 180. 

Op. cit., S. 9. 
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Punkt 5 enthaltene Aussage zu bewerten, der Autor des Lokananda 
habe auch eine Grammatik geschrieben? Da nichts von einem zweiten 
Grammatiker namens Candragomin bekannt ist, der nur gut zwei Jahr- 
hunderte nach dem ersten Candragomin gelebt hat, muB diese Aussage 
irgendwie eiiminiert werden. 

Hierfiir gibt es zwei Moglichkeiten: entweder ist der gesamte Prolog 
unecht, oder aber die betreffende Passage ist gefalscht. Oberlies ist 
bereit, beide Moglichkeiten in Betracht zu ziehen. Zunachst denkt er 
daran, daB die tJbersetzer den Prolog geschrieben haben konnten: 
,,Auch wenn sich die Tibeter in ihren Ubersetzungen stets genauestens 
an die Vorlage hielten, ist es denn von der Hand zu weisen, daB der 
Prolog und damit die dort vorgenomnaene Identifizierung des Schau- 
spielautors mit dem Grammatiker nicht doch erst vom Ubersetzer 
stammt?“^^ Ich bin mir nicht sicher, ob sich seit der Veroffentlichung 
der kritischen Ausgabe des tibetischen Textes des Lokananda schon 
irgendein Fachkollege die Zeit und MuBe nehmen konnte, diesen zusam- 
men mit der kommentierten deutschen Ubersetzung in seiner Gesamt- 
heit zu lesen. Wenn das, wie ich vermute, nicht der Fall ist, dann wird 
auch niemand so recht die Ungeheuerlichkeit nachempfinden konnen, 
die in dieser Annahme steckt, denn denken kann man sich ja schlieBlich 
alles: ausgerechnet dieses tjbersetzergespann, das von der Form und 
dem Geist eines indischen Schauspiels wirklich gar nichts verstanden 
hat, das versucht hat, technische Hinweise wie amukham „(Ende der) 
tjber lei tungshandlung“ oder pravesakah „(Ende des) Zwischenspiels“ 
als infinite Verbformen zu ubersetzen, soli auf die Idee gekommen sein, 
einen nicht vorhandenen Prolog selbsttodig zu erganzen und dies dann 
auch noch durch eine Art hoherer Eingebung in der denkbar vollkom- 
mensten Form durchgefuhrt haben, indem es nicht nur die formale 
Aufteilung in Tidndt, prastavana und amukha auf das genaueste beach- 
tete, sondern auch die iibrigen geschriebenen und ungeschriebenen 
Konventionen indischer Prologe? Wenn Kirticandra und Grags-pa rg- 
yal-mtshan dazu in der Lage waren, dann hindert uns eigentlich nichts 
daran, ihnen gleich das ganze Lokananda zuzuschreiben. Ich muB es 
mir versagen, diesen Punkt durch die Erfindung weiterer absurder 
K-onsequenzen auszuwalzen; diese Annahme ist eine Verirrung, die 
durch die Unkenntnis des indischen Schauspiels und des speziellen 
Gharakters dieser tibetischen Ubertragung bedingt ist. 

Die nachste, etwas weniger aberwitzige Moglichkeit, die storende 
Passage im Prolog des Lokananda zu eliminieren, besttinde in der 
Annahme, der gesamte Prolog sei bereits in Indien einmal verlorenge- 


Op. cit., S. 17. 
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gangen und dann von einem sachkundigen Bearbeiter neu gesehrieben 
worden. Bieser Bearbeiter hatte dann allerdings nicht niir die Biogra- 
phie des Grammatikers Candragomin gut kennen mlissen, um auf seine 
Tara-Verehrung und seine Herkunft aus Ostindien anspielen zu konnen, 
sondern auBerdem das Nagananda neben sieh liegen haben und auf die 
glorreicbe Idee kommen miissen, dessen nand% in toto zu imitieren, da ja 
anders die Ubereinstimmung der beiden nandt^ nicht zu erklaren ware. 
Auch die Absurditat dieser Annahme braucht nicht weiter ausgefiihrt 
zu werden. 

Es bleibt schlieBlich die dritte Annahme einer Falschung, die nur 
noch einen Teil von Strophe 6 betriift und die Oberlies mit diesen 
Worten in ErwEgung zieht: „Und selbst wenn der Prolog bereits in der 
vom Tibeter verwendeten Sanskrit- Vorlage stand, so lag doch zwischen 
der Abfassung des Nataka und seiner Ubersetzung (etwa Mitte des 
14. Jh.) eine lange Zeitspanne, die der Grund dafiir gewesen sein kann, 
daB man besagte Tdentifizierung im Prolog nachtraglich vornahm.“^^ 
Hier kann ich nicht mit ganz so schweren Geschiitzen kontern wie im 
Falle der vorherigen beiden Annahmen; aber es bleiben immer noch 
zwei kaum losbare Fragen. Erstens, was war das Motiv des unbekann- 
ten Falschers, der ja einige Zeit nach Candragomin II gelebt haben 
muB^^, ein Werk aus eigener Feder und mit nicht unbedeutenden 
literarischen Verdiensten durch die nachtragliche Zuschreibung an den 
Grammatiker Candragomin aufzuwerten? Zweitens, welcher Zufall hat 
es gefligt, daB dieser Falscher auf die Idee kam, ausgerechnet jene drei 
Charakteristika fur die Grammatik des Candragomin einzubauen, die 
nach Oberlies gerade nicht vom Grammatiker selbst stammen, aber 
trefflich dazu geeignet sind, uns Nachgeborene in die Irre zu fiihren? 
Wie wahrscheinlich ist eine derart gezielte und punktuelle Falschung? 
Man wird zugeben miissen, daB auch diese Annahme nicht die ein- 
fachste und zwangloseste Moglichkeit darstellt, die durch I-chings An- 
gabe (Punkt 8) geschalfene Schwierigkeit zu beseitigen. Mir kommt sie 
jedenfalls wie ein letzter verzweifelter Versuch vor, das Offensichtliche, 
namlich den vorhandenen Wortiaut, zu leugnen, nachdem der umfas- 
sendere Versuch, die Echtheit des Prologs insgesamt anzuzweifeln, 
gescheitert ist. 

Zusammenfassend mochte ich festhalten, daB die Kritik von Ober- 
lies an meiner Identifizierung des Schauspielautors Candragomin mit 

Op. cit., S. 17 f. ~ Oberlies beruft sich bei der Batierung der Ubersetzung 
auf mich. Er hat allerdings iibersehen, daB ich von einer Zeit vor 1322 aus- 
gehe; op. cit., S. 32. 

Bei einer zu groBen zeitlichen Nahe ware die Falschung zweifellos sofort 
aJs solche erkannt worden. 
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dem Grammatiker Candragomin nur auf der Gmndlage einer unglei- 
chen Bewertnng der Zuverlassigkeit von I-chings Angaben (bei der 
Lebenszeit des Bhartrhari irrt er, bei der des Candragomin nicht) und 
einer absurden bzw. einer sehr unwahrscheinlichen Annahme hinsicht- 
iich der Falschiing des Prologs znm Lokananda bzw. eines Teiles davon 
zii retten ist. Ich bin damit nur auf den E in wand eingegangen, den 
Obeblies unter Punkt 3) seiner Liste bringt. Sein Punkt 4)^**^ kann bier 
auBer acht bleiben, weil er darin lediglich feststellt, daB die in meiner 
Liste der einem Autor Candragomin zugeschriebenen Werke nicht alle 
von dem Grammatiker Candragomin stammen — was sich natiirlich mit 
meiner eigenen Beurteilung dieser Liste deckt - und dies fur unsere 
spezielle Verfasserfrage ohne Belang ist. Auf die Punkte 1) und 2), in 
denen er sagt, daB die Mahgala-Strophe mit dem Kompositum laghuvi- 
spastasarnpurnam nicht vom Grammatiker selbst stamme, werde ich 
gleich noch eingehen. 

An dieser Stelle mochte ich auf eine grundsatzliche Prage hinweisen, 
namlich auf die nach der Beweispflicht. Wenn man z. B. die Behaup- 
tung aufstellt, die und die anonymen buddhistischen Legenden im 
Campti-Stil stammten von Jenem Gopadatta, der auch das Saptakuma- 
rikavadana verfaBt hat, dann liegt die Beweislast bei demjenigen, der 
diese Behauptung aufgestellt hat. Ein absolut schllissiger Beweis hier- 
fur ist deduktiv kaum zu liefern. Man kann zwar eine Reihe von Griin- 
den fur eine solche Annahme liefern, wie etwa ein ahnlicher Gebrauch 
der VersmaBe, iibereinstimmende Bilder, Wendungen oder Strophen, 
eine iibereinstimmende Struktur in der Gesamtanlage der Legenden wie 
auch bei den spezihschen Teilen des Anfangs und des Schlusses oder 
schlieBlich solche AuBer lichkeiten wie das blockweise Auftreten dieser 
Legenden in den verschiedenen Zusammenstellungen alterer Quellen zu 
einem neuen Gesamtwerk, Fiir sich genommen ist keines dieser Indizien 
beweiskraftig, und selbst wenn man auf einige besonders schone Uber- 
einstimmungen verweisen kann, dann wird der kritische Kollege immer 
noch die Erganzung durch das ausschlieBende Verfahren verlangen: 
namlich den Nachweis, daB die angefiihrten Parallelen nicht auch in 
den Werken anderer Autoren in vergleichbarer Haufigkeit zu finden 
sind. Der Skeptiker wird auBerdem immer noch die Moglichkeiten des 
direkten Plagiats, der freieren Nachahmung oder schlieBlich der Abhan- 
gigkeit von einer gemeinsamen Quelle in Betracht ziehen, und man wird 
ihm diese Skepsis kaum nehmen kdnnen, es sei denn durch den Glticks- 
fund eines externen Belegs - wenn etwa ein mittelalterlicher Kommen- 
tator eine Strophe aus einer Legende, die man diesem Gopadatta zu- 


Op. eit., S. 19f. 
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geschrieben hat, mit dem ausdriicklichen Hinweis iti gopadattah zitiert. 
Einen solchen Fund macht man aber weder haufig noeh in der Regel 
dann, wenn man ihn gerade zur Unterm aueriing einer Hypothese beno- 
tigt. Im Fall der eben behandelten Frage der Identitat zwischen dem 
Schauspieldichter und dem Grammatiker Candragomin verhalt es sich 
aber umgekehrt: da der Schauspieldichter expressis verbis von sich sagt, 
er sei auch ein Grammatiker, liegt hier die Beweislast bei dem Skepti- 
ker, und dieser muB seine Zweifel schon sehr handfest begriinden. 

Nachdem ich versucht habe zu zeigen, daB auch das indirekte Be- 
weisverfahren in die Richtung deutet, die ich bereits mit meinen direk- 
ten, auf Plausibilitat beruhenden Argumenten meiner friiheren Ver- 
olfentlichungen eingeschlagen hatte, mochte ich hier doch noch einmal 
ganz kurz zusammenfassen, wie sich mir der Autor Candragomin aus 
seinen Werken darstellt. Der Schauspielautor prasentiert sich als ein 
auBerordentlich selbstbewuBter Dichter, der seinen eigenen Wert kennt 
und dies nicht verschweigt. Das spiegelt sich vor allem in den funf 
zusatzlichen AktschluBstrophen wider, in denen er sich mit durchaus 
starken Worten preist. Diese Praxis ist aus der Schauspieldichtung vor 
Candragomin nicht bekannt^^, was fur den Skeptiker schon wieder ein 
AnlaB sein diirfte, an der Echtheit dieser SchluBstrophen zu zweifeln. 
Dieser Skeptiker mtiBte dann allerdings auch die erste und die letzte 
Strophe des Sisyalekha tilgen, da diese ebenfalls das Wort candra 
„Mond“ enthalten. Selbst der Desanastava „Preislied in Form eines 
Siindenbekenntnisses^, der nun durch die oben genannte englische 
Ubersetzung von Mark Tatz zuganglich ist, ist durch das Wort 
„Mond“ in der SchluBstrophe markiert, was auch ihn in die Nahe von 
Lokananda und Sisyalekha riickt. Bei einem derart selbstbewuBten, 
unter keiner falschen Bescheidenheit leidenden Autor ist es mir nun 
psychologisch umso wahrscheinlicher, daB er im Prolog seines Schau- 
spiels lobend auf die Werke hinweist, die er auBerdem noch verfaBt hat. 

In diesem Licht scheinen mir die drei Epitheta, mit denen der 
Schauspieldichter seine Grammatik charakterisiert, nicht nur „echt“ zu 
sein - ich beurteile ja ohnehin den gesamten Prolog als echt -, sondern 
auch mit der Grammatik selbst verbunden zu sein. Wir konnen davon 
ausgehen, daB Candragomin seinen Fachkollegen und Schiilern wieder- 
holt eine Begriindung dafur geliefert hat, weshalb er es wagte, nach 
Panini noch eine eigene Grammatik zu schreiben. Was er geleistet hat, 

Wir finden dies eher auf dem Gebiet der mahUdcavya^^ wo die Praxis der 
,Markierung" (anka) der einzelnen Gesange durch ein gliiekverheiBendes Wort 
Oder den eigenen Namen (vgl, Ratnakaras Haravijaya oder SivasvSmins Kap- 
phinabhyudaya), das bzw. der in der SchluBstrophe eines jeden Gesanges wie- 
derholt wird, iiblich ist. 
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ist ja im wesentlichen eine neue Organisation des Stoifes, und dafi er 
dabei danach gestrebt hat, seine Darstellung „kiirz, ganz klar nnd 
dennoch vollsttodig“ zu machen, liegt auf der Hand und eignet sich 
zudem ausgezeichnet als Rechtfertigung. Ist es daher nicht doch wahr- 
scheinlich, da6 die Mahgala-Strophe nicht nur ihrem Sinn, sondern 
auch ihrem Wortlaut nach von Candragomin selbst stammt, ganz unge- 
achtet der Frage der Verfasserschaft von Vrtti und Adhikarasamgraha? 
Ware sie von Schtilern oder einem Kommentator in Anlehnung an eine 
miindlich vorgetragene Charakterisierung durch Candragomin selbst 
verfaBt worden, ware dann die Nennung des Autors dieses neuen sahda- 
laksana nicht geradezu eine bindende Pflicht gewesen? Spezialisten auf 
dem Gebiet der Grammatik des Candragomin wie Oberlies sollten dies 
noch einmal iiberdenken. 




KUDAKAS SAMANVAYADIS UND DIE FOLGELITERATUR 

Materialien zu einer vergessenen lokalen Tradition der einheimischen 

indischen Grammatik 

(Miscellanea zu den Wiener Sanskrit-Handschriften 2)^ 

Von Walter Slaje, Graz 

Unter jenen Mannskripten, die Marcus Aurel Stein im Jahre 1894 in 
Srinagar fur die Hofbibliothek in Wien erworben hatteS befinden sich 
auch drei Texte zur einheimischen Grammatik, die alle in ihrem Titel 
als Vorderglied Samanvaya° tragen: Die Samanvayadis (SD) eines 
Kudaka/Chuddaka, der Samanvayapradipa (SP) nebst einem dazu- 
gehorigen Autokommentar - Samanvayapradlpasahketa (SPS) - 
des Devasarman. 

Bislang haben weder diese beiden Autoren noch auch eines ihrer 
Werke in die Geschichtsschreibung einheimischer grammatischer Lite- 
ratur Aufnahme gefunden. Mein eigenes, langes Zogern vor dieser Ver- 
offentlichung war von der steten Hoffnung auf Bekanntwerden weite- 
ren Materials bestimmt, das eventuell geeignet ware, den historischen 
Hintergrund dieser Textgruppe besser zu erhellen. Allein, diese Hoff- 
nung hat sich trotz intensiver Nachforschungen bislang nicht erflillt, 
und somit komme ich nun der Aufforderung wohlmeinender Kollegen 
nach, mit der Herausgabe von Kudakas Samanvayadis nicht langer 
zuzuwarten, sondern anderen anhand des hier dargebotenen Materials 
die Moglichkeit zu geben, die Spur aufzunehmen und vielleicht einmal 
mehr Licht auf die Frage dieser , Tradition* werfen zu kdnnen. 


* Abkurzungen: A/W - Briefiiche Mitteilung von Prof. Dr. A. N. Aklujkar 
(Vancouver) an Prof. Dr. A. Wezler (Hamburg), vom 8. 2. 1988 (Fiir die 
freundliche Beratung habe ich den Genannten herzlich zu danken!); N - NagarT- 
Version von SP/SPS = Ms. 327/1875-76 (Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona; vgl. Descr.Cat.BORI, Nr. 353); Sarada- Version = SP/SPS; SD 
- Samanvayadis = Ms. ‘Sanskrit 4’ (Osterr. Nationalbibliothek, Wien; vgl. 
Slaje 1990: Nr. 50); SP - Samanvayapradipa = Ms. ‘Sanskrit 5 [Text 2-3]’ 
(Osterr. Nationalbibliothek, Wien; vgl. Slaje 1990: Nr. 51 und Nr. 73); SPS - 
SamanvayapradTpasanketa (wie SP). - Miscellanea 1 sind erschienen in WZKS 
29 (1985) 151-154. 

^ Vgl. zu diesen Handschriften Slaje 1990. Uber Steins Sammlung ibid., p. 
17-20. 


WZKS 36 (1992) 105-126 
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1. Kudaka/Chuddaka 

Als ,Chii<Jdaka‘ erscheint der Verfasser der Samanvayadis (SD) nur 
einmal, und zwar im Kolophon der einzigen bekannten Handschrift: iti 
samanvayadik samdpta || krti rajcLnapanditacchuddakasya || 
Demgegenuber wird im SamanvayapradTpa (SP) nnd im Samanvaya- 
pradTpasanketa (SPS) des Devasarman der Verfasser der SD iiberein- 
stimmend Kudaka genannt: (SP:) samanvayapradlpo ['^yam kudakok- 
tadhvand mayd / darsito\ (SPS:) kudakah [ = ] pandita ekah, . , . 

Unter demselben Namen finden sich anch Eintragungen in den Hand- 
schriftenkatalogen. Gemab Axjfrecht ist Kudaka allerdings Verfasser 
eines Samanvayasampradaya, und soli als solcher in Abhinavaguptas 
Dhvanyalokalocana zitiert werden^. Von Sastri wird irrtumlich Ku- 
daka anstatt Devasarman — wohl aufgrund der miBverstandenen 
Schlufisehrift von SP und SPS ~ als Verfasser des SamanvayapradTpa 
angegeben^. 

Nach den existierenden Handschriftenverzeichnissen zu urteilen, ist 
Kudakas Samanvayadis nur in einer einzigen Abschrift iiberliefert, 
namlich als ein Papiermanuskript (, Sanskrit 4‘) in der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek. Es handelt sich dabei allerdings um ein Fragment; 
denn die Blatter 1—10 und 13 der gemaB Originalzahlung urspriinglich 
19 Blatt umfassenden Handschrift fehlen. 

2. Devasarman 

Devasarman fxihrt ,Gahgadhara‘ als Namen seines Lehrers an^. Er 
ist Verfasser mehrerer Werke, woven zumindest zwei, namlich der 
SamanvayapradTpa und der SamanvayapradTpasahketa, erhalten ge- 
blieben sind. 

2.1. SamanvayapradTpa 

Der SP hat die Form von Karikas^ und orientiert sich® hinsichtlich 
Anordnung und Inhalt des StofFes vbllig an Kudakas SD. Der Unter- 

^ CatCat 1:108: „Kudakaearya: Samanvayasampradaya, Quoted in Dhva- 
nyalokalocana. “ — Diese Zitierung allerdings nicht verifizierbar! Auch die anno- 
tierte, sorgfaltig bearbeitete Ubersetzung durch Ingalls (1990) erbringt fur 
eine solche Bezugnahme durch Abhinavagupta keine positive Evidenz. 

^ Sastbi 1895: 125 (Nr. 1555); vgl. auch NewCatCat 4: 176. Dieser Irrtum 
weitergetragen von EIP 526. 

^ SPS (28^): pranamya . . . gangadharagurum ... /; SPS (25^): . . . srlgangd- 
dharasvdminah iisyeym panditadevasarrnand . . . 

^ SPS (28^): svakdrikdndm sanketah kriyate devasarmand /. 

® „Ich habe diesen SamanvayapradTpa veroffentlicht, [indem ich] dem von 
Kudaka [zur Erreichung des Lehrziels] gelehrten Weg [gefolgt bin]“ (SP 25**: 
samanvayapradlbpo ["^yam kudakoktddhvana mayd / darsito; SPS erklart dazu: 
kudakah [ = ] pandita ekah\ tena ukto yo ['yihvd [ = ] mdrgah). 
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schied zwischen Kudakas SB und Bevasarmans SP besteht - entspre- 
chend der Aussage Bevasarmans — allein in der Form der Barstellung, 
weil der SP nichts als eine metrische Umgestaltung von Kudakas Prosa- 
text sei^. 

Ber SP wird im SPS mitiiberliefert. Neben der vollstandigen Wiener 
Bii'kenrindenhandschrift , Sanskrit 5‘ existiert von beiden Texten auch 
noch eine Kopie (N) in Poona, die in einem kaschmirischen Bevanagarl- 
Berivat geschrieben ist®. 

Ber SP beginnt; 

iha hi vyavaharo \^']yam sahdadMnah pradrsyate / / 
vdkyam vind sa sabdasya kevalasya na vidyate j j 
tarn jndtum laksaruim tasmdj jndtavyam tasya panditaih / / 
tadartham ddau vdkyasya laksanam kriyate mayd jj f 
sakdrakam sdvyayarri ca vise§aziasamanvitam j 
tasya laksanam dkhydtam^, na hruyad anrtam vacah jj / 
und endet: 

yatra vdkydrthavisrdntih slokenaikena drsyate j 

muktakam tatra, yugmena yugalam^ tilakam tribhih jj / , 

* ' / 

caturbhis ca cakkalakam, pancabhih kulakam smrtam j / 
mahdkulakam deary ah kathayanti iatah^ param jj^^ 
samanvayapradipo [^lyam kndakoktadhvana mayd j 
darsito; vibvdhair atra kdrya skhalitayojand jj. 

2.2. SamanvayapradTpasanketa 

Ergibt sich die Verfasserschaft Bevasarmans fur den SP nur indi- 
rekt aus dem Einleitungsvers in den SPS, wo er selbst von den zu 
erklarenden svakdrikds spricht, so kommt es im SPS zweimal zur aus- 
driicklichen Selbstnennung sowohl am Anfang als auch am Ende seines 
Kommentars : 

pranamya visnum lokesam, gahgddharagurum tathd j 
svakdrikdndm sahketah kriyate devasarmarm jj 

SPS (25^): samanvayadigdkhyo granthavisesa ity artTiah\ sa tu gadyarupemx 
sthito, r]yam (sciL samanvayapradzpah) tu padyarupenaitdvdn eva visesah. Bei 
EIP 520 Verwechslung von SP und SPS, wo SPS als „metrieal recast of 
Kuda[l]ka’s work (NCat 4.176)“ bezeichnet wird. 

s Bescr.Cat.BORI, Nr. 353. Vgl, auch NewCatCat 9: 124. 

® Vgl. Vartt. 9 ad Pan 2.1.1: dkhydtam sdvyayakdrakavise^aTyirn vdkyam. 

Biese Stelle wird leicht modifiziert wiedergegeben in PuBnote 1 (p. 39) zu 
Mankhakas SrTkantacarita: sarnhaddham slokacatustayam cakkalakam ity 
ucyate. yathJd samanvayaprad%pe — yatra vdkydrthaviSrdntiJi slokenaikena jdyate 
j tan muktakam yugarri dvdhhyam tribhih sydt tilakam punah // caturhhih syde 
cakkalakam paheabhih kulakam tatah j mahdkulakam ity drthdh kathayanti tatah 
param jj. 
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samapto ["]yam samanvayapradipasanketah vibudJiasamuhavandita- 
padapadmasya sr%gangadharasvdminah sisyeria panditadevasarmana iti 
hhadram |j. 

Im SPS warden neben Kudaka und Gangadhara namentiich noch 
Kalidasa, Mammata (11. Jh.) und Rucakacarya (12. Jh.) genannt. Fiir 
die erhaltenen Handschriften des SPS gilt das oben sub SP Gesagte. 

2.3. Saman vayadiksanketa 

Dafi Devasarman noch vor der Abfassung des SPS bereits einen 
Kommentar zu Kudakas SD mit dem Titel Samanvayadiksahketa 
verfaBt hatte, ergibt sich aus einem diesbezuglichen Hinweis im SPS: 
etac ca samanvayadiksankete {'^smdhhir nirnTtam ity alani. Dieser Text 
scheint verloren zu sein; von erhaltenen Handschriften ist nichts be- 
kannt. 

Das gilt auch fiir ein anderes Werk, als dessen Verfasser Deva- 
sarman sich ein weiteres Mai unter Verwendung des Personalpronomens 
nennt, namlich fiir seine 

2.4. LihganusasanatTka 

Auch sie wird nur im SPS erwahnt: lingdnusasanatikayam as- 
mdbhis tatra tatra Ungavicdro vihita eveti neha pratanyate. 

3. Die Tradition 

Beriicksichtigt man nun die Aussagen Devasarman s im Zusammen- 
hang mit der Gruppe der bekanntgewordenen Samanvaya-Texte, so 
laBt sich bereits von einer zumindest von Kudaka (eventuell iiber 
Gangadhara) bis Devasarman reichenden Tradition sprechen, zumal 
letzterer ausdriicklich betont, daB er in seiner Darstellung des Stoffes 
der Lehre Kudakas folgt. Der gesicherte Bestand dieser Uberlieferung 
stellt sich demnach in folgender Weise dar; 

a) Kudaka: Samanvayadis (Fragment) 

aa) Devasarman: [Kommentar] Samanvayadiksahketa (verloren?) 

b) Devasarman: SamanvayapradTpa (erhalten) 

bb) Devasarman: [Kommentar] SamanvayapradTpasahketa (erhalten). 

Die Frage, ob auch die anonyme, ebenfalls von M. A. Stein in Kasch- 
mir erworbene und aufgrund ihres Titels in diesem Zusammenhang 
verdachtige Anvayakalika^^ einen Teil dieser ,Samanvaya-Tradition' 
reprasentiert, muB bis zu einer genaueren Untersuchung dieser Hand- 
schrift noch offen bleiben. 

Bis zu einem moglichen Bekanntwerden des vermutlich verlorenen 
Textes wird sich auch die hypothetisch immerhin aufzuwerfende Frage 

Bodleian Library in Oxford, Ms. Stein Or.d.67; vgl. Clauson 1912. 
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einer Ant wort entziehen, ob die von Devasarman verfafite Linganusa- 
sanatTka nicht eventnell sogar ein Kommentar zu einem ,schuleigenen‘ 
Linganusasana war. 

3.1. Grammatische Terminologie 

Unkiar ist, wie die - zwar nur marginalen aber dennoch bestehenden 
- Abweichungen der Samanvaya-Texte von der panineischen Termino- 
logie zn erklaren sind. Bedenkt man die Tatsache, daB die Handschrif- 
ten aller drei Texte (SD, SP und SPS) - also einschlieBlich der metri- 
schen Umformung der SD — die betreffenden modifizierten Termini 
vollig iibereinstimmend wiedergeben, so fallt es schwer, an einen bloBen 
Uberlieferungsfehler zu glauben^^. Eher lieBe sich an eine teilweise 
Beeinfiussung durch andere Systeme der einheimischen Grammatik 
denken, wofiir bislang die Belege allerdings fehlen. In Betracht zu 
ziehen ware moglicherweise auch eine innerhalb der ,Samanvaya-Tradi- 
tion‘ entstandene und dort dann gebrauchlich gebliebene Modifikation 
der panineischen Terminologie. 


3.1,1. Die terminologischen Abweichungen 
von der panineischen Tradition 



,Samanvaya-Tradition‘ 

Panineische Tradition 

krtya 

ghyan 

nyat (3.1.124) 

nisthadi 

kvansu 

kvasu (3.2.107) 


kana 

kanac (3.2.106) 


santrn 

satr (3.2.124) 


anas 

sdnac (3.2,124) 


yus 

yuc (3.2.148) 


anan 

sdnan (3.2.128) 


trn 

trn (3.2.135) 


vun 

vun (3.2.146) 


nin 

nini (3.1.134) 

ghanadi 

vun 

nvul (3,1.133) 


yut 

lyut (3.3.113) 


kti 

ktin (3.3.95) 

Jcriya 

nam 

Xiamul (3.4.24) 


Der bei Kudaka fur (Pan 3.4.24:) n/mmul verwendete Terminus lautet Ttam. 
Lage hier bloB ein Fehler in der Uberlieferungslinie der SD vor, so w^re die 
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4. Lokalisierung 

Was die regionale Zuordnung der Samanvaya-Texte betrifft, so gibt 
es formale und terminologische Indizien, die auf eine in Kaschmir 
beheimatete Tradition deuten. 

Das formale Indiz: Die erhaltenen Handschriften (SD, SP, SPS) stam- 
men alle aus Kaschmir und sind in Sarada-Schrift geschrieben^^, was 
auf die Anvayakalika ebenfalls zutrifft. 

Das terminologische Indiz: Eine vier Verse umfassende syntaktische 
Einheit wird von Kudaka als cakkalaka bezeichnet^^, worin Deva- 
sarman ihm folgt^'^. Der Gebrauch dieses Terminus wird von den Her- 
ausgebern von Mahkhakas SrTkanthacarita nun aber als eine typisch 
kaschmirische Eigentiimlichkeit bezeichnet^®. Diese Beobachtung laBt 
sich auch anhand der von M. A. Stein fur die Ausgabe der Rajata- 
rahgim herangezogenen Codices bestatigen^'^. 

SchlieBlich wird Chuddaka im Kolophon der SD als Raj anapandita 
bezeichnet. Nun war Rajana/°ka ein in Kaschmir vom Herrscher ~ im 
besonderen an Hofgelehrte und -dichter — fur Verdienste verliehener 
EhrentiteP®. 

All diese Indizien verweisen die ,Samanvaya-Tradition‘ m.E. doch 
sehr deutlich in die Region von Kaschmir. 

5. Charakter 

Kudakas Samanvayadis und die im AnschluB an sie entstandenen 
Werke unterscheiden sich von anderen Grammatiken — wie etwa von 


Tatsache nicht erklarbar, weshalb auch Devasarman in seiner metrischen Bear- 
beitung (SP) die zweite Silbe des panineischen Terminus einsparte: (SD:) tasydm 
(soil, purvakdlakriydydm) niyamena ktvdpratyayo nam'pratyayas ca bhavatah’, 
(SP:) mukhyakriydydh purvam yd nirvartayitum isyate / purvakdlakriyd sasydh 
ktvdnamau bhavato, yathd I j. 

N in einem fur Kaschmir typischen Duktus der DevanagarT: ,DevanagarT 
characters of the KasmTrian type‘. Vgl. Descr.Cat.BORI, Nr. 353. 

atra caikena slokena vdkydrthaparisamdptau muktakam, . . . caturbhis cak- 
kalakam, . . . (SD 18'^,8~19*',3). 

Vgl. zum Zitat oben s.v. 2.1 (Samanvayapradlpa). 

cakkalakasahdas tu pray ah kasmxradesaprasiddha eva. Vgl. Mahkhaka, loc. 
cit. (n. 10). 

Stein 1: 75 (— Anm. ad RajataranginI 3.21-24): „The combination of 
these four verses into a syntactical unit is marked in the MSS. by the word 
cakkalaka. The latter is apparently formed in analogy of the terms yugalaka and 
tilaka, and is explained in the Samanvayadis of Bdjanaka Chuddaka (see MS. 
deposited by me in the Imperial Library, Vienna [= Ms Sanskrit 4])‘‘. Fiir eine 
weitere derartige syntaktische Markierung durch cakkalaka vgl. z. B. auch RT 
7.193. 

Vgl. Stein 1: 244 (= Anm. ad RT 6.117). 
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der von okonomischen Prinzipien geleiteten linguistischen Darstel- 
lungsweise Paninis - durch den Gegenstand (Laksya) ihrer Beschrei- 
bung, die Darstellungsweise und schlieBlich durch die Anordnung, da 
sie die Sanskrit-Grammatik nach inneren Zusammenhangen geordnet 
prasentieren 

Es handelt sich hierbei um praktische Lerngrammatiken, die zu 
einem korrekten Gebrauch der fiektierten Worter im Satze anleiten 
wollen. Insoferne wird in diesen Werken allerdings nur ein Teilbereich 
der Grammatik behandelt; einerseits deshalb, weil sie bloB den far ihren 
Zweck erforderlichen Inhalt aus Panini heranziehen, and andererseits, 
weil sie anhand eines Regelsystems beschreiben, wie mit diesem Inven- 
tar von Grundelementen korrekte Satze gebildet werden^^. Dieser be- 
handelte Teilbereich der Grammatik laBt sich somit als Syntax oder - 
in Anlehnung an den Titel Samanvayadis als ,Richtlinie Cdis) fiir [die 
Bildung eines] korrekten [grammatischen] Zusammenhanges (sama?^~ 
vaya) [der fiektierten Worter im Satze]* bestimmen. 

6. Inhalt 

Der urspriingliche Inhalt der SD, von der nur die zweite Halfte 
erhalten ist, laBt sich aus Devasarmans vollsttodig iiberliefertem SP 
(nebst SPS) erschlieBen. Soweit das erhaltene Material namlich einen 
Vergleich zulaBt, zeigt sich, daB Devasarman sowohl mit Hinblick aaf 
den Aufbau als auch aaf den Inhalt seines Werkes der SD des Kudaka 
mit bemerkenswerter Treue folgt. 


Die Klassifizierung von SP/SPS als „a disquisition on the philosophy of 
grammar^ (Descr.Cat.BORI, Nr. 353) oder als „a treatise on the philosophy of 
Vyakarana“ (Abhyankab 1977: 414, s.v. samanvayapradlpasanketa) ist klar- 
lich falsch! 

20 A/W: „The Samanvaya-dis, Samanvaya-pradTpa, and Samanvaya-pra- 
dipa-samketa belong to an apparently sizable body of literature that spans the 
distance between grammars like Panini’s dominated by non-pedagogical princi- 
ples of linguistic description and grammars written principally for the purpose 
of teaching Sanskrit as a language. ... is closer in terms of intent and form to 
grammars such as Kat antra or Vopa-devlya. . . . they belong to the category 
formed by Sat-karaka-vivarana, Karaka-samgraha, Karaka-cakra, Prayoga- 
viveka-sarngraha , . etc. associated with the names of Vara-ruci, Rabhasa- 
nandin, Vidyananda, etc. and found in the Paninian as well as non-Paninian 
traditions of Sanskrit grammar^. 
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6.1. Vergleichende Rohanalyse 




SP/SPS 

— 

2 Programmverse 

1" (N 1) 

— 

Vakyalaksana 

1" (N 1) 

— 

1. Visesana 

2''-9’' (N 1-8) 

— 

1.1. Samanadhikarana 

2"-3" (N 2-3) 

— 

1.2. Vyadhikarana 

3''-6'’ (N 3-5) 

— 

1.3, Samasa 

6"-9" (N 5-8) 

— 

2. Kriya 

9''-19'’ (N 8-17) 

— 

2.1. Kartrkarmabhavanistha K"" 

9"-15" (N 8-13) 

— 

2,1.1. Parasmaipadin 

10"-12" (N 9-10) 

— 

2.1.2. Atmanepadin 

12"-12'' (N 10-11) 

— 

2.1.3. Ubhayapadin 

12'’-13" (N 11) 

— 

2.1.4. Dvikarmakadhatu 

13M5" (N 11-13) 

ll^l-15^4 

[3. Krt] 

15'' -\T (N 14-15) 

ir, 1-12^3 

3.1. Krtya 

15''-16" (N 14) 

12^3-14^1 

3.2. Nisthadi 

le"-!?" (N 14-15) 

12^6-12^6 

3.2.1. Kta 

16"-16" (N 14) 

12^6-[— ] 

3.2.2, Ktavantu 

le^-n" (N 15) 

14M-15",4 

3.3. Ghanadi 

IT-IT (N 15) 

14^3-14^4 1 

3,3.1. Vun-Trc 

17" (N 15) 

14^4-15^3 

3.3.2. Ghan-Yut-Kti 

17"-17" (N 15) 

15^4-17^4 

4. Pradhanagunakriya 

17"-19" (N 15-17) 

15", 8-15", 3 

4,1. Pradhanakriya 

17" (N 15) 

15",3-17",1 

4.2. GanakriyE 

17"-19" (N 15-17) 

15",4-16",3 

1 4.2.1. Purvakalakriya 

18"-18" (N 16) 

16",4-17",1 

4.2.2. Samakalakriya 

18"-19" (N 16-17) 

17’’,1-17",4 

4.3. Kriyadhyahara 

19" (N 17) 

17'',4-19",5 

5. Vakyasambandha 

19"-5" [Text 2] (N 17-22) 

18'’,1-18'’,5 

5.1. Charakter 

19"-4" (N 17-22) 

18",5-18'',8 

5.2, Karakadhyahara 

4"-5" (N 22) 

18",8-19'',5 

5.3. Vakyarthaparisamapti 

5" (N 22) 
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6.2. Feinanalyse der Samanvayadis 
( = Systematische Notation der Edition) 


[3. Krt} 

3.1. Krtya 

3.1.1. Akarmaka 

3.1.2. Sakarmaka 

3.1.3. Kartr 

3.1.4. Pancamyartha 

3. 1.4.1. Annmati 

3. 1.4. 2. Vidhi 

3.2. Nisthadi 

3.2.1. Kta 

3.2. 1.1. Akarmaka 

3.2. 1.2. Sakarmaka 

3.2. 1.3. Kartr 
3.2.2. Ktavantu 

3.3. Ghanadi 

3.3.1. Vun-Trc 

3. 3. 1.1. Akarmaka 

3. 3. 1.2. Sakarmaka 

3.3.2. Ghafi-Yut-Kti 
3.3.2. 1. Akarmaka 
3-3. 2. 2. Sakarmaka 
3. 3.2. 3. Bhava 


4. Pradhanagunakriya 

4.1. Pradhanakriya 

4.2. Gunakriya 

4.2.1. Purvakalakriya 

4.2. 1.1. Bhava 

4.2. 1.1.1. Kartr (Trtlya) 

4.2. 1.1. 2. Kartr (PrathamS) 

4. 2. 1.1. 3. [Udaharana] 

4.2.2. Samakalakriya 

4.2.2. 1. Gunapradhanabhava 

4.3. KriyEdhyahara 

4.3.1. Astiknya*" 

4.3.2. ViMstakriya® 

5. Vakyasambandha 

5.1. Charakter 

5.1.1. Yat-Tat 

5. 1.1.1. Sabda 

5. 1.1.2. Artha 

5.1. 1.2.1. Tat 

5.1. 1.2.2. Yat 

5.2. Karakadhyahara 

5.3. Vakyarthaparisamapti (Nomenklatnr) 

6. SchliiBschrift 


Kudakas Samanvayadi^ 

Vollstandige Edition der erhaltenen Teile 

Zu Vergleichszwecken sind alle damit korrespondierenden Abschnitte aus SP 
nebst Ausziigen aus SPS beigegeben. Eine vollstandige Ausgabe von SP/SPS, 
die jedenfalls eine monographische Behandlung erforderlieh machte, mu6 ande- 
ren Bearbeitern tiberlassen bleiben. 

[3.] 

SD 

SP 

krtfratyayas triprakarah^^ krtya nisth5,ghanddayah / 

2' N; ti°. 
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(SPS:) krtyah krtyapratyayah^^ nisthadayas ca^'^ ghanadayas ca, 
dvandvat hi sabdah pratyekam ahhisamhadhyate || 

[3.1.] 

SD 

SP 

pray ah krtyds ca pancaiva tavyan%yayakyapghyandh^^ // 

(SPS:) yady api tavaikekenyatva^^ ity ete 'pi krtyds, tathdp%^^ laksye 
prayogddarsandn naivaite^^ krtyd ity etadartham uktani^^ pray ah pancai- 
veti II 
[3.1.1.] 

SD 

(IP:) [bhd]ve utpadyante. hhdvasya dhdtvarthamdtrasya sdmdnyaru- 
patvad ekatvdc ca bhdve prathamaikavacanam eva bhavati, yathd ‘term, 
tdbhydm, taih, tvayd, yuvdbhydm^ yusmdbhih, mayd, dvdbhydm, asmdhhih 
vdj bhavitavyam'. ev>am Huge kartari, napumsakalihge ca, sakalydd hhe- 
ddh, 

SP 

ete cdkarTnakdd dhdtor utpadyante yadd, tadd / 
dhdtvarthaikatayd tesam ddyaikavacanam bhavet j 
'bhavitavyam tvayd, tena, tdbhydm, tair vd, tayd' yathd j I 
[3.1.2.] 

SD 

2729a sakarmakdt tu krtyapratyaydh karmani bhavanti. tadd karmanah 
kriydyds ca parasparasamhandhe sati, karmdbhihitam bhavati | abhihite 
karmani lihgdrihamdtre, prathamd bhavati | tadd ca karmdnusdrena tri- 
lihgatvam 27, [yathd]^^ 27 Hena grdmo gantavyah, tena nagaram gan- 
tavyam 27, tena nagarz gantavyd' 27 1| 

SP 

sakarmakdd ami dhdtor utpadyante yadd, tadd j 
tesdm karmdnusdrena lihgasamkhydvibhaktayah j j 


N: °pratya'^ s.m. in margine. 

N: '’i m s.m. in margine. 

N: pu\ 

S: Nach ^kyap^ 2 Aksaras zerstort, N: Nach °kya^ ein Aksai’a getilgt, s.m. 
in margine: "‘paghya^ . 

Pan 3.4.14: krtydrthe tavaikenkenyatvanah, 

S: Nach tathd° ca. vier Aksaras zerstort. 

S: ^yoge darsanan naivety e\ N: naivete, 

S: Nach uktarn sechs Aksaras zerstort. 

So im Ms. 

Ms.: te(lV)na. 
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"gantavyo hhavatd grdmo^ gantavyd nagarl tvayd / 
gantavyam nagaram tenety^ uddharamiyojand // 

[3.1.3.] 

SD 

krtyapratyaydndrri kartari kaddcit sastM bhavati, kaddcit trttyd bha- 
vati, yathd "tasya^ tena vd, hhavitavyam | tasya, term vd, grdmo gantavyah\ 
[3.1.4.] 

SD 

tavydnryau ['*^ Pan 3.1.96], svardd yah Pan 3.1.97], vr-dr-jusi-in- 
sasii-stu-guhdrn^^ kyap Pan 3.1.109], rvarnavyanjandfitdd ghyan 
Pan 3.1.124], hhdvakarmanoh krtyakhalarthd Pan 3.4.70] ity ete 
pratyaydh bdhulyena vartamdne kale pancamyarthe, [']numatau vidhau 
vd, hhavanti | 

[3. 1.4.1.] 

SD 

anumatih prasnapurvako [^^hgrkdrah, yathd "kim aharn grdmam gac- 
chdmi, na vd\ sa{\2^ :)mpraty ucyate^^, Hvam grdmarn. gaccha, tvayd 
grdmo gantavya' iti vd, 

[3. 1.4.2.] 

SD 

vidhir ajhdtajhdpanam, yathd Hvarn gramarn gaccha^ tvayd grdmo 
gantavyd' ity uktdh krtyapratyaydh. 

[3.2.] 

SD 

nisthddaya ucyante || ktaktavantu nisthdsamjnau ['^ Pan 1.1.26], 
kvansu'i'-^ Pan Z.2.10iykdna[^ Pan Z.2.10^ysantrh-dnas[^ Pan 3.2. 
124]--H['^ Pan 3.2.171]-26[^ Pan 3.2.168]-^fcten[^ Pan 3.2.154]-i5^u- 
[- Pan 3.2.136]->b^m[- Pan 3.4.18]-MaZ[-' Pan 3.3.126]-«/tii[- Pan 
3.2.148]-aw.a7^[^ Pan 3.2.128]-^m[^ Pan 3.2.135]-?;^tn['^ Pan 3.2. 
146]-m?i['^ Pan Z.lA^4:yityddayo nisthddayah \ 

SP 

nisthddayah ktaktavantu^^ kvansukdnddayah^^ smrtdh j 
(SPS:) ddind^^ santrhfmdydh^^ . 

[3.2.1.] 

[3.2. 1.1.] 

SD 


Ms.: ‘'jusi'd . 

Ms.: ud. 

N: "'ktarvad. 

N: "'nsd s.m. in inargine. 
S: a® zerstort. 

N: '"nhd in margine. 
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tatra ktapratyayas saTvadhO^tunam ahiiTTncthd/rto/m atite kale hh^ve ut- 
padyate. tatra napumsakalingam prathamaikavacanam eva hhavati, yathd 
'tendsitam' 21. 

SP 

atzte 'rthe 'karmakdimm bhdve^'^ ktapratyayah smrtaJj. // 
dhdtvarthaihatayd tasya pratha[maikava]co'^^ , yathd^^ / 

'dsitarn tena, tdbhir vd, tdbhydm, tair vd, tvayd, mayo’ jj 
(SPS:) prathamaikavacah prathamavibhaktyekavacanam. 

[3.2.I.2.] 

SD 

sakarmakdndm dhdtundrn (12'":) ktapratyayo kale karmany eva 

hhavati, na tu bhdve, tatra karmdbhihitam hhavati \ karmdnusdrena kta- 
pratyaydntasya trilingatvam, yathd Henaudanah'^'^ bhtiktah 27, tena 27 
sikharini hhuktd, tena bhutitrarn'^^ bhuktam" iti. 

SP 

yadd sakarmakdndm ktah^^ karmany utpadyate, tadd / 
tasya karmdnusdrena lihgasamkhydvibhaktayah / 

^bhuktd drdksd, phalam bhuktam, bhuktas tenaudano' yathd^^ jj 
[3.2. 1.3.] 

SD 

niyatdndm eva dhdtundrn ktapratyayah kartari hhavati || gatyarthdkar- 
maka‘^-slisa-s%h-8thdsa-vasa-ruha~jana-j%ryatibhyas [Pan 3.4.72] oeti | 2. 
SP 

'maitro grdmam gata' iti prathamokte Hr a kartari / 

[3.2.2.] 

SD 


S: “ve kta^ zerstort. 

S: Nach pratha drei Aksaras zerstort, 

N: om. dhdtv* bis yathd. 

Ms.: tenoda"*. 

1st hier bhatitram (pw: „am Spiesse gebacken“, Bhavaprakasa 2,20) zu 
lesen? — A/W : „The word is obviously a Sanskritization. It could be that it refers 
to bhaturdjbaturd (from bhatthdjhhatthi ‘kiln, oven’ which, in turn, may be from 
bhrasj), a type of na^/bread commonly used in the Punjab- Jammu area, and 
that MW, etc. have not understood the nature of the eatable exactly. The same 
dictionaries explain Mkharin% as a dish made of curds, sugar, and spices, but the 
obvious cognate sikaran current in Marathi stands primarily for crushed bana- 
nas or plantain fruits mixed with milk and sugar 

S: a* (statt ktah). 

S: om. hhuktd bis yathd. 

Ms.: '^dkarmd^. 
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ktavantupratyayo ["^karmakebhyas sakarmakebhyo va dhdtuhhyo 
kale kartary eva bhavati | na kadacid hhdvakarmanoh ktavantupratya 
(- [BL 13 fehlt]). 

(14^:) rthd ity uktas saraksepena nisthadayah || 

SP 

kartary eva ktavantuh'^^ sydn, na kvacid hhdvakarmanoh // 
tasya kartranusdrena lingasankhydvibhaktayah'^^ j 
'bhuktavdn'^^ odanarn caitro, ndr% bhuktavati^ kulam / 
bhuktavat, purusd hhuktavantd' ityddinirnayah // 

[3.3.] 

SD 

ghanddaya ucyante 1| vun-trc['^ Pan 2AA^Zyghan[^ Pan 3.3.16]- 
yutl'^ Pan 3.3.115]-^^i['^ Pan 3.3.95]-i% evamadyd gkanddayah. 

SP 

ghanddisangrahas tv esa^^ uktvaitdn vaksyate 'dhund / 

(SPS:) etdn nisthddtn^^. 

[3.3,1.] 

SD 

vuntrcdv akarmakebhyas sakarmakebhyo vd dhdtubhyo vartamdne kale 
kartary evotpadyete, na bhdvakarnvaTwh, 

SP 

yau vuntrcau pratyayau^ tan kartary eva, na cdnyayoh j I 
(SPS:) any ay oh bhdvakarmanoh. 

[3.3. 1.1.] 

SD 

anayor akarmakatvam^^ utpannayoh kartary evdhhihite prathamd 1 
yathd hhavaViti ^hlvdvako^^ devadattah, devadatto bhavitd" | 

SP 

‘bhdvako^^ maitra' ityddau prathamdnuktakarmani^ / 

(SPS:) evam trco jney am. 

[3.3.I.2.] 

SD 


N: kartayeva. 

N: ""vaktuh. 

47 g. Yiej. Aksaras nach "^sahkhya" teilweise zerstort, 

S: Die folgenden 21 Aksaras fast vollstandig zerstort. 
N: e^d. 

^ S: ^ddlnam. 

Ms.: arvayoh karma . Text gemalB Interlinearkorrektur. 
Ms.: hhdvuko. 

S: hhdvuko. 

S: ""kartari. 
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anayor vuntrcos sakarmakatvam utpannayoh kartari prathamd, karmani 
sastM, yathd "devadattah odana(14t'' '.)sya pdcakah, devadattah odanasya 
pakta" iti. vuntrcoh ca kartranusdrena trilingatvam, yathd ^sa odanasya 
pdcakah, sdpdcikd, tat kulam odanasya pdcakam' iti | 'sapaktd, sdpaktfl, 
tat kulam odanasya paktr\ 

SP 

sydt karmany anayoh sasth%^ ^pdcaka odanasya sah^ j j 
[3.3.2.] 

SD 

ghan^^yutktipratyayd akannakebhyas sakarmakebhyo vd dhdtubhyo^^ 
bhdva utpadyante, esd sakarmakebhyo hhdva utpadyamdnd kartari vd 
sasthl, karmani nityani sasthl. 

SP 

bhdva eva ghahyudadyd utpadyante sakarmakdt / 
tatra kartari^^ sastM vd, nityam karmani klrtitd j I 
[3.3.2,!.] 

SD 

akarmakebhyo, yathd ' devadattasya bhdvo, bhavanam, bhutih\ 
[3.3.2.2.] 

SD 

saka{15^ :)rmakebhyo, yathd devadattasya" kartur, 'devadattena' kartrd 
vd, ^odanasya' karmabhutasya 'pdkah, pacanam, paktih\ 

SP 

^annasya pdko maitrasya, devadattena vd\ yathd^^ j 
(SPS:) annasya karmabhutasya | evam yudddayo vicdraniydh. purvam 
akarmakasya nirupandvasare saty api, karmasasthiprasahgendkarma- 
kasya karmdbhdvdt sakarmakam nirniya < | > *^^ pascdd akarmakarn 
nirupayati || 

SP 

akarmakdj^ jney am evam^^, '^bhdvo maitrasya, tena vd" // 

(SPS:) bhdva iti ghahantd kriyd. 

[3-3.2.3.] 

SD 

yudanto bhdva utpadyamano napurnsakalihga eva, uktds sarnksepena 
ghahddayah || 


Ms.: yhafi . 

Ms.: ‘"tutuhhyo, 

S: karmani. 

S: [3 Aksaras zerstort] ^ko maitrena devadattl’zeT^tovt hm~\yathd. 

59 A/W. 

^ S: om. "‘rmakdQ. 

S, N: eva. 
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[ 4 .] 

SD 

kriya dviprakara, pradhdnakriyd gunakriyd ca. yatra vdkyartho in- 
srdmyati, nistham hhajate, nirakdfiksatdm labhate, sd pradhanakriyd | yd 
tu pradhdnakriydyd angabJidvam avalambate, upakaranatdm gaochati, sd 
gunakriyd. 

SP 

mukhyagaunavihhedena^^ dvividhd sdpi kirtitd / 

(SPS:) sdpi kriydpi. mukhyd kriya., gauim kriyety^^ arthah jj 
SP 

vdkyasydrtho nirdkaiiksdni lahhate yatra, sd smrtd / 
kriyd^^ pradhdnd, 'he maitra, gam dnaya vrajdd' yathd // 

(SPS:) dnayeti mukhyd kriya. 

SP 

tasyd evdhgahhdvam^^ ydlamhate^, sd gunakriyd / 

[4.1.] 

SD 

tyadipratyaydntd kriya (15'^:) sarvathd pradhdnakriyaiva bhavcUi. tyd- 
dipratyaydntdydh kriydyd asannidhdne sati, krtpratyaydntd kriya vdk- 
ydrthavisrdntyd pradhanakriyd sampadyate || 

[4.2.] 

SD 

gunakriyd ca dviprakdra. 

SP 

purvakdlakriydnyd^^ ceti sd dvaidham updgatd // 

(SPS:) sd gunakriyd. 

[4.2.1.] 

SD 

yd tu pradhdnakriydydh purvarri nirvartyamdnatvdt, sd purvakdla- 
kriyocyate. tasydm^^ niyamena ktvdpratyayo Pan 3.4.21] nampra- 
tyayas Pan 3.4.22] ca bhavatah. tau ca ktvdnampraiyayau ktvdma- 
sandhyaksardnto {^^vyayam ['^ Pan 1.1.39—40] ity avyayasarrijnau. 

SP 


N: ""vibTmgena. 
kriya ity. 

^ N: kriye. 

^ S; era'll Aksaras zerstort]. 

N: yd lahhate. 

S: yd I purvakd'^[3 Aksaras zerstort]. 
Ms.: tasyd. 
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mukhyakriyayah^^ purvam ya nirvartayitum?^ isyate / 
purvakalahriya sasyaJi ktvaTiamau bhavato, yatha / 

"pUvdmbho gacchati Tiaras, srdvani srdvam srnoti' ca j I 
[4.2.1. L] 

SD 

avyayakrto bhdve hhavanmi [Mbh ad Pan 3.4.26] vacanad bhave dha- 
tvarthainutrau bha{i6^:)vatah'^^ , tahhydm ktvdnampratyaydhhydYri karta- 
nabhihitas. 

(SPS:) codyarn ciklrsati || 

SP 

bhdve [']vyayakrtah santUy ukter dhdtvarthavdcakau / 

(SPS:) ukter vacandt, dhdtvarthavdcakau ktvdnamdv ity arthdt. 

[4.2.1. 1.1.] 

SD 

tadabhiprdyenduabhihite kartari trtiyd prdpnoti | 

(SPS:) evani nirniya, codyarn aha \ 

SP 

dbhydm kartdnabhihitas trtiydvisayo na kim j I 
[4.2.1. 1.2.] 

SD 

parasmaipadindm pradhdLnakriyayd yadd kartdbhihitas, tatas tada- 
bhiprdyendbhihite kartari lingdrthamdtre prathamd prdpnoti. pradhdna- 
kriydsaktyabhidhdne gunakriydsaktir abhihitavat prakdsate iti bhdsyakd- 
ravacanaprdmdnydt^'^ pradhdnakriydhhihite kartari lihgdrthamdtre pra- 
thamaiva^^ bhavati | 

(SPS:) Uttar am dha^^ 

SP 

maivam. pradhdnakriyaydhhihito vartate yatah / 
prathamd tata evdtra. 

(SPS:) atra purvokta uddharane 1 atra yuktim aha || 

S: ""kriydh. 

S: ni\ 

Ms.: bhdvo °mdtro bhavati. 

A/W: „The reference to the Bhasyakara is most probably a reference to 
the concluding part of Kaiyata on Bhasya 3.4.26 {svadumi riamul). The wording 
is anticipated in Trikandl/Vakyapadlya 3.7.82 as Helaraja’s introduction to the 
Karika indicates. The iti occuring in the line is clearly not intended as indicative 
of a direct quotation (anyone who has as much scholarship as is witnessed in the 
SD would know that the diction of the cited remark cannot be Patahjali’s), but 
of reasoning (as distilled by someone like Kaiyata) implied in the Bhasyakara’s 
remarks 

Ms.: ""maive. 

N: om. 
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SP 

nirbala hi gwr^xihriya // 

mukhyakriyabhidhdne {'Inyd coktavad drsyate hudhaih // 

(SPS:) anya?^ gurmkriya || tathoktam pradhanakriyasaktyabhidhane 
gmfmkriyasaktir anabhihitdpi abhihitavat prakdsyate iti. evam yatrdpi 
gunakriydyah?^ pradhdTiakriydyds ca ekam eva karma bhavati^ tatra^'^ 
pradhdnakriyaivdbhidhxyate^^ . gunakriyd tu gunatvdd eva pradhdna- 
kriydm anveti \ yathdP^ devadatta dniya pujyate\ yathoktam 
gumxpradhdnakriyayor dhdtvor ekasya^ karmai^h [/]®^ 
abhidhdnam pradhdnena. pradhdndnvayirio^^ gurmh [//] 
iti, mukhyakriyaycfi^ karmanah sdbdo [^^nvayah, anyathd^^ drthah | ta- 
thoktarn 

evam 'paktvaudano bhukto, bhujyate'^^ veti krttihoh [/] 
bhojyasya hhujind sdbda^^, drthas tu pacinanvayah [//] 

[4.2,1. 1.3.] 

SD 

ktvdy yathd (IG'^:) devadattah sndtvd bhuktvd pttvd, grdmam vrajati\ 
narri, yathd "pay am pdyam piba piba payas , sihca^'^ sihcdhgam ahgam' iti 
II 10 II 
[4.2.2.] 

SD 

dvitryd tu gunakriyd yd pradhauakriyanirvartauasamakdlam eva nir- 
vartyate, tasyam niyameua santrhndnas-ityddayo bhavanti | 

SP 


S: anya. 

S: °kri\Z Aksaras zerstortj. 

S: atra. 

‘’afeM‘*[5 Aksaras zerstdrt]. 
yathd[l Aksaras zerstortj. 

^ S: zerstort; N: akesya. 

A/W: „The citations in the last four lines are anustubh verses . . . the texts 
[like the Samanvayadis] frequently contain citations and newly composed 
mnemonic verses which can be useful in determining relative chronology of the 
more important works of Sanskrit grammar. There is frequently no difference 
in spirit between the mnemonic verses of these texts and the (apparently 
popular grammar) verses cited in works such as the Kasika, PadamahjarX, and 
Srhgaraprakasa “ . 

S: Konsonant von "’no unleserlich; N: "’anvayi, s.m. in margine: no. 

S: "’kriyd; N: "’kriyd, s.m. in margine: "’ya"’. 

^ N: anyayd. 

^ N: mujyate. 

S: sabda, 

Ms.: pay a svinca. 
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nirvartyate^^ mukhyakriyasamakdlam gunakriyd / 
santrddyantd dvitlyd sd, ^sa gacchati pathan' yathd // 

tyddyantaiva hriyd mukhyd tv. anyd mukhydngatdm bhajet / 
mukhyatulyd kfdantdpi kdcit, tasyd asamhhave // 

(SPS:) kdcin nisthdkrtyakhalddyantd^^ , yathd hi rdjho ['Isamhhave 
sacivddir eva pradhdnas^^ . tadvad evety^"^ arthah || 

SP 

visrdmyati^^ ca vdkydrthas tasydm. 'bhuktvd gato vanam^'^' j 
ktvddyantd tu kriyd tasyd gunatdm ndtivartate j I 

(SPS:) tasyd mukhyatulydydh krdantagunakriyayah, yathd hi guru- 
samipe jndnddind^^ sisyebhyo^^ mukhyo sisyo [’~\pradhdnah^'^ . sa 

evdnyasisyesu jndtanyunatvddind pradhdnesu^^ gurvasambhave pradhd- 
nas. tadvad evety arthah 11 
[4.2.2.I.] 

SD 

gunapradhdnabhdvas ca vaktrvivaksdkalpito, na tu vdstavakb, yathd 
'hhuktvd gacchati, gatvd bhuhkte | paean bhuhkte, bhuhjdnah pacati. pa- 
than gacchati, gacchan pathati. gay an gacchati, gacchan (17^:) gdyaW ity. 
[4.3.] 

SD 

etac ca kriyapadarn yatra svarupenopdttam, tatra viedryate. 

[4.3.1.] 

SD 

yatra tu kriyapadarn kimeit svarupena nopdttam^^ , tatr astir bhavan- 
tiparo ['^dhydhriyata^^ iti hhdsyakdravacanaprdmdnydt^^^ asti, bhavati, 
vidyate iti vd sattdsdmdnyavdci kriyapadarn adhydhrtya, vdkydrthapra- 
tisthdne\na'\ bhavyam. sattd hi sarvahhdvdndm antarahgd, yathd 'vrksa' 


S: 

Vgl. SD ohen, 4.1. 

^ S: "^krtyd" zerstort. 

N; ^dhanam. 

N: om. eva. 

N: "ie; ^sram\ 

^ S: dha\ 

S: zerstort. 

^ N: s.m. in margine. 

N: sisyo nyo mukhyo pi sisyehhyo pradhdnah. 

S: jndta* bis ""ddind zerstort. 

Ms.: '"rupenopdttam. 

Ms.: dhydhriyaPiti. 

A/W: „ileference to [Mahajbhasya 2.3.1, 2.3.46“. 

A/W: „Something like pratisthdne\rhd\ hhdvyam {hhdve construction 
meaning , Settling of sentence meaning should take plaee‘) is needed 
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iti kevalapade ukte, asti, bhavati, vidyate iti vd gamy ate. (17'':) atra vd 
asPhti kriydsdmdnyavdci dJidtupalaksamiparam. 

SP 

astikriyd prayoktavyd yatra na sruyate kriyd / 

"prdpnoti sa naro moksam, yasya hhaktir harau'^^^ yathd // 

[4.3.2.] 

SD 

kvacic ca prakarandnusdrena visistdpi kriyadhydhriyate, kartrraM- 
tdydh kriydyd ahhdvdt. 

[5.] ‘ 

SD 

evam evambhutam vdkyam kvacin muktaka ekam bhavati, kvacid dve 
vdkye, kvacid bahuni vdkydni | prabandhe tu bahuny eva vdkydni hha~ 
vanti. tesdm ca vakydnamparasparasambaddhatopadeyd, na ced unmatta- 
vdkyatvaprasahgdt, yathd 'kundam a{l^',)jdjinani palalam sphaiyakr- 
tasya^^^ putra^ iti^^^. 

SP 

evambhutam kvacid vdkyam ekayri, dve vd, bahuni vd / 
vaktum ariharp samarthdni, sambandhas cet parasparam j 
anyathonmattatd "^kundam palalam^ itivad hhavet // 

[5.1,] 

SD 

parasparasambandhas ca svasabdanirdistdrthamukhena^^^ vd bhavati, 
sarvandmapardmrstdrthamukhena vd . 

[5.1.1.] 

SD 

svasabdanirdistarthamukhena samanvaye bahavah prakdrdh, tathd hi 
yattador upakramopasanihdrakramarupo nityam abhisambandhah, sa ca 
sdbdah, drthas ca, 

[5.1. Dl.] 

SD 

dvayor^^^ yattador updddne sati, sdbdah. 

SP 

upakramopasamhdrakramarupas tu yattadoh / 
yah samhandhah, sa sdhdo hi. dvayoh sahdena kirtanam j j 
[5.1. 1.2.] 

SD 


N: barer. 

Ms.: spheya"" . 

Vgl. Mbh. 1.1.1 (p. 38). 
Ms.: ‘^nistdrtha° . 

Ms.: dvayo. 
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ekatarasyopaddne saty, drthak. 

SP 

updddnam bhaved yatra kevalasyaiva yattadoh / 
dksepo nityasamhandhad anyasydrthah sa ucyate // 

[5.1. 1.2.1.] 

SD 

yadi tasydrthasdmartkyendksepdt tacchabdasya^^^ kevalopdddne saty, 
drthah ( 18 '":) triprakdrah, prasiddhaprakrdntdnubhutavastuvisayena ca, 
yacchabdena tasya samhandhdt . 

SP 

dksepo [''\rthdd yado yatra nopdddnam^^^ , tadas tadd / 
drthah prasiddhdnuhhutaprakrdntavisayas tridhd // 

[5.1. 1.2.2.] 

SD 

yacchahdasya kevalasyopdddne sati, drtho dvividhas samanvayah, pra- 
krdntavastuvisayenxi kalpitakarmadivisayerm ca, tacchabdena tasya sam- 
handhdt, 

SP 

yada yada updddnam, prakrdntavisayeria^^^ tat^^^ / 
drtho dvidhd, kalpitatatkarmddivisayeria^^'^ ^^11 
ekavdkyasthakartus ca nirdistasyedamadibhih / 
tacchabdena pardmarso na kdryah kavibhih kvacit j I 
ya ekasya yadah purvani prayogo, dusta eva sah / 
tadabhinnarthedamadiprayogo hi yada bhavet / 
yadah purvam prayoge ca, no doso, na^^^ gunas tadd j j 
[5.2.] 

SD 

kvacic ca kevale kriydpade ' dhyahriyarndnakarakasamhandhe sati, 
vdkydrthaparisamdptir drsyate | yathd ^dgaccha, dgaccha, cala, cala. 
bruhi, bruhi. yahi, ydhi. apasarpa, apasarpa. vada, vada\ 

SP 

adhydhrtakdrakdndni sambandhas ca kvacid bhavet / 
ekakriydprayoge^^^ ["Ipi, yathd ‘‘bruhy, apasarpa, hhoh' // 

[5.3.] 

SD 

Ms.: tat tacchadsabdasya, 

S: tupaddnam. 

110 '"visaye na. 

SPS: tat tadd. 

N: kalpitas tatkarmadivisaye na ca. 

N: in margine. 

N: ^kriya\ 
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atra cai{\W '.)hena slokena vdkyarthaparisamaptau muktakam, dvd- 
hhydm slokdbhydm^^^ vdkydrthaparisamdptau yugalakam, trihhis tilakam, 
caturbhis cakkalakaniy pancahhih kulakaniy anantaram mahdkulakam || 
etair vyastais samastair vd prabandha iti sivam, 

SP 

yatra vdkydrthavisTdntih slokenaikena^^^ drsyate / 
muktakam tatra^^'^, yugmena yugalam, tilakam tribhih I j 
caturbhis ca cakkalakani, pancahhih kulakarri smrtarn j 
mahdkulakam deary dh kathayanti tatah param // 

[ 6 .] 

SD 

dihmdtram anvayasyedam bdldndm samprakdsitam j 
disdnayd pragalhhante balds samyak samanvaye // 
pancake dasake vdpi slokdndm yadi darsyate / 
bdlas caitaty iotas samyaganvayam^^^ prati muktadhih // 

i{l^"^:)ti samanvayadik samdptd || || krti rajanapanditacchuddakasya {| || 
SP 

samanvayapradtpo [’]yani kudakoktddhvand mayd / 
darsito. vibudhair atra kdryd skhalitayojand^^^ // 

(SPS:) ku4o>kah pandita ekah. tenokto yo [’']dhvd mdrgal^y samanvaya- 
digdkhyo^"^^ granthavisesa ity arthah, sa tu gadyarupena sthito, [']yam tu 
padyarupenaitdvdn eva visesah |1 samdpto samanvayapradipasah- 

ketah vihudhasamuhavanditapddapadmasya srigahgadharasvdminah sis- 
yena panditadevasarmand iti hhadram^^^. 


Ms.: vdkydhhydm. 

§: padyenaC , 

N: tatra bis cakkalakam in margine. 

118 A/W: „ Contextually, sarrvyag could be joined to or separated from an- 
vayam. The prefix sam in the title of the work favors joining. Metre favors 
separation. ,His mind is opened to proper syntax* or ,His mind is properly 
opened to syntax* **. 

119 khalita; §: ''ryaskhalitd' , A/W: „Separate kdryd from ""skha . . . 
What the author wishes to say is this: Filling in of what I have missed should 
be done by the wise/knowledgeable 

&: ^didig\ 

Nach devasarmand 4 Aksaras unleserlieh (viraciiah['? ]), da,nn ti sivam. N 
und S: Es folgen Schreiberspriiche. 
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SUNDARINAKHASIKHAVARNANA ™ 

AN INDIAN VERSION OF A UNIVERSAL LITERARY GENRE*^ 
Preliminaries to a Typological Demarcation 

By Alois Wurm, Vienna 

The “physical portrait of the beautiful person’' ~ Sanskrit Tiakhasi- 
khavarnana (“nail-to-top description”), padadikesdntavarnana (“from- 
foot-to-hair-end description”) or kesadipadantavarnana (“from-hair-to- 
foot-end description”) respectively, Tamil ankamdlai (“garland of 
limbs”), Arabic wasf (“descriptive song”) and thence in Orientalist 
nomenclature - is a universal literary genre or motif occurring both in 
ancient (cf. e.g. Ancient Egyptian^, Babylonian^, Jewish^, Classi- 

^ This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Vlllth World 
Sanskrit Conference of the International Association for Sanskrit Studies, 
Vienna August 27- September 2, 1990. - Note the following modifications in 
relation to quotes: (a) All characters set in spaced type are by the present writer; 
(b) An asterisk following a bracket indicates a personal annotation within a 
quotation; (c) In some of the quoted translations, the preceding original texts 
have been omitted. 

^ Cf. Papyrus Harris 500, 2/10-4/1; Papyrus Chester Beatty I, C^/l-S; 
Louvre C 100, 16/1-4 (all translated by J. B. White, A Study of the Language 
of Love in the Song of Songs and Ancient Egyptian Poetry. [Society of Biblical 
Literature Dissertation Series, No. 38]. Montana s.a., p. 169f.; 177f.; 189f.); 
Ostracon filremitage No. 1124 (translated by A. Hermann, Altagyptische Lie- 
besdichtung. Wiesbaden 1959, p. 129). For an interpretation of the “descriptive 
song” in Ancient Egyptian literature and its setting therein consult: A. Her- 
mann, Beitrage zur Erklarung der agyptischen Liebesdichtung. In: Agyptologi- 
sche Studien H. Grapow zum 70. Geburtstag. Berlin 1955, p. (118-139) 
124-134; id,, Altagyptische Liebesdichtung, p. 124-130; W. Herrmann, Ge- 
danken zur Geschichte des altorientalischen Beschreibungsliedes. Zeitschrift 
fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 75 (1963) 176-197; White, op. cit., p. 
114-116 & passim (esp. ch. II & III) as well as the literature cited therein. 

2 Cf. Assyrian Collection b - VAT 10251, II, 11. 7-12 & 13-18 (edited and 
translated by W. G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature. Oxford 1960, 
p.226f. & 230 resp.). 

3 Cf. “Song of Songs” 4.1-7; 5.9-16; 6.4-7; 7.1-6; 7.7-10 (all translated and 
commented by O. Loretz, Studien zur althebraischen Poesie 1: Das althebrai- 
sche Liebeslied. Neukirchen - Vluyn, p.26ff., 33f[fl., 38, 42[f.], 44; for an 
interpretation see also Herrmann, loc. cit,, p. 183 ff.; and, especially, White, 
op. cit., p. 148ff. and ch. I & IV, with an exhaustive bibliography); Genesis 
Apocryphon 1 Q IV, col. XX, 11. 2-8 (translated and commented by J. A. 
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cal^, and other texts) and modern (cf. e.g. Ernst Hardt’s description of 
Isolde in Tantris der Narr, Albert Ehrenstein’s Viola, Andre Breton’s 
“Free Union”, Frantisek Halas’ “Young Women”, Pablo Neruda’s 
“Ode to the Naked Beauty”, etc.), tribal (cf.^-g. Tigre, Hausa, Hotten- 
tott, Polynesian and Micronesian, Indian AdivasT, and Guarani oral 
poems) and mundane, oral and written, simple and ornate, sacral and 
secular literature. It is a universal genre - both by phenomenological 
analogy and through diifusion. Yet, tracing the various lines of migra- 
tion is a difficult task as the missing links by far outnumber the extant 
testimonies in any synchronical or diachronical unit. Hence, no effort is 
made in this paper to investigate intercultural influences^. Now, 


Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apoeryphon of Qumran Cave 1. A Commentary. Rome 
^1971, p. 63 & [comm.]; see also Herrmann, loc. cit., p, 194 ff.); “Joseph 

and Asenath” 18.6-10 (translated by P. Riessler, Altjiidisches Schrifttum 
aufierhalb der Bibel. tjbersetzt und erlautert. Heidelberg ^1966, p. 522f.). - The 
survival of the “Egyptian- Jewish descriptive song” in Hellenistic, Early Chris- 
tian and Muslim, as well as Medieval literature, is followed up by Herrmann, 
loc, cit., p. 196; Hermann, Beitrage . . ., p. 128 ff.; id., Altagyptische Liebesdich- 
tung, p. 129. Most of the quoted examples, however, seem to be basically 
independent — as are, indeed, many descriptions not mentioned therein. 

^ Cf. G.E. Lessing, Laokoon oder tjber die Grenzen der Malerei und 
Poesie. [Reclam Universal-Bibliothek, Nr. 271/71]. Stuttgart 1964, p. 146 ff. & 
1531F.; Hermann, Beitrage ..., p. 130f.; id., Altagyptische Liebesdichtung, 
p. 129. 

^ It is obvious that the “descriptive songs” of the “Canticle”, though 
definitely of independent origin, were influenced by motifs of the corresponding 
genre (and the love poetry in general) of Egypt (and Mesopotamia; cf. St. Lang- 
don, Babylonian and Hebrew Musical Terms. JRAS 1921, 169-191), and, in 
turn, inspired “physical descriptions” of Hellenistic, Early Christian and Mus- 
lim, as well as Medieval literature (cf. n. 3). Persian “body portraits” reveal, 
beside original motifs of their own, impulses both from the above-mentioned 
complex, including the Arabian wasf, and the Indian naJchaaikha. In the literary 
spheres of Greater India manifestly influenced by Indian art and folk poetry, 
the “physical portrait” tends to derive its structure from the Indian nakha- 
sikha, while the elements of comparison are, for the most part, local. Cf. e.g. the 
“Portrait of the Beautiful Princess” in the Malayan rhapsodist {penglipur~lara 
— “solacer in sorrow” ) tale Raja Muda (translated by H. Overbeck, Malaiische 
Geschichten aus dem Malaiischen iibertragen. Repr. Dusseldorf 1975, p. 91: 
“Das Wasser, das sie trinkt, durchstrahlt ihr Glanz, Wie tausend Flitter strahlt 
es, iBt sie Betel; Der Schonheit sieben Zeichen sind ihr eigen. Schlank ist ihr 
Korper, nicht zu groB, zu klein. Oval das Antlitz, wie das Blatt der Sirih, Dem 
neuen Monde gleichen ihre Brauen, Geschweift die Wimpern wie des Kampf- 
hahns Kunstsporn, Zart wie die Lotosknospe ist die Nase, Die Ohren weich wie 
welke Lotosblatter, Die Wange gleicht der durchgeschnittnen Mango, Der 
aufgesprungnen Pati gleich die Lippen, Die Zahne der geborstenen Granat- 
frucht: Fein zierlich, wie gedrechselt, ist der Hals, Die Brust ist breiter als der 
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although the motif in question is universal, it has nowhere developed 
such an extensive as well as intensive spectrum of multiformity and 
artistry as in India - superseding the noteworthy evidence in other 
Eastern (Arab, Persian, Chinese . . .) literatures. All in all, it has as- 
sumed manifold generic functions both in and outside India, the major 
of which (prescinding from overt contextual or situational transfer- 
ences, amalgamations, as well as analogies, such as the ‘'cult descriptive 
hymn’’) may be outlined as follows: 

- as a “lyrical song of praise” ore admiratoris or within the emotive 
spectrum of love and lust, mostly in love poetry 

- as an “anticipatory” or “initiatory”, “irruptive” or “culminative”, 
“illuminative” or “elaborative” introduction or representation of a 
“heroine” or “hero of love” {ndyikd or nay aka) or a beautiful person 
evoking sentiments of love or wonder, in epic and narrative lore, espe- 
cially of the East (exuberantly so in Indian, Arab, Persian, Turkic, 
Mongol, and Chinese literature) 

- as a type of uddTpanavihhdvavari^na, “description of inflaming ex- 
citants”, according to alarjikdrasdstra theory 

- as a “descriptive” or “wooing song” on behalf of an ideal bride or 
bridegroom by a bard or a messenger (or some other communicant), or 
a “panegyrical praise of a beautiful person” in various bardic and other 
poetical or ceremonial settings 

- as an “astrophysiognomical description” of an ideal bride or bride- 
groom (woman or man) or a mahdpurusa {{sdmudrika^laksaim and 
mahdpurusalaksana description resp.) by or in lieu of an astrologer or 
connoisseur of marks {lak§anika, Idksaim, laksanajna, laksanapdthaka) , 
a function practically restricted to Indian literature 

- as a “descriptive song” on the bride or bridegroom (a maiden or a 
youth) within the hymeneals of the marriage ritual, like the wasf in 
Palestinian (Syrian, Egyptian, Yemenite) marriage ceremonies® 


ganze Leib; Dem BlutentroB der Palme gleicht das Haar, Das lang und reich bis 
auf die Person wallt Und schwarzer glanzt als jeder schwarze Schreibsaft. Dem 
Bogen gleieh der Unterarm geschweift, Die Finger wie des Citronellgras’ Spit- 
zen; Der Daumen und der kieine Finger spannt Die Hiiften; Schenkel denen 
gleieh des GraBhiipfs; Die Wade schwellend wie das junge Reiskom, Die Ferse 
wie ein Vogelei gerundet.”) and an eighteenth century Nevarl love poem of 
unknown origin (No. 27 in S. LienharI), Songs of Nepal. An Anthology of 
Nevar Folksongs and Hymns. [Asian Studies at Hawaii, No. 30]. Honolulu 
1984). 

® Cf. J. G. Wetzstein, Die syrische Dreschtafel. Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic 
5 (1873) 270-302, ch. 4; id., Bemerkungen zum Hohenliede, in: F. Delitzsoh, 
Biblischer Commentar iiber die poetischen Bucher des Alton Testaments. IV: 
Hohes Lied und Kohelet. Leipzig 1876, p. (162-177) 170ff.; St. H. Stephan, 
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- as a ‘"proof of recognition or identification” 

- as a “song” or “message of compliments” or a “seductive cajolery” 

- as a “nostalgic or melancholy reminiscence of love or beauty” (espe- 
cially in the Arab nasib'^ and the viraha scenes of Indian kavya poetry), 
or a “commemorative song” 

- as a “descriptive hymn” on a goddess or god, i.e. a divine idol or 
visualized image (padadikesdntavarnanastotra or kesadipadantavarnana- 
stotra in Sanskrit terminology) 

- as an “aesthetical” or “erotic model of beauty (poses)” 

~ as an “erotic study” 

- asa “t 3 rpologizing” or “typological description” of multivalent refer- 
ence, in both poetical and scientific (e.g, erotological or iconographical) 
literature 

- as a “metaphorical” or “allegorical symbol” in multifarious usage 

Thus, the first principle in searching for the original function of the 
“descriptive song” can only be to adopt a universal perspective in 
probing the past so as to rule out the risk of overlooking motifs, which, 
in a single tradition, may have become obsolete through later super- 
structures. Hence, it is necessary to eliminate all such developments as 
can be shown to be secondary or specific and to focus on phenomenolo- 
gical (not cogently chronological) primaries. 

Starting the probe, it can be said from the outset that the “head-to- 
toe-portrait” is no elaboration of any particular charms (or, to speak in 
alaTTikdrasdstra terminology, of single udd%panavibhdva) , for the — at 
least representatively ~ full or complete enumeration of bodily traits^ 
has its origin in the magical conception of perfection being the sum total 

Modern Palestinian Parallels to the Song of Songs. The Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society 2 (1923) 199-278, Nos. VI & XVI; L.Mabx, Das Lied der 
Lieder. In deutsche Verse iibertragen und erlS-utert. [Reclam Universal-Biblio- 
thek. Nr. 8896]. Stuttgart 1964, p. 74ff. -- Many Palestinian ausdf, however, 
especially such as pertain to love and longing, are recited at various occasions, 
eventually also at marriage festivals: cf. G. H. Dalman, Pal^stinischer Diwan. 
Als Beitrag zur Volkskunde Palastinas gesammelt und mit Ubersetzungen und 
Melodien herausgegeben. Leipzig 1901, p. lOOf., llOff., 120ff., 130ff., 2421, 
245 ff. So passim; Stephan, loc. cit., No, XIX; A, Saarisalo, Songs of the 
Druzes. [Studia Orientalia IV/ 1]. Helsinki 1932, No. XVIII. 

^ Cf. I. Lichtenstadtbb, Das NasTb der altarabischen QasTde. Islamica 5 
(1932) 18-96. Cf. also the “melancholy greeting songs” of the TigrS (E. Litt- 
MANN, Lieder der Tigre-Stamme. Deutsche Ubersetzung und Commentar. A— B. 
[Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abyssinia IV]. Leyden 1913—1915, 
A, No. 55, vv. 9-15: p. 84; No. 339, vv. 29-44: p.528f.; B, No. 573, vv. 1-23: 
p. 868ff.; No. 595, vv. 211-229: p. 9121). 

^ Some examples are mentioned by Hermann, Beitrage . . ., p. 13 Iff. 

^ This full-scale enumeration, of course, is often curtailed in purely poetical 
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of all individual potencies, as well as the idea that it is concentrated 
fullness alone that can ban the ominous void which threatens to expose 
the addressed object to the influence of malevolent forces. No doubt, 
there are earlier testimonies for particular charms than full-scale 
“beauty portraits” in almost all literatures, but they do not prove the 
typological priority of the former to the latter. This recognition also 
forestalls the supposition of a multivalent origin as there would be no 
unitary schematical structure. 

Magic being one of the earliest driving forces of man, it is obvious 
that the search should start with such literary functions as are imbued 
with the clime of the same. This starting-point necessarily entails a 
preferential discussion of the astrophysiognomicai types of description. 
Of these the mantic mahdpurusalaksan^varnana of the Buddhist tradi- 
tion^^ definitely “looks” the most archaic — while the Jaina ones^^ 
represent both more specialized and better organized models of the 
former by combining with the “more normal poetical” facets of the 
Tiakhasiklia, the Epic and narrative ones, from the outset, being of a 
broader range and, as such, more or less the male equivalents of the 
female {sdmvdrika)laksana portraits. 

Thus, the mahdpurusalaksana descriptions of the Dlghanikaya (XIV 
1,32 and XXX 1,2), and their parallels, are representative of the most 
genuine type of an “astrophysiognomicai portrait” (DN XXX 1,2): 

“And what, brethren, are the Thirty-two Marks of the Superman, wherewith 
endowed two careers lie open to him and none other: — that of a Monarch, 
Turner of the Wheel . . . that of Buddha Supreme? 

(1) He hath feet with level tread. That this is so counts to him as one of the 
marks of the Superman. 

(2) Moreover beneath, on the soles of his feet, wheels appear thousand-spoked, 
with tyre and hub, in every way complete and well divided. That this is so 
counts to him as one of the marks of the Superman. 

(3) He has projecting heels. That this is so, etc. 

(4) He is long in the fingers and toes. . . . 

(5) Soft and tender in hands and feet. . . . 

(6) With hands and feet like a net. . . , 


contexts where magical stringency is not felt or brevity is demanded for literary 
reasons. 

Cf. M. E. Burnoxjf, Le lotus de la bonne loi. Paris 1852, app. VIII, sect. 
I & III; F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary. II; 
Dictionary. New Haven 1953, s.v. Iaksa7m\ A. Mette, Vedhas in Lalitavistara 
and DivyEvadana: Beschreibungen des schonen Korpers in Sanskrit und Pra- 
krit. WZKS 17 (1973) 21-42, and the literature cited therein. 

“ Cf. Mette, loc. cit. 

See e.g. the “Rama portraits” of Ramayana V 33,1—20 and I 1,7—11. Cf., 
however, the typologizing suralaksana list of Mahabharata XII 102,6—20. 
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(7) His ankles are like rounded shells. - . . 

(8) His legs are like an antelope’s, — 

(9) Standing and without bending he can touch and rub his knees with either 
hand. . . . 

(10) His male organs are concealed in a sheath. . . . 

(11) His complexion is like bronze, the colour of gold. . . . 

(12) His skin is so delicately smooth that no dust cleaves to his body. . . . 

(13) The down on it grows in single hairs one to each pore. . . . 

(14) The down on his body turns upward, every hair of it, blue black in colour 
like eye-paint, in little curling rings, curling to the right. . . . 

(15) He has a frame divinely straight. . , . 

(16) He has the seven convex surfaces. . . . 

(17) The front half of his body is like a lion’s. . . . 

(18) There is no furrow between his shoulders. . . . 

(19) His proportions have the symmetry of the banyan- tree: the length of his 
body is equal to the compass of his arms, and the compass of his arms is equal 
to his height. . . . 

(20) His bust is equally rounded. . . . 

(21) His taste is supremely acute. . . , 

(22) His jaws are as a lion’s. . . . 

(23) He has forty teeth. . . . 

(24) Regular teeth. . . . 

(25) Continuous teeth. . . . 

(26) The eyeteeth are very lustrous. . . . 

(27) His tongue is long. . . . 

(28) He has a divine voice like the karavika bird’s. . . . 

(29) His eyes are intensely blue. . . . 

(30) He has eyelashes like a cow’s. . . . 

(31) Between the eyebrows appears a hairy mole white and like soft cotton 
down. . . . 

(32) His head is like a royal turban. . . 

Analysing these laksana portraits, we find that they follow a clear 
sequence (ascending or descending), yet, at the same time, breach the 
directional order at several places in order to attend to another logical 
pattern in which symmetrical, numerical, and emblematic elements are 
more important than sequence. Now, we could concede that such a 
rupture is conditioned by the nature of the laksana and justify the 
necessity of an intertwined system — had we not a less abstruse counter- 
part in a number of female portraits where such (hyper)technical astro- 
physiognomical elements conceptually breach (sometimes less, some- 
times more, occasionally even to the point of smothering) an original 
(ordered, unordered, or epologically disordered^'*) aesthetical unit 

Translated by T. W. &; C.A.F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha. 
Transl. from the Pali of the Dlgha Nikaya. Pt. III. [Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, VoL IV]. Repr. London 1977, p. 138fF. 

Due to the oral pattern of improvised composition, small bardic or lyrical 
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(which, thongh, is not to be considered a-magical or “a-manaistic” 
either). Besides, in the majority of early Indian nakJiasikha descrip- 
tions, as well as practically in all such portraits outside India - which 
are exclusively aesthetical (not excepting the male ones inspite of 
idiotypical differences) -, (hyper) technical elements as indicated above 
virtually do not appear. Besides, in all vignette-like characterizations of 
beautiful persons both generic and specific denotations of charm are 
galore while references to detailed astrophysiognomical facets are rare. 
On the other side of the scale, there are some {samudrikayiaksana 
portraits which, like the Buddhist mahapurusalaksana descriptions, are 
almost exclusively technical — proving this, too, by reference to terms 
like {kanya)laksana, linga, cihna^ {kanya)laksanika, etc. — , but, unlike 
the latter, display only vague signs of a bodily sequence In this 
respect, they resemble, in miniature, the numerous mantic lists of 
purusa- or str%{sdniudrikd)laksana {narastrtlaksana) and kumdri- or kan- 
ydlaksana^^, to wit, the less sophisticated of them (as the complex ones, 
themselves, combine or amalgamate different generic traditions). In 
contrast to these, there are depictions of beautiful men with nil or only 
few astrophysiognomical features 


poems containing catalogues (universally) tend to become disordered when 
being worked into large epics, especially if they are of a general pattern and 
their magical purport is not focussed upon. 

Cf. the texts of Ramayana VI 38, V 33, and Mahabharata V 114 (see 
below). 

Cf. e.g. Mahabharata XII 102,0—20 (a suralaksana list); Sardtilakarnava- 
dana, p. 129-132, 147-154, 172-175, 187-191; Gargasamhita (CESS A 2, 
116a-il7b; A 3, 29b; A 4) XVIII & XLVIII; Brhatsamhita LXVIII-LXX 
(along with the sources quoted by its commentator Bhattotpala); the physio- 
gnomical sections of the Ahgavijja and the Majjhimakhanda; Agnipurana 
CCXLIII-CCXLIV; Garudapurana LXIII-LXV; Samudrikatilaka (of Durla- 
bharaja); Ratisastra (of Nagarjuna) IV— V (cf. R. Schmidt, Das Ratisastra des 
Nagarjuna. WZKM 23 [1909] 180-190, p. 181ff.); Anahgaranga VIII 10-33; 
Viramitrodaya of Mitramisra (physiognomical sections); etc. There is even a 
famous work written in Burma entitled Itthipurisahgavijjapakinnakakyan, “A 
handbook of divination on the formation of the hands and other parts of the 
body’’. For the various classificatory terminologies in the divination of the 
physical features and signs of the body, and its cultural significance (the idea 
is universal, and in India as old as the Atharvaveda - cf. I 18 & VII 115,3 — and 
embodied in the numina of LaksmT and AlaksmI), see P, Hobsch, Die vedische 
Gatha- und Sloka-Literatur. Bern 1966, p.56ff-, 60ff., 66ff., and D. Pingbee, 
Jyotihsastra. Astral and Mathematical Literature. [A History of Indian Litera- 
ture VI, 4]. Wiesbaden 1981, passim. 

Like e.g. most of the male portraits in the VasudevahindT (see below) and 
the Harsacarita (DadhTca, Sri Har^, Kumaragupta, Skandagupta - while 
those of Bhairavacarya and Nirghata represent “typologizing descriptions”). 
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To illustrate the above observations, we commence with a vista of 
the major pre-classical (mainly Epic^^) '‘literary’’ descriptions, dis- 
playing fluctuating (from full to high to low to practically nil) rates of 
(hyper) technical astrophysiognomical traits: 

- Mahabharata V 114,1-4 (MadhavT) 

- Ramayana V 33,1—20 (Rama) 

- Ramayana VI 38,1—14 (Sita) 

- Mahabharata IV 8,9—14 (Krsna) 

- Mahabharata II 58,32—37 (KrsnS) 

- Ramayana II 9,27—39 (Manthara) 

- Ramayana I 1,7-11 (Rama) 

- Bnddhacarita VIII 51—58 (Prince Gautama) 

- Buddhacarita V 26 (Prince Gautama) 

- Mahabharata I 155,41-45 (Krsna) 

- Mahabharata I 157,6—7 (Krsna) 

- Ramayana III 44,14-21 (Sita) 

- Ramayana V 13,27-29 (Sita) 

- Mahabharata III 60,31-32 (Damayantl) 

- Mahabharata III 61,61-63 (Damayantl) 

- Mahabharata III 112,1-11... (Rsyasrnga’s Seductress) 

- Therlgatha 252-270 (AmbapalT) 

- Saundarananda IV 3—6 (Sundarl) 

- Ramayana VII 26,9-16 (Rambha) 

- Narrinai 301 (The Beloved) 

- Porunararruppatai 5—62 (The Female Bard) 

Looking further, the various descriptions in “doctrinal” Buddhist 
and Jaina literature are characterized by their respective mahajpurusa- 
laksaTia type (the thirty -two-laksana scheme of the Bodhisattva being 
more idiotypical than the MahavTra one), which also colours the depic- 
tions of the celestial females Besides, as Mette has discovered, a 
number of both less and more sophisticated descriptions - so the Bud- 
dhist portraits of Maya (Lalitavistara 26,15-27,14)^^ and the Kinnarl 
(Divyavadana 30, p. 288, 21ff. Vaioya = Gilgit Ms. Ill 1,136 Dxjtt)^\ 
as well as the Jaina depictions of MahavTra (Aupapatikasutra § 16 and 
Avasyakacurni PTS I, p. 262-264)^^, Queen Dharini (Aupapatikasutra 


Exclusive of appendix passages like Mahabharata IV 14, App. I, No. 12 
(Krsna); III 45, App. I, No. 6, 11.33—65 (UrvasT); etc., which cannot be con- 
sidered pre- classical. 

See Mette, loc. cit., p. 21ff. 

Ibid., p. 23 ff. 

Ibid., p. 27fF. 

22 Ibid., p. 21ff. & aoff. 
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§ 12)^^, the “Man of the Golden Age” (Tandnlaveyaliya, p. 8-10 
ScHXJBRiisrG)^^and the “Human Apsarases of Bharatavarsa” or corr. (in 
Jambuddivapannatti 108a, JTvabhigamasutta 149b, and Panha vaga- 
rana 79a: a common version of which is constructed by and 

Sri (Kalpasutra § 36)^® - have a structural commonality in the metre of 
the vedha^"^. While in the less sophisticated portraits specific astro- 
physiognomical details and aesthetical bodily traits (as also other fea- 
tures) are jumbled up, most of the sophisticated descriptions are both 
perfectly rounded and exhaustive portraits, harmoniously synthesized 
of mutually complementary hypertechnical, technical, and aesthetical 
features (though single astrophysiognomical elements, for reasons of 
coherence, are still kept outside the general frame). A very illustrative 
example is the above-mentioned picture of the “Human Apsarases of 
Bharatavarsa” The shorter depiction of Sri, finally, is almost exclu- 
sively aesthetical, the few astrophysiognomical facets being harmoni- 
ously woven into the well-rounded portrait: 

“Then she, with the face of the full moon, saw the goddess of famous beauty, 
Sri, on the top of Mount Himavat, reposing on a lotus in the lotus lake, anointed 
with the water from the strong and large trunks of the guardian elephants. She 
sat on a lofty throne. Her hrmly placed feet resembled golden tortoises, and her 
dyed, fleshy, convex, thin, red, smooth nails were set in swelling muscles. Her 
hands and feet were like the leaves of the lotus, and her fingers and toes soft and 
excellent; her round and well-formed legs were adorned with the Kuruvinda- 
varta, and her knees with dimples. Her fleshy thighs resembled the proboscis of 
an excellent elephant, and her lovely broad hips were encircled by a golden 
zone. Her large and beautiful belly was adorned by a circular navel, and 
contained a lovely row of hairs (black as) collyrium, bees, or clouds, straight, 
even, continuous, thin, admirable, handsome, soft, and downy. Her waist, 
which contained the three folds, could be encompassed with one hand. On all 
parts of her body shone ornaments and trinkets, composed of many jewels and 
precious stones, yellow and red gold. The pure cup-like pair of her breasts 
sparkled, encircled by a garland of Kunda flowers, in which glittered a string 
of pearls. She wore strings of pearls made by diligent and clever artists, shining 
with wonderful strings, a necklace of jewels with a string of Dinaras, and a 
trembling pair of earrings, touching her shoulders, diffused a brilliancy; but the 
united beauties and charms of these ornaments were only subservient to the 
loveliness of her face. Her lovely eyes were large and pure like the water lily. She 
sprinkled about the sap from two lotus flowers which she held in her splendid 


23 Ibid., p. 30. 

2^ Ibid., p. 21 ff. & 30ff. 

2® Ibid., p. 32ff. As such, the above-mentioned “Mahavira” and “Ideal 
Men/Women Portraits” are very close in text and metrical structure. 

26 Ibid., p. 30ff. 

2*^ Ibid., passim. 

26 Translated ibid., p. 38 ff. 
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hands, and gracefully fanned herself. Her glossy, black, thick, smooth hair hung 
down in a braid.” 

Of a similar synthesized nature as the sophisticated Jaina descriptions 
mentioned above are most of the anuvyanjana lists of Buddhist litera- 
ture^^, which complement the maha'purusalaksaria catalogue of the 
Bodhisattva. 

At this juncture, it is highlighting to note that the narrative Vasude- 
vahindT - which, purporting to project an elaborate model of Jaina 
universal history, on the one hand, is inspired by Jaina canonical lore 
and structure (e.g. the vedha metre in most of the varnaka portions^^), 
on the other hand, heavily draws upon Brhatkatha material, and thus 
reflects the conventional bourgeois affinity to bardic literature — does 
show a similar fluctuation between more and less astrophysiognomy- 
based portraits as the Epics — though there is a marked progress of 
integration of the technical features into the over-all aesthetical pic- 
ture. Hence, for comparison, another typological spectrum of some of 
the major descriptions from the VasudevahindT is listed here: 

- p. 123,1-13 (SamalT)^^ 

- p. 353,8-17 (Vasudeva)^^ 

- p. 204,9—24 (Vasudeva)^^ 

- p. 279,24-280,7 (Vasudeva)^^ 

- p. 226,19— 29 (VegavatT)^^ 

- p. 121,19-35 (Sama-Vijaya)^'^ 

- p. 204,5— 9 (Pauma)^^ 

- p. 349,4— 12 (KeumatT)^^ 


Translated by H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras. Translated from Prakrit. Part I: 
The Acaranga Sutra. The Kalpa Sutra. [Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XX IT]. 
Repr. Delhi 1964, p.232f. 

See Burnouf, op. cit. (n. 10), app. VIII, sect, IT & III; Edgerton, op. 
cit,, s.F. anuvyanjana. 

Cf. L. Alsborp, Der Vedha in der Vasudevahindi, in: Asiatica. Festschrift 
Friedrich Weller. Leipzig 1954, 1-11 (= Kleine Sehriften. Wiesbaden 1974, 
p. 167ff.). 

Translated by J . Jain, The Vasudevahindi. An Authentic Jain Version of 
the Brhatkatha. Ahmedabad 1977, p. 200. 

Ibid., p. 522. 

Ibid., p. 356f 

Ibid., p. 474f. Further male portraits are those of RStma-Kesava, Paj- 
junna, Usabha, Vairajahgha, and Tivitthu-Acala; see A. P. Jamkhedkar, Va- 
sudevahimdT. A Cultural Study. Delhi 1984, p. 82/123. 

Ibid., p. 422ff. 

Ibid., p. 195f. 

Ibid., p. 356. 

Ibid., p, 512. 
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— p. 351,20— 27 (PabhavatT)'^^ 

— p. 354,30— 355,12 (Bhaddamitta-Saccarakkhiya)^^ 

~ p. 208,10—14 (Asasena)'^^ 

— p. 132,20—25 (Gandhavvadatta)^^ 

— p. 280,9—14 (BandhumatT)^. 

Comparing the Epic and the VasndevahindT spectra, it is conspicu- 
ous that, while astrophysiognomical features continue to be referred to, 
they are less often specified, even in the male portraits, and more 
harmoniously integrated into a well-rounded aesthetical picture. This 
aspect is further reflected by a marked tendency - due to inherent 
overlappings - of stretching the positive meaning of laksana “auspi- 
cious marks on or of the body” to denote or connote “virtues or 
excellences of form or beauty” as are designed to constitute the “physi- 
cal portrait” {rwpaguna etc.^®), and the resulting fluctuations between 
these meanings — a process which seems to have commenced in the Epics 
(or is it a subconscious return to poetic non-technicality?): 

— Mahabharata XIII 107,127: laksanair anvita ya ca prasastd yd ca 
laksanaih / manqjnd darsaniyd ca tdm hhavdn vodhum arhati // 

— Ramayana V 33,28: . . . purusavydghrau ... / rupalaksanasam- 
pannau . . . // 

— VasudevahindT, p. 204,7—8: lakkhanapddhagapasamsiyamuhanay- 
anandsdhotthapayoharakarakisalayamajjhadesajahanoTujuyalajafighd- 
calanakamaldravindd “Her face, eyes, nose, lips, breasts, tender hands, 
waist, buttocks, wide shanks and lotus-like feet are praised by the 
interpreters of marks. 

— VasudevahindT, p. 361,25— 362,2: 

“There is a girl called Laliyasirl who is a prostitute’s daughter. Her body 
is furnished with the praiseworthy marks of a girl \^kanndlakkha~ 
napasamsiyasamdhiyang%\, on account of her delicate, measured and 
sweet words her speech is pleasant to ears and mind; by her charming gait she 
overcomes a female swan; she wears a dress befitting a respectable lady; in her 
scriptural knowledge she seems to follow the good sayings of the wicked people. 


^ Ibid., p. 518f. 

Ibid., p. 526. 

-*2 Ibid., p. 366. 

Ibid., p. 222f. 

^ Ibid., p. 475. 

The neutral meaning “characteristic” cannot be at the base of this exten- 
sion. 

Of- e.g. Mahabharata I 8,9c-10b: vavrdhe sd vardroha tasydsramapade 
subhd // pramaddhhyo vara sd tu sarvarupagundnvitd /; VasudevahindT, p. 
280, 5f. (see below); or Manipaticarita (Anonymous) 1032 (see below). 
Translated by Jain, op. cit., p. 356. 
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The people skilled in the sacred lores have declared that she would be the wife 
of the master of the earth. 

— Vasudevahindl, p. 197,26—198,2: 

“Onee I asked an astrologer about the future of my daughter. After look- 
ing at her marks he said, ‘She is going to be a wife of the Lord of the 
earth.’ . . . Then on an auspicious day, at the time of the wedding ceremony, 
MittasirT was brought. Her body was as delicate as hrtsa flowers, her face 
charming with eyes like beautiful lotuses, and her eyes graceful with their dark 
pupils as ornaments to the lotus-like face.”^^ 

- In congruence therewith is the “mantic purport of the largely 
aesthetical “bodily depiction" of VegavatT and other characters (Vasu- 
devahindT, p. 226,19-29 [VegavatT]): 

'T tried to look at her carefully. I noticed that she was asleep, and her gentle 
face bloomed like a lotus. Her glossy hair was even, ornamented with flowers, 
and curly; her forehead, measuring one-third of her face, was full and brilliant 
like the sun; her eyebrows were broad and long, resembling a bow and as black 
as a row of bumblebees. Her eyes extending to the ears were unsurpassed, 
dark-coloured and with curved eyelashes; her nose was curved like a bamboo, 
with nostrils . . which appeared as if descended from the control of the 
forehead and now anxious to follow the arms. Her cheeks were broad, circular, 
and full; her ears were fleshy and possessing fine auditory passages, and her 
circular lower lip was guarded from the bite of her teeth and looked delightful 
due to the proper setting of her teeth . . ., and it was juicy and ruddy like a bimba 
fruit; her chin (?) was just one-third the size of her face, was fleshy and emitted 
a brilliant lustre . . . Such a woman should be a woman of character. A woman 
possessing such a beautiful face could not be moving about on her own free will. 
But who could it be? With these thoughts in mind, I looked at various parts of 
her body. When I examined her feet I found that their soles were charming, 
tender as a lotus . . ., fleshy and marked with upward lines and covered with 
auspicious marks. Now I was certain that she must be some princess, so 
beautiful was she in every part of her body, that she could never 
be of wicked character,”''’^ 

The above-mentioned tendency tallies with the use of the term 
{vivd>hayogya)kanya- or kumar%laksana, which, except for its application 
in the astrological (samudrika)laksana lists or in theoretical works on 
the same^^, on the one hand, tends to be no more than referred to - as 
in most of the early Grhya- and Dharmasutra and related works'^*' — , on 

Ibid., p. 536f. 

Ibid., p. 344. 

Ibid., p. 422ff. 

See n. 16. Again, in a number of complex lists, which combine or amalga- 
mate different generic (a.o. poetical and erotic) traditions, some sections reflect 
simple or poetical nakhasihha patterns. 

Cf. R. Schmidt, Beitr^e zur indischen Erotik, Das Liebesleben des 
Sanskritvolkes nach den Quellen dargestellt. Berlin ‘H922, p. 453; Sh. Rao 
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the other hand, to be illustrated by means of an extended “bodily 
portrait” (with occasional {samudrika^laksana inserted therein) - as in 
most of the Kamasastra®^ (while the negative marks, in both categories, 
are specified in lengthy enumerations^^). In the Anahgaranga, signifi- 
cantly, the category kanyasuhhalaksanani (VIII 2-3) is expressed in the 
form of an augmented poetical nakhasikha (with only a few technical 
astrophysiognomical facets being included therein), while there is a 
separate category stmsamudrikalaksarmm (VIII 22-33), as also purusa- 
samudrikalaksanam ( VIII 12-20), in the scientific style of the {sdmudri- 
ka)laksana lists^^ (next to the extravagant kanyanistalaksarm repertory 
in VIII 4—6): atha kanydsuhhalaksayJdni — 

ntlambhoTuhapatrakantir atha vd svarnaprahhdsundari 

hhrhgTntlasirorithd sasimukht sdrahgasdveksand j 
sydd yasyds ca tilaprasunasadrM ndsd sudantdvall 

susrotrd pikahhasint ca jalajagrivdtha bimbddhard II 2 jj 
cakradyahkitasonapanicaranu ksdmodari svalpabhug 

rambTidstambhamanoramoruyugald sronyd brhatydnvitd / 
ndhhyd caiva sunimnayd gajagatih Sdntdlpanidrdnvitd 

sxlddhyd sukumdrikd naravaraih kanyd vivdhyd sadd // 3 // 
And a Grhyasutra text, Bharadvajagrhyasutra I 11 (ll,12ff.), goes so 
far as to question the astrological significance of the {kanyd}laksarM, 
imbuing the same with a psycho-aesthetical valence: atha khalu hahuni 
laksaiidni hhavanti Mokam tu Idksand udaharanti: yasydm mano 'nura- 
mate caksus ca pratipadyate / tdm vidydt punyalahsmtkdm him jndnena 
karisyati 1 1, This proves that inspite of the increasing integration of 
astrology into aesthetics, of science into poetry, their different heritage 
continued to be felt intuitively. 

The Vasudevahindl portraits, further, reveal that it is not predomi- 
nantly astrologers, but rather kings, ministers, merchants, door- 
keepers, maid-servants, messengers, etc., who - playing the role of 
communicants — carry out the actual prasasti (derivatives of this and 


Shastri, Women in the Vedic Age, [Bhavan’s Book University 10]. Bombay 
1952, passim; R. B. Pandev, Hindu Samskaras (Socio-Religious Study of the 
Hindu Sacraments). Delhi 1969, p. 191ff,; P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasas- 
tra (Ancient and Mediaeval Religious and Civil Law). VoL II, Pt. I. Poona 1974, 
p. 431 ff.; U. M, Apte, The Sacrament of Marriage in Hindu Society. From Vedic 
Period to Dharmasastras. Delhi 1978, p. 72ff. & 141 f. 

Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 454ff. Of course, there are exceptions, likee.g. the 
kumdrzlak^aT^a in the Ratisastra of Nagarjuna, pdda IV (s. n. 16). 

^ Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 457-470; Rao Shastbi, op. cit. 

Some astrological treatises, too, have separate laksafjM and sdmudrikalak- 
sana lists, which, though, differ fz’om each other only in technical sophistication. 
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similar terms are frequent in such contexts) of a maiden’s or youth’s 
bodily virtues, and this, too, in most expressive delineations: cf. the 
descriptions of Vasudeva, KeumatT, Bhaddamitta-Saccarakkhiya, Sa- 
malT, etc. 

In classical literature, finally, “bodily portraits” are almost exclu- 
sively aesthetical, with sporadic, but well-embedded {samudrika)lak~ 
Sana, except in cases where such technical features are required by 
function or context. Thus, all the nakhasikha depictions of the Dasaku- 
maracarita (including the PurvapTthika) are aesthetical (while formally 
and functionally variegated so as to form picturesque mosaics - a 
gadyakavya principle) except for that of GominT^^, who is described as 
being selected by a merchant in the guise of a laksanajna in search of 
a bride with all the auspicious marks (and the ability to cook a perfect 
meal with a 'prastha of rice). Again, this “deviation” is due to an 
intentional variegation in form and function. In general, it is the artistic 
spirit of the poet which, from now onwards, moulds the material handed 
over to him traditionally -- at least in the more ingenious kdvya works. 
Nevertheless, side by side stereotyped conventional patterns persist 
through all the periods of Indian history, and both facets find their way 
into vernacular lore — where the “physical portrait” , virtually, captures 
all genres of literature written and oral (like e.g. the Tamil vilpdttu, 
“bow song” '^^) and even creates (recreates) its own categorical domi- 
nion, to wit, in the Hindi nakhsikh, the principal genre of the riti- 
kdvya^^, and the Tamil ankamdlai, one of the numerous types of pira- 
pantam (prabandha)^^ . 

For the concurrence of the various structural bipolarities illustrated 
above, there can be only one explanation: that an earlier non-technical 
“auspicious praise of full-bodily beauty features” by bards or messen- 
gers became — through the influence of astrological science — overlaid 
with (hyper)technical astrophysiognomical elements of divination and 
practically or nominally passed into the sphere of astrology or astrolo- 
gers respectively. This is conceivable in view of the same magical spirit 
of unimpaired auspiciousness and numinous association (magical po- 


Ucehvasa 6, p. 31,5-32,2 Buhleh. 

Cf- St. H. Blackburn, Singing of Birth and Death. Texts in Performance. 
Philadelphia 1988, passim. 

Cf. K. ScHOMBR, Where Have All the Radhas Gone? New Images of 
Woman, in: J . St. Hawley — D. M. Wulpf, The Divine Consort. Radha and the 
Goddesses of India. Delhi 1984, p. (89-115) 92ff. 

Cf. K., V. ZvELEBiL, Tamil Literature. [A History of Indian Literature 
X,l]. Wiesbaden 1974, p. 195. 
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tency lastly innate to both the simple and the technical portrait, and 
the general passing of bardic lore into the hands of hrahmana in India* 
In a reverse process, the technical astrophysiognomical elements be- 
came increasingly integrated in the nakhasikha or neutralized, as the 
case may be. One aspect in the {samudrika)laksana-dominBjtQd portrait, 
however, is decidedly archaic: its magical and “manaistic” outlook. 
But, what is true of so many other cultural spheres where simple magic 
turned into a specialized one, must apply also here. Thus, the logical 
question cogently ensuing from the above consideration can be couched 
in the probe: What is the functional type of nakhasikha description 
directly preceding, i.e. underlying, the astrologically adulterated one? 
Here, homology itself tells the answer: that of a “bardic song of descrip- 
tion” on behalf of an ideal bride or bridegroom (woman or man). 

Though rarely extant in its original form, this genre displays its 
transparency from manifold angles. To prove this, we quote some 
salient examples from all over the world which, directly or through 
minor adjustment, betray — like the fore-mentioned clear samples from 
the VasudevahindT — their original function as “bardic messenger 
poems” on behalf of an electable maiden or youth: 

- The Aramaic Genesismidrash from Qumran (1 Q IV, col. XX, 11.2-8) 
specifies the officers’ praise of Sarai to the Pharaoh in Genesis 12.14—15: 


^ All bodily features, and in a particular manner the feminine, being woven 
into a network of handhu with cosmic forces, are more or less magically potent. 
In Tamil akam poetry, any woman who has come of age and is sexually 
attractive is imagined to be filled with armnku, “sacred power'’. This sacred 
power is thought to reside generally in her breasts, but also in the loins and 
other parts of the body. Thus, in Kuruntokai 337 the hero exclaims: “The buds 
of her breasts have blossomed, and soft thick hair falls from her head. Her 
compact rows of white teeth are full, [having completely replaced] her baby 
teeth, and [on her body] spots have appeared [a sign of puberty] ... I know her, 
so she afflicts [ananku, here used as a verb] me . . (G. L. Hart, The Poems 
of Ancient Tamil. Their milieu and their Sanskrit Counterparts. Berkeley 1975, 
p, 98 f.). — That unsophisticated denotation conjures no less auspiciousness is 
clearly brought home by a German folksong from the Altmark (to name one of 
countless examples): “1. Mein Gliick bltiht auf der Welt, Mein Gluck bliiht auf 
der Welt, Mein Gliick bliiht auf der Welt, Wie der Weizen auf dem grlinen Feld, 
Wie der Weizen auf dem griinen Feld. 2. Meine Augen sind hell und schdn, Wie 
die Sterne an dem Himmel stehn. 3. Mein Mund ist zuckersiiB, Schonster 
Schatz, wenn du’s nur wiiJBt’st. 4. Meine Zahne sind wie Elfenbein, Schonster 
Schatz, und du hist mein. 5. Meine Hand, schneeweiBe Htod, Liebe mich bis an 
mein End. 6. Meine Wangen sind rosenrot, Meine Wangen sind rosenrot, Meine 
Wangen sind rosenrot. Liebe mich bis in den Tod. Liebe mich bis in den Tod.” 
(I. Weber-Hellermank, Ludolf Parisius und seine altmarkiscben Volkslieder. 
Berlin 1957, No. 384). Compare also the Palestinian wasf quoted below. 
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“When Abram entered Egypt the Egyptians saw that the woman was very 
beantiful. And when the princes of Pharaoh saw her, they praised her to 
Pharaoh. And the woman was taken into Pharaoh’s house.” 

by way of a detailed “descriptive song of her bodily features”: 

«2. [‘. ] how splen[did] and beautiful the form of her face, and how 3. [. . . 

. . .] and how soft the hair of her head; how lovely are her eyes and how pleasant 
is her nose and all the radiance 4. of her face [ ]; how lovely is her breast and 

how beautiful is all her whiteness! Her arms, how beautiful! And her hands, how 

5. perfect! And (how) [attrac]tive all the appearance of her hands! How lovely 
(are) her palms, and how long and dainty all the fingers of her hands. Her feet, 

6. how beautiful! How perfect are her legs! There are no virgins or brides who 
enter a bridal chamber more beautiful than she. Indeed, her beauty 7. surpasses 
that of all women; her beauty is high above all of them. Yet with all this beauty 
there is much wisdom in her; and whatever she has 8. is lovely.’ When the king 
heard the words of Hirqanos and the words of his two companions - for the 
three of them spoke as one man - he coveted her very much.” 

and thereby confirms the conjecture that as early as the composition of 
the Genesis the words “praised her to Pharaoh” contained the specific 
connotation of a “messenger song of praise”. 

- In the first chapter of the Hor-glin section of the Ge sar-Epic, four 
birds are sent out by King Hor Gur dkar as emissaries to search a bride 
for the widower. In this context the raven commends to him Princess 
’Brug mo with the following words: 

“Doch im ostlichen Khra bo gling ist auf dem kostbaren, glanzenden Drachen- 
musterpolster fiber der gYu rba mthing shog gong dgu (Zeichnung) Khya Zo’s 
Lowenprinzessin aBrug mo gleich der beruhmten rMa-Tochter . . . Sie ist einer 
Rose gleich. Gleich weiBer Seide ist ihr Fleisch. Gleich roter Seide ist ihr Blut. 
Die Augensterne sind gleich Sperberaugen. Die kleinen Zahne gleichen einem 
strahlenden Lacheln. In Feindschaft sind sie wie der Schlange Zischen. Soil sie 
nach hier (als Braut) kommen, ist es nur um den Preis von tausend Reitpferden. 
AuBer ihr ist niemand mehr, der 1000 Reitpferde wert ware. Gleich der mKha 
agro ma Tanzweise ist ihr Schreiten. Wenn sie nach hier kommen soli, ist es um 
den Preis von 100 Reitmaultieren. AuBer ihr ist niemand 100 Reitmaultiere 
wert. Ihr Wissen um ihr Spiel ist gleichfalls ausgezeichnet. Dieses ergotzliche 
Spiel ist gleichfalls den Preis von 100 mDzo wert. AuBer ihr ist keine mehr 100 
m.Dzo wert. Jede einzelne Strahne ihres Kopfhaares erglanzt wie eiii Perlen- 
band. Ihre Tranen sind den Preis von 100 Glficksschafen wert. AuBer ihr ist 
keine 100 Sehafe wert. Auf ihrer Zunge ist ein A eingezeichnet, das von selbst 
entstand. Das eben genannte MMchen ist von dieser Art. Unter aDzam gling' s 


Translated in H. G. May — B, M. Metzger, The Oxford Annotated Bible: 
The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments. New York 1962, p. 15. 

Translated by Fitzmyeb, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 63 (119ff. comm.). Cf. also 
Herrmann, loc. cit. (n. 1), p. 194ff. 
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Tochtern ist sie der Erstling. Auf Erden ist sie der Madchen einzigster Schmuck* 
Unter den gLing-Tochtern ist sie die Prachtigste . . 

^ In the Kitab al-Aganl II 123, 3ff. we find an interesting story about 
the circulation of a written description of a perfect woman: 

“Now the Persian kings possessed a written description of a perfect 
woman which they circulated in those countries, though they had never 
once thought to search with that description in the land of the Arabs also. One 
day the king wished again to have some women and sent out the written 
description into the countries. Then Zeyd appeared before him while the king 
was speaking of the matter, spoke first about the occasion of his appearance and 
then said: I saw that the king had issued a writ to seek women for him, so I read 
the description- Now I know the race of Al-Mundhir well, and can tell thee that 
in the house of thy servant Al-Nu‘man are more than twenty women, daugh- 
ters, nieces and other members of the family, who answer that description. So 
he said: 'Thou wilt write for them.’ But Zeyd replied: 'O king, the worst quality 
of the Arabs, and in particular of Al-Nu'man, is that they hold themselves in 
their presumption far better than the Persians; therefor I fear that he will 
conceal them and offer others. Of course, if I myself come to him he cannot do 
so; therefor send me thither and let a man of thy bodyguard accompany me, 
who understands Arabic, so that I may obtain what is desired.’ So he sent with 
him a strong intelligent person, Zeyd on the journey always treated this man 
very politely and amiably, till he came to Al-Hira. There he went to the king, 
showed him great respect and said: ‘Kisra wants women for himself, his children 
and the people of his household, and wishes to distinguish thee by making thee 
akin to him by marriage, therefor he sends to thee.’ On Al-Nu'man asking, 
‘What sort of women? ’ he answered: 'Such as are described here, in these words.’ 
That description, however, came originally from Al-Mundhir the Elder, who, in 
fact, had once made a present to Anoshirwan of a maiden whom he had 
captured in a campaign against Al-Harith the Elder of Ghassan, the son of Abu 
Shamir, and in the accompanying letter had made that description. It ran as 
follows: 

T send to the King a maiden of middle size, clear complexion and fine teeth; she 
is white, gleaming like the moon, has strong eyebrows, dark eyelids, deep, black, 
shining gazelle-eyes, a prominent curved nose, long soft lashes over her gleam- 
ing eyes, is smooth- cheeked, desirable where one kisses her, has rich hair, a big 
skull, so that the ear-projections are far from one another, has a long neck, a 
broad chest, swelling breasts. Her shoulders and armbones are stout above, her 
wrists are beautiful, her hands thin, her fingers long and delicate; she is of a thin 
belly, of a small figure, slender in the girdle, of broad hips, prominent backside, 
strong thighs, her seat is fleshy, also plump above; her calves are strong, so that 
the foot-ring sits quite firm thereon, the ankles and feet, however, delicate. She 
takes only small steps, is sleepy even in broad day, has a tender skin even in the 
exposed parts. She is obedient to her lord, not stump-nosed, not browned, not 
brought up in need, of noble soul, modest, capable, honourable, of noble origin 
on the mother’s side: her nobility shines forth already from her father’s name. 


Translated by M, Hekmanns, Das Nationalepos der Tibeter Gling Konig 
Gesar. Aus dem Tibetischen iibersetzt. Regensburg 1965, p. 466, 
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without considering her family, and again from her family without considering 
her whole tribe. Experience has inculcated in her fine behaviour. She thinks like 
the noble and works like the needy, is clever with her hands, restrains her 
tongue, and speaks slowly; she adorns the lord, and shames the enemy. Longest 
thou for her, she is desirous; leavest thou her, she is content. Her eyes stare out 
of the deep, and her cheeks redden, her lips quiver and she comes quickly to thee 
at the moment of embrace, when thou uprisest, and desists at thy mere com- 
mand, when thou desistest.’ This description Kisra had received and ordered to 
be preserved among his archives; after that the kings inherited it one from 
another and so it came to glisra the son of Hurinuz . . 

- In the “Arabian Nights” expansive descriptions of beautiful maidens 
or youths (more numerous than in any other literary work of the world) 
are frequently addressed by actual or potential “mediators” (who, 
though, not unoften regret their inability to do full justice to their 
task)^^: 

“Dann fuhr er fort: ‘Wisse, meine Gebieterin, ich komme heute nacht von den 
auBersten Inseln des Landes China; da ist des Konigs el-Ghajur Land, und er 
ist als Herr der Inseln und der Meere und der sieben Schlbsser bekannt. Und 
dort sah ich cine Toehter jenes Konigs, so schdn, wie Allah keine zu ihrer Zeit 
erschaffen hat. Ich kann sie dir nicht beschreiben; denn meine Zunge ver- 
mag sie nicht so zu schildern, wie es sich gebuhrt. Trotzdem will ich dir 
etwas von ihren Reizen berichten und will der Wahrheit nahezukommen ver- 
sa ehen. Ihr Haar ist dunkel wie die Nachte des Seheidens und Voneinander- 
gehens, ihr Antlitz aber ist hell wie die Tage des seligen Wiedersehens; und 
schon hat der Dichter von ihr gesungen: 

Sie loste eines Nachts drei Locken ihres Haares ~ 

Und zeigte mir, wie nun vier Ndchte draus entstanden. 

Sie hlickte auf zum Mond am Himmel mit ihrem Antlitz, 

Und zeigte mir, wie sich zwei Monde zwgleich verhanden. 

Ihre Nase ist wie des gefegten Schwertes Schneide; ihre Wangen sind wie 
Purpurwein, ja, wie rote Anemonen sind sie beide, Ihre Lippen scheinen Koral- 
len und Karneole zu sein; der Tau ihres Mundes ist lieblicher als alter Wein, und 
sein Geschmack Idscht die Feuerpein. Ihre Zunge bewegt ein reicher Verstand; 
stets ist ihr eine Antwort zur Hand. Ihr Busen beriickt einen jeden, der ihn 
erblickt - Preis sei Ihm, der ihn geschaffen und gebildet hat! ~ Und an ihn 
schliefien sich zwei runde Arme an, deren Lob einst der verziickte Dichter 
kundgetan: 

Zwei Arme - kdtten sie nicht an Spangen ihren Halt, 

So fldssen sie aus den Armeln mit eines Stromes Gezvalt, 

Und sie hat zwei Briiste wie Kastchen aus Elfenbein, von deren Glanze Sonne 
und Mond ihr Lieht entleihn; und einen Leib mit Falten so zart wie ein kopti- 

^ Translated by J. Horovitz, ‘AdT ibn Zaid, the Poet of al-HTra. Islamic 
Culture 4 (1930) 31-69, p. eOff. 

Cf. E. Littmann, Die Erzahlungen aus den Tausendundein Nachten. 
VollstSndige deutsche Ausgabe in sechs Banden zum ersten Mai nach dem 
arabischen Urtext der Calcuttaer Ausgabe aus dem Jahre 1839. Wiesbaden s.a., 
e.g. II/8f. & 372fF. 
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sches Gewebe von ag 5 ^tischer Art, gewirkt mit einer Faltenzier gleich dem 
gekranseiten Papier, Der schiieBt sich an einen schianken Rumpf, undenkbar 
dem menschlichen Verstand, tiber Hiiften gleich Hiigeln ans Wustensand; die 
Ziehen sie nieder, wenn sie aufstehen will, und wecken sie, wenn sie schlafen will, 
wie der Dichter so trefflich von ihnen singt: 

Die Hilften hdngen ihr an einem zarten Rumpf e, 

Und diese Hilften handeln schlecht gegen sie und mich. 

Sie halten stets mich fest, wenn ich nur an sie denke, 

Und ziehen sie her ah zum Boden, erheht sie sich. 

Und diese Huften werden getragen von zwei Schenkeln, rund und weioh, und 
zwei Waden, Perlensaulen gleich. All dies wiederum ruht auf zwei zarten PtiBen, 
schlank und scharf wie die Spitzen von SpieBen, dem. Werke Gottes, dessen 
Schutz und Vergeltung wir genieBen. Und immer staune ich deswegen, wie sie 
in ihrer Kleinheit all das, was dariiber ist, zu tragen vermogen. Ich habe meine 
Beschreibung kurz gemacht, weil ich furchte, sie wurde sonst zu lange 
dauern.” 

- The same is true of Chinese novels and fairy tales as well as bardic 
songs and tales all over the world (like e.g. the Malayan penglipur-lara 
stories In the seventeenth chapter of the Ming novel Zhulin yeshi 
Lady Jia commends the “Eighteenth Princess” to Ju Wu. The poet 
describes this act in the following words: 

“Dabei flocht sie auch ein paar Bemerkungen hber die Schonheit der Prinzessin 
ein, die seine Neugierde erregten. Er bat sie um eine ausfiihrliche Schil- 
derung, doch anstelle prosaischer Worte sang sie ihm ein kleines Lied vor. 
Es lautete: 

»lhTe weifien Hdndchen, 

Bambussprossenzart . 

Oeschwungene Augenbrauen 
nach Mottenflugel-Art. 

Sandelholzduftend 

ihr kirschrotes Lippenpaar. 

Wie Firnis gldnzend 
ihr tiefschwarzes Haar. 

Ihre winzigen Fllfichen 

kaum unterm Rocksaum zu sehn. 

Ihre schwellenden Bruste 
wie Paradiesdpfelchen schbn. 

Fur silfie Liebesspiele 
hat, zwischen den Schenkeln versteckt, 
sie ein kdstliches Ding, dessen Anblick 
jedes Mannes Sehnsucht erweckt . « ” 

Ibid., II/372ff. 

Cf. H. OvEBBECK, Malaiische Erzahlungen. Jena 1925, p-91 & passim. 
^ Translated by F. K. Engler, Dschu-lin Ya-schi. Ein erotischer Roman 
aus der Ming-Zeit mit erstaunlichen taoistischen Liebespraktiken. Frankfurt 
1980, p. 209. 
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- In a Kievan bylina. Prince Vladimir asks his heroes {bogatyri) about 
suitable brides, so one of them, Dunaj Ivanovic, describes to him, in the 
syncopal form of the ballad, the virtues of the daughter of the Prince 
of Polock: 

“The eldest daughter is not young in age. 

And her mind is very sensible, 

The girl has been taught to read and write. 

And her face is white as winter snow, 

She is endowed with a falcon's eyes, 

And she possesses a sable’s brows, 

She walks about like a little swan. 

And when she glances, it’s the bright, bright day; 

She will make your opposite. 

- In the Hausa song “Wooing Coy Mabruka” : 

“Mabruka, Tochter unsres Landes, 

Mit Augen voller Sternenglanz! 

Ich ging nach Ghadames, 

Ich wanderte nach Algier, 

Ich wanderte nach Bona 
Und werbe um Mabruka . . . 

Mabruka, mein Fleisch und Blut, 

Mein Herz, ich bin dir gut! 

Mein Herz ist krank geworden 
Um der Mabruka willen. 

Verkaufe deine Kamele, 

Verkaufe deine S chafe, 

Verkaufe deine Knaben 
Zum Kaufpreis fur Mabruka. 

Du Herr von Rind und Herden, 

Soil ich dein eigen werden, 

SchalF ich dir viele Miihe. 

Du mu6t mir tausend bringen, 

Fiir hundert gibt’s keine Mabruka. 

Mabruka ist ein Kamelweib 
Mit ihrem schlanken Halse. 

Ihre Zahne gleichen dem Golde, 

Ihre Ha,nde sind von Golde, 

Ihr Fingerring von Golde, 

Ihr Arm ist schlank wie ein Stab. 

Ihre Nase gleicht der Rose, 

Ihr Angesicht dem Spiegel, 

Ihre FuBe sind hennahrot. 

Ihre Sehuhe sind von Golde, 

Translated by P. D. Uxov, Fixed Epithets in the Byliny as Means of 
Creating and Typifying Images, in; F. J. Ginas - St. Soudakofp, The Study of 
Russian Folklore. The Hague ~ Paris 1975, p. (219-231) 228. 
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Ihr Kopftuch ist von Golde, 

Dem Golde gleicht ihr Haar. 

Ihr Hiifttuch ist mit Silber gestickt, 

Ihr Hemde ganz mit Silber gestickt, 

Ihre Hosen sind aus Seide. 

Ihr Haar macht einen Sessel . . . 

Ihre Briiste sind wie ein silbernes — 

Betrachte ihren Busen: 

Er blendet dir die Augen! 

Schau nur ihre Gestalt, 

Sie wiegt sieh gleich dem Rohrhalm! 

O falle nicht! Du gibst nicht acht 
Und laBt mich einsam weinen!’’^^ 

Mabriika answers the lovesick suitor with a ‘‘descriptive self-praise”, 
which, spoken in the third person, sounds like a song by a messenger 
wooing for her. Confer in this context also the Babylonian “courting 
duet” of Assyrian Collection b = VAT 10251, II, 11.7-18: 

“My eye is a lion, my figure is a protecting angel, my hips are absolute charm. 
Who will be my voluptuous spouse? 

My heart is wisdom, my reins are counsel, my liver is lordliness, my lips speak 
pleasant things. Who will be my chosen spouse?” 

and the “beloved’s self- commendation” in a German folk-song from the 
Altmark^^. 

- On an ex-voto dedicated to Goddess Mut, King Rameni of Bubastis 
commends his daughter, the Hathor priestess Mutiridis, to the former 
with a “descriptive song” which is formulated like a conventional praise 
in favour of a living princess of extraordinary charms (Louvre C 100, 
16,1-4): 

“(16/1) Sweet, lovable (is) Hathor’s priestess, Mutiridis. 

Sweet, sweet beloved by the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Menkheperre, 
given life. 

(16/2) [Sweet], lovable with all men. 

A lady beloved by women, 

She is the lovable princess, 
fairest of women, 

a girl (16/3) whose likeness has not been seen. 

Blacker is her hair than the blackness of the night, 
than the grapes of the ^d6-vines. 

[Whiter (are) (16/4) her teeth] than flakes of (white) stone at cutting. 

(Two) wreaths are her breasts settled at her arm.”^^ 

Collected by E. van Sydow, Dichtungen der Naturvolker. Religiose, 
magische und profane Literatur. Zurich 1954, p. 142f. 

Of. 11. 2. 

^3 Cf. n. 60. 

Cf. n. 1. 
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- Numeroiis portraits figure as “tokens of recognition” (cf. e.g, Ra- 
mEyana V 33,1-20 or Meghaduta II 19, but also scenarios in the Chinese 
novel or in Palestinian folklore “message songs” (in multivalent 
functions), and above all as “panegyrical descriptions” in bardic (see 
also below) and other poetical or ceremonial settings, some of which are 
clearly reminiscent of a background of commissioned minstrelsy ~ as, 
e-g., a Palestinian folksong collected by S. Linder'^® betrays (112. 
41-48): 

“Ein beriihmter Dichter ist fur die Kunst eingenommen. 

O Heilmittel des Herzens, o Licht der Augen! 

Ich preise die Freigebigen, die den Oast ehren; 

ich beschreibe die Schonen bis zu den Fersen^'^. 

Ich beschreibe die Schonen, die schon sind wie du. 

O Heilmittel des Herzens, o Licht des Morgens! 

Wenn ein gelehrter Scheieh dich erblickte, wurde er verwirrt werden 

und sagen: Die Liebe ist in alien Btichern erlaubt.”^^ 

In fact, J. G. Wetzstein has personally recorded the circumstances of 
such a commissioned recital, which, though being enacted within the 
frame of a rustic marriage festival, conjures, through its structural shift 
from the second to the third person, a much older, canvassing, atmos- 
phere : 

“Als vor etwa 40 Jahren der vorige Scheich von Nawd seine Tochter verheira- 
thete, erklarte diese an ihrem Hochzeitstage, daB sie den ubliehen Schwerttanz 
nur nach einer von einem namhaften Hauraner Dichter eigens fur sie gedichte- 
ten Kaside tanzen wiirde, Dagegen lieB sie nichts thun, denn der Hauranier liebt 
den Stoiz an seiner Tochter, weil man glaubt, er schiitze sie vor Verirrungen und 
biete eine Sicherheit filr die Familienehre. Der angesehenste Dichter der Gegend 

In the Ming novel Rou bu duan this function is part of a literary scenario. 

Cf. e.g. Daeman, op. cit. (n. 6), p. 109f.: ‘Tch sattelte auf zwanzigen, als 
sie nachts aufbrachen, dass wir suchten den, dessen Nahe das Herz erfreut. 
Fiinf, als zu der Gegend meiner Ahnen sie anlangten, waren gebogen die Knie 
von der Lange der Reise, und fiinf, nach Russland gingen sie besonders, zu 
fragen nach der Besehreibung des Geliebten und seinem Preise, und fiinf, 
nach Konstantinopel gingen sie, zu durchsuchen Konstantinopel und all seine 
Dbrfer, und fiinf, zu mir, o mein Freund, kehrten sie wieder, und sie brachten 
mir nicht von der Erwahnung des Vertrauten an ihn Erinnerung, und jene — auf 
dem Drahtwege kamen sie heran, und nicht erwahnten sie von meiiiem Freund 
irgend etwas von seiner Rede. Ich will seiiden ein Telegramm, dessen 8timme 
erldingt, und auf dem schbnsten Papier beschreiben seine lie b lichen 
Ziige”. 

Cf. S. Linbeb.— H. Ringoren, Palastinisehe V'olksgestoge. Bd. II. [Upp- 
sala Universitets Arsskrift 1955: 9]. Uppsala 1955, p. 49 ff. 

A Druzan tvasf speaks of a girl “more beautiful than deseribers can 
describe” (Saarisalo, op. cit. [n, 6], No. XVIII, v. 1). 

Ltnder-Ringgren, op. cit., p. 51. 
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war damais Kasim d-Chinn, welcher erst kurz vorher von einer Dichterfahrt 
nach Mesopotamien zum Phylarchen des 6?erbd-Stamme8 konigiich beschenkt 
zuriickgekommen war. Er lebte in der von jeher durch ihre Dichter beruhmten 
Ortschaft Odsim, etwa eine Meile ndrdlich von Namd. Ein reitender Bote ging 
dahin ab. Der Dichter hatte keine Zeit zu verlieren; er steckte Schreibzeng nnd 
Papier in den Giirtel, setzte sich auf seinen Esel und dichtete unterwegs, 
wahrend der Bote vorauseilte, seine Ankunft zu melden, Als Kasim kam, 
brannten schon die Feuer auf dem Anger, die Hoehzeitsgaste warteten und die 
Tanzerin, im Brautschmuck und die Klinge in der Hand, stand bereit. Kasim 
kiiBte ihr die Hand und machte den Vorsanger, da aus Mangel an Zeit Niemand 
das Gedicht einuben konnte; iiberdies hatte Kasim eine schone Stimme. Als der 
Tanz beendigt war, nahm die Braut ihre Kesmdja vom Kopf, wickelte 20 Gdzi 
(etwa 30 Thaler) in dieselbe und warf sie dem Dichter zu, ein fur die dortigen 
Verhaltnisse groBes Geschenk, denn die Kesmdja einer reichen Braut ist kost- 
bar. Dagegen lieB sie sich das Gedicht ausliefern . . . 

Da hast du deinen Schmuck, o Schone, leg’ an, es wurde nichts vergessen! 
Leg’ an und lebe, wenn der Feigling und wenn der Liigner langst gestorben. 
Sie sprach: Nun sollst du mich besingen, von Kopf zu Fu6 in Versen 
schildern! 

Ich sage: Schone, deine Reize vermag ich nimmer aufzuzahlen, 

Und nur das Wenige will ich schildern was mich die Augen sehen lassen: 
Ihr Haupt ist dem Krystallpokale, ihr Haar der dunklen Nacht vergleich- 
bar, 

Ihr schwarzes Haar den sieben Nachten, dergleichen nicht im ganzen Jahre; 
In Wellen schwankt es hin und wieder, den Seilen gleieh der Schdpferinnen, 
Und alle Wolgeriiche athmen die Seitenlocken die mich todten. 

Der Neumond strahlt auf ihrer Stirne und matt erleuchtet sind die Waagen, 
Und ihre Brauen sind die Bogen des Nun^s von Kunstlerhand gezogen. 
Der Augen Zauber macht mich stbhnen als warens Augen der Kuferinnen. 
Der Dattel von Irak, der Schneide der indischen Schwerter gleicht die Nase, 
Ihr Angesicht dem vollen Monde, und Herzeleld sind ihre Wangen. 

Ihr Mund ist ein krystallnes Reifchen und Perlenschniire ihre Zahne, 

Und Perlen streut die Zunge aus und, wehe mir, wie schon die Lippen! 

Ihr Speichel lautrer Honigseim und Heilung fiir den BiB der Natter. 

Der zierlichen Schrift vergleichbar schlangelt der Seijal sich aufs Kinn 
herunter, 

So zeichnen sich auf weiBem Brote der duftgen KezlwL schwarze Korner. 
Den Hals herab zieht sich der Mdni mit Zauberschrift in syrischen Zeichen; 
Ihr Nacken gleicht dem Hals des Rehes, das aus dem Quell von J^anawdt 
trinkt, 

Die Brust geschliffnen Marmortafeln, wie Schiffe sie nach (Sidon) 

bringen, 

Darauf wie Aepfel der Granate zwei sehimmernde Juwelenhaufen. 

Die Arme sind gezogne Schwerter, geschsllte Gurken — hS.tt’ ich solche! 
Und un vergleichbar schdn die Hande im Rosenroth des J^inTta-Blattes; 
Die glatten feinen Finger gleichen dem Schreibrohr, das noch ungeschnit- 
ten; 

Der Nagel Schimmer dem Dura*Korne, das iiber Nacht in Milch gelegen. 
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Der Leib ist ein Baumwollenhaufen, den Meisters Hand zu Flaum geschla- 
gen, 

Und ihre Beine Marmorsaulen im Gotteshaus der Omajaden. 

Da hast du, Schone, deine Reize, nimm hin, es wurde nichts vergessen, 
Und leb’ und blhhe wenn der Feigling und wenn der Liigner langst gestor- 
ben!” 

- Coming back to India, it is not in the VasudevahindT alone that we 
hnd direct or indirect testimonies of a bardic background to the use of 
the nakhasikha: For instance, when Sakuni asks Yudhisthira to stake 
Krsna for a last throw and win himself back through her, Yudhisthira 
responds by singing a praise of DraupadT’s physical and other virtues 
as if to convince that she is worth the stake, as if to suggest that she is 
a maiden to be considered eligible for “sale” . That such an eulogy is 
sounded by Yudhisthira at this macabre turn of events, shows the 
tenacity of a convention designed to conjure dramatic settings of the 
heroic age to highlight situational crises. The physical commendation in 
this context of the dice play has an archaic timbre of court elocution 
and thus constitutes an unmistakable proof of its bardic heredity. 

A decisive signpost towards the bardic origin of the “descriptive song 
of the beautiful person” is the fact that the most genuine early nakha- 
sikha of the Tamil Bardic Corpus are primarily found (prescinding from 
some syncopal examples in akam poetry, as e.g. Narrinai 301*^^) in the 
very old rhapsodic genre of the arruppatai, “guide poem” (in which a 
prosperous minstrel meets an indigent fellow bard and guides him — 
with the help of graphical, yet conventional, itineraries — to a patron of 
singers, whose generosity, virtues, and glories he abundantly extolls 
as well as in the “descriptive idyll” (pattu, “song”)^'^, for which the 
former seems to have been one of the models. This genre (as also the 
“descriptive idyll”), actually, is made up of a chain of descriptions 
recalling all the various scenarios intimate to the fanciful vision and 
professional lore of an itinerant bard and, thus, constituting a “senti- 
mental fiction” of the “naive genre” in the form of a lyricized “epic 


See Wetzstein in Delitzsch, op. cit. (n. 6), p. 172ff. 

Mahabharata II 58,32-37. 

Transl. by A. Mabiasblvam, The Song of Songs and Ancient Tamil Love 
Poems, Poetry and Symbolism. [Analecta Biblica 118). Rome 1988, p. 298. 

Cf M. Varadarajan, Literary Theories in Early Tamil - ETTUTTO- 
KAI . In: Proceedings of the First International Conference Seminar of Tamil 
Studies Kuala Lumpur ~ Malaysia, April 1966. Kualalumpur 1968-69, 11/45- 
54, p. 50f.; ZvELEBin, op. cit. (n. 59), p. 20f., 23f., 49ff., 196f ; J. V. Cheeeiah, 
Pattupattu, Ten Tamil Idylls. Madras 1962, p, 7ff. & passim. 

See ZvELEBiL, op. cit. (n. 59), p. 9 & 19ff.; Ohelliah, op. cit,, passim. 
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suite” Among the numerous settings capturing the rhapsodic senti- 
ment, there is the ‘^physical portrait”, embedded in an aura of bardic 
nostalgia, most graphically expressed in the initial verses of the Poru- 
nararruppatai 25—62: 

“Thy wife plays sweetly songs that tuneful are 

And worded well. She now doth sweep the strings 

With a single finger; now she slides o'er them 

With her fore-finger and the thumb; and now 

She sounds them back and forth; now twangs them sharp. 

Her tresses dark are like black river sands. 

Her eye -brows like death-dealing bows are arched. 

Her cool eyes shaded are with graceful lids, 

Her lips that utter tuneful words are red 
Like petals of ilava blooms. Her teeth 
Are white and faultless like a row of pearls. 

Her ears on which her pendants dangling shine 
Resemble well-shaped loops of scissors used 
To trim the hair. Her shapely neck is bent 
With modesty. Her shoulders wide look like 
The waving bamboo smooth. Soft hair doth grow 
Upon her hand. Her fingers slim are like 
The petals of the kanthal blooms that grow 
On tops of lofty hills. Like parrot bills 
Her shining dainty fingernails appear. 

Her heaving, young fair breasts are overspread 
With beauty spots that agitate men’s minds, 

And set so close that a nib could not them part. 

Like water ripple is her navel fair. 

Her slender waist could not it seems sustain 
Her body, and is scarcely visible. 

A belt of many beads adorn her hips 

That seem the seat of bees. Her thighs are round 

And closely set resembling thick-set trunks 

Of huge she-elephants- Her small, fair feet 

Resemble tongues of panting dogs and suit 

Her smooth-haired ankles well. As, when she walks 

On stony ground as red as vermilion. 

Her feet are blistered much and seethe with boils 
That look like maral fruits that are mature, 

She does not travel in the noon-day sun. 

These are the traits of the worthy female bard 
Who has the pea-hen’s looks.” 


^ In fact, the Sanskrit dutakavya shows structural resemblances to the 
drruppatai^ but, as the bard has been replaced by a symbolical messenger, it has 
lost its genre-echoing character. 

Translated by Chelliah, op. cit., p. 63 ff. 
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Further nakhasikha of the Pattuppattu collection are: Pattinappalai 
162-174; Cirupanarruppatai 10-41; Netunalvatai 155-175; Kurihcip- 
pattu 86-109; Maturaikkahci 448-458; 778-792; Tirumumkarruppatai 
20-60; 119-186 (iconographical description)^®. 

The originally genre -portraying character of “bardic description” can 
also be gleaned from stylized varmirui units within narrative and epic 
literature®'^, especially Indian - such as in the VasudevahindT and the 
Jaina Canon (which, predominantly in the vedha metre, form an inde- 
pendent structure set off from the rest of the body not only in theme®®, 
but also in tone, i.e. rhythm and style); in Old Indian katha, like e.g. the 
Dasakumaracarita; or in medieval epic performances®^. 

- Finally, the existence of a specific {rupa}prasasti or {rupayvarnana 
type of bardic genre, or its equivalents, in India can be constructed from 
salient terminological reminiscences: 

Satapathabrahmana I 2,5,16 - ‘Tt (the altar) should be broader on the 
west side, contracted in the middle, and broad again on the east side; 
for thus shaped they praise ["^prasamsanti} a woman: 'broad about 
the hips, somewhat narrower between the shoulders, and contracted in 
the middle (or, about the waist).’ Thereby he makes it (the altar) 
pleasing to the gods.”^® 

RamSyana II 9,40 — iti prasasyamdna sd kaikeylm idam abravit / 
(concluding the euphemistic Manthara portrait). 

RSLmayana III 44,14 - tdm uttamdm trilokandm padmaMndm iva sriyam 
j vibhrdjamdTidm vapusd rdvaT^h praSaSanisa ha jj (introducing the 
physical eulogy of STta). 

Ramayana V 33,5 — evam uktas tu vaidehyd hanumdn mdrutdtmajah / 
tato rdmani yathdtattvam dkhydtum upacakrame // (introducing 
the laksana description of R§.ma). 

Mahabharata III 50,15 - tasydh sarmpe tu nalaip prasasamsuh ku- 
tuhaldt / naisadhasya sarmpe tu damayanttin punah punah //. 
Mahabharata III 50,20 — damayantrsakdse tvdrn kathayisydmi nai- 
sadha j yathd tvadanyarn purusam ua sd manisyati karhicit // (the wild 
goose to Nala). 

Mahabharata XIII 107,127 (see above, p. 137). 


«« Ibid., p. 37ff., 147 ff., 181ff., 205ff., 253ff., 271, 341 ff., 345ff. 

Outside India, cf. e.g. the Xiyu ji (“The Journey to the West”). 

Cf. Alsdouf, loc. cit. (n. 31), p. 8f. 

Cf. St. H. Blackburn - P. J. Claus - J. B. Flueckigkr - S. S. Wadlby, 
Oral Epics in India, Berkeley - Los Angeles 1989, p. 107. 

Transl. by J. Eggelinq, The &atapatha-BrS,hmana according to the Text 
of the Madhyandina School. Pt. I. [SBE XII]. Repr. Delhi 1978, p. 63. 
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Sattasai 478 vctfi'KdvcLsie vintthdsi sdccdni cia so tue nci sciwJbhcivio / 
na hu honti tammi ditthe sutthdvatthaim angdini // "'O one fasci- 
nated by the description of (his) excellencies! Yon (only) 
brag, (but) truly he has not been favoured by you (with a visit). He 
having been seen (by others), nobody’s limbs remain in their normal 
condition.” 

Sattasai 574 — THdTvi sitthctiTh cici se ctsssaptivise nicitt'idccheT^ j vdJiol- 
lena imle ajampamdnena vi muhena // “The beauty of the (beloved) 
man was (well) described by her face in which the eyes moved 
away from all other males and which was wet with tears, although it did 
not speak out (anything).” 

VasudevahindT, p. 204,7-8 (see above, p. 137). 

VasudevahindT, p. 204,9 — ajja rayd devisamwe parikahamto mayd 
suo tvhhham gunapavittharam “I have heard the king praising 
your virtues to his queen.” 

VasudevahindT, p. 279—280 — cf. prasamsa- and other derivatives in this 
context (279,31 [thumy,i], 280,4 & 6), but especially 280, 5f.: aho dhantia 
handhumal^ jise imo jaipiTixiyaimvisdinabhuo bahukdlavan'iia't^ijjaru- 
vdisao’" “Oh! how fortunate Bandhumati is that she has got such a 
man who is a resting place to the eyes of the people and whose 
excellence of beauty will take a long time to be de- 
scribed!” 

Paripatal VII 65—67 — “Seeing the tenderness of her eyes and beholding 
the lustre of the maiden, he sang exuberantly, donning the min- 
strel’s habit . . 

Manipaticarita (Anonymous) 1032 — ruvagumzvinayavinndp^dakkJiin- 
nastlavayaridni j desantaresu tze gijjanti 'negeJii loehim // “De- 
scriptions of her beauty, high qualities [* better taken together 
as ‘the excellencies of her form’], good behaviour, intuition, ac- 
complishments and virtues are sung by people in other lands.” ^ 

— Finally, the constant poetological reference to the “hearing about a 
beloved person” as one of the “inflaming excitants” {vddipanavibhdva) 
of love (as early as Natyasastra XXIV 157) seems to be some kind of 


Transl. by R. Basak, The Prakrit Gatha-Saptasati Compiled by SatavS- 
hana King Hala. Edited with Introduction and Translation in English. Calcutta 
1971, p. 105. 

Ibid., p. 126. 

Transl. by Jain, op, cit. (n. 32), p. 356. 

Ibid,, p. 475, 

Translated by A. Amaladass - through personal intimation. 

Transl. by R. Williams, Two Prakrit Versions of the Manipati-Carita. 
London 1959, p, 218. 
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a rominiscence of tlie bardic convention of ‘descriptive eulogy — which 
Dasarupa IV 61, in fact, does include among the various types of 
“hearing of praises about the beloved’s good qualities”: srutir vyajat 
sakhtgztamagadhadigunastuteh // “the hearing [may be] through 
some stratagem or through praise of the [loved one’s] good 
qualities by a female friend, or in a song, or by a professional 
bard, or the like”^^. 

Thus, we can conclude that it is the bardic praise of perfect beauty 
which is one of the primary functions of the nakhasikha. But is it the 
oldest? Considering the general archaism of hymnical poetry in devo- 
tion to gods, the so-called padadikesantavanianastotra or kesddipdddnta- 
varnanastotra seems to claim still greater antiquity and, thus, logical 
priority to the former. A closer scrutiny, however, will discard this 
proposition. As the idol is no more than a limited representation of a 
visualized entity, it can only form a secondary source of inspiration, the 
primary being the mythical image itself. More than the static idol, it is 
the ritual assemblage of cosmic elements real or symbolical in the 
process of ceremonies (like mumification, revivification, revitalization, 
etc.) and the dramatical symbolism of dance which are designed to 
form the concomitant expression of “literary” evocation. Secondly, 
although it cannot be denied that idolic traits (and, more than that, art 
elements) have been strewn into both the general feature repertory of 
divine eulogies and the specific standards of comparison of the “body 
portrait”, the idol in its concretized structure holds too little inspiration 
to create an archetypical “literary” genre of its own^^. For, the repre- 
sentation of the highest potency features of the divine — the function of 
hymnical characterization - is rather thwarted than furthered by the 
strict foot-to-head cycle since a lot of phenomenal and the very essential 
inner and abstract qualities and mythemes can be covered only with 
difficulty, and very artificial devices, by such a narrow scheme (as, 
indeed, is the case in many pddadikesdntavarnanastotra) . Thus, the 


Transl. by G. C. O, Haas, The Dasarupa. A Treatise on Hindu Drama- 
turgy by Dhanamjaya, now first translated from the Sanskrit with the text and 
an introduction and notes. Repr. Delhi 1962, p. 133. 

Significantly, Indian iconography owes its richness of formal expression, 
next to the rite, mainly to the dramatical symbolism of dance, which has 
influenced many cultural spheres. 

Praises of abstract or single beauty traits of goddesses - which, further, 
remain incorporated in a more general unit — cannot be considered as represen- 
tative or even syncopal nalchaaihlia descriptions or au.^df— as Herkmann (loc. 
cit. [n.l], p. 177f., 182 & 193) does with regard to a number of Mesopotamian 
hymns and other texts. 
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“descriptive hymn” of an idol or art figure is not discernible in earliest 
times. In India, it appears no earlier than the fifth century A.D. and, 
having recourse to the visualized image, is concretely inspired by the 
“physical portrait of the beautiful person”. 

The scheme of bodily attribute sequence finds its primeval “liter- 
ary” execution only in settings evoking functional (i.e. magical) po- 
tency. This applies to the so-called “cult descriptive hymn” (“kultische 
Beschreibungshymne”) in its four varieties: the “divinization hymn” 
(“Vergottungslied”), the “revivification / vitalization hymn”, the “pro- 
tective charm” (“Schutzzauberspruch”), and the “identification 
chant”. In the “descriptive hymn” of the divinized king, i.e. the Pha- 
raoh (later, other nobles and, finally, every mortal), each single limb of 
his is (conjured to be) equated or identified with the most potent or 
characteristic (limb of a) respective divinity or other (divine) entity. 
Since the most potent limbs and characteristic features of appearance 
are not found in one divinity, or one divinity alone does not represent 
all potentialities (even the Sun-God is thought to be made up of the 
limbs of all the other gods), the “divinizing hymn” contains optative 
equations with (the limbs or) the identities of the whole spectrum of 
divine (and other) entities — whilst mythico- magical considerations play 
an additional role and often it is mere wilfulness that determines the 
equations This hymn has its concrete life-setting in the ceremonial 
divinization of the king after his death, which originally was preceded 
by the magical dissection of his body before mumification, dismember- 
ment being a logical antecedent to the construction of wholeness — a 
world- wide notion and, perhaps, also practice In some late “diviniza- 


100 countless works being or containing (or 

their analogies), the most noteworthy are: Tirumurukarruppatai, Bana’s CandT- 
sataka, Mayura's Suryasataka, Manatunga’s Bhaktamarastotra, Vajradatta’s 
Lokesvarasataka, Buddhappiya’s Pajjamadhu, Lilasuka’s Krsnakarnamrta, 
Mukapancasatl (KM 5), SaundaryalaharT, Jagannatha’s Bhamimvilasa, Visnu- 
padadikesEntavarnanastotra (KM 2), Sivapadadikesantavarnanastotra (KM 
6), Sivakesadipadantavarnanastotra (KM 6), Laksmanacilrya’s CandTkucapan- 
casikS. (KM 9), etc. 

Of. H- Raxke, Die Vergottung der Glieder des menschlichen Korpers bei 
den Agyptern. OLZ 27 (1924) 558-564; W. R. Dawson, Protection of Parts of 
the Body by Gods, Aegyptus 2 (1931) 26-27; O. Fibchow, Die Mischgestalt des 
Toten. MIG 1,3 (1953) 313-325; Hermann, Beitr%e ... (n. 1), p. 127 if. - and 
the literature cited therein. A very illustrative example is Pyr. Hymn 539, 
§§ 1303a-1315c (translated by K. Seths, Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den 
altagyptischen Pyramidentexten. Bd.V. Hamburg 1961, p. 232f.). 

102 Qf Hermann, Zergliedern und Zusammenfiigen. Religionsgeschicht- 
liches zur Mumifizierung. Numen 3,2 (1956) 81—96. As for India, see B.K. 
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tion hymns” , where potency features become subordinate to (nonethe- 
less ‘‘potent”) characterizing features, divinities tend to be replaced by 
“natural” entities, which, in part, seem to function, actually or sym- 
bolically, in the accompanying ceremonial rites, reflected very clearly in 
ch.l72 of the “Book of the Dead” This tendency is even more 
outspoken in the more universal “revivification / vitalization hymn”, as 
e.g. in a Babylonian hymn on Ninurta^^"^, or in two Babylonian glorifica- 
tions of the risen Marduk or Tammuz respectively 

“ Tamariske sein Haupthaar [ 

seine . . ^aW-Holz seine Lippen, 

sein Mund, ein Apfel seine Knochel (?), eine Schlange sein Glied, ein 

tanittu-lnstTumerit seine Hand, 

seine Flugel, 

Rostkorn (?) das Blut seines Herzens, ein Hohlenvogel das Tropfen seines 

Herzblutes, 

eine Dattelpalme seine Brustmitte (?), 

ein [Skor]pion seine Lippe, ein Schleifstein seine Zunge, Laueh sein Mahnen- 
haar, 

. . . ein maTizw-Instrument sein unteres Zahnfieisch, 

ein Lowe seine groBen Eingeweide, ein Hund seine kleinen Eingeweide, ein Rabe 
seine Warze, 

ein Maulbeerbaum seine Gestalt, 

eine Pauke sein Herz, eine Dattelpalme sein Ruckgrat, Rohrpfianzen seine 
Finger, 

Silber sein Schadel, Gold sein Samen, 

Dorn(en) das Haar seiner Brust, Rhamnusdorn das Haar seiner Lenden (?), 
der Schmutz seiner Ohren Antimon (?), ein Lotusbaum (?) sein Knochen, 
Fische sind seine Wiirmer, Feigen seine Briiste, 01 seine TrS-nen, 
[SuB]holz[seherbet] das Tropfen seines Nasenschleimes, 

[Inneres] der griinen Dattel sein Fleisch, .... [seine] unteren (Teile). 

Rote [Anemone] die Rote (?) seines Blutes, Wein die Pupille seiner Augen.” 

The latter type is also found in the Atharvaveda, e.g. in the jpustikaman- 
tras IX 4,11—17 and IX 7 extolling the bull and the ox respectively by 
identifying their outer and inner parts of the body with the manifold 


Smith, Reflections on Resemblance, Ritual and Religion. New York — Oxford 
1989, p. 54ff. 

Cf. G. Kolpaktchy, Agyptisches Totenbuch. Munchen ^1973, p.273ff. 

KAR III No. 102 = VAT 9739 (transl. by A. Falkensteik — W. von 
S oDEN, Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen und Gebete. Zurich 1953, 
p.258f,). 

KAR No. 307, front page, 11. 1—18 and VAT 9946, second page, IL 8—16 
(transl. by E. Ebeeino, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier. 
I: Texte. Berlin - Leipzig 1931, p. 31f. & 47). 

Cf. Ebeling, op. eit., p. 31 f. 
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divinities and entities of the universe - so as to state, and magically 
make, them to be visvdrupa and sdrvarupa (IX 7,25-26). 

Very close in schematic structure to the ‘‘divinization hymn’% is the 
“protective charm” (in some late “divinization hymns” the - latent - 
idea of protection is explicitly stated), in which every limb of a living 
person gets equated (identified) with, or entrusted to, a divinity or other 
entity for protection against, or exorcism of, demons of sickness etc.^^'^. 
The latter type is also found in India Finally, the “corporeal identifi- 
cation chant” (one among countless types of “identificatory formulae”, 
often combined with units of a similar or different nature) is an esoteric 
specification (with or without ritual application) of cosmic wholeness in 
a small or large scale - differing from the “vitalization charm” only in 
its (connoted) “gnostic” purport. There are numerous examples in all 
archaic literatures, especially Indian (cf. e.g. Rgveda X 90 and its 
parallels and analogues; Atharvaveda IX 4,1 Iff.; IX 7; XI 3, Iff.; &ata- 
pathabrahmana XI 5,2, Iff.; Chtodogyopanisad V 18,1—2; and many 
instances in Purana and Jyotisa literature as well as in tribal my- 
thology ^^^), but also Babylonian, e.g. in a Cassite list of magical identifi- 
cations^^^. 

It is obvious that, like all litany forms of the religious or magical 
hymn of both an unspecified and specified type (such as would involve 
an enumeration of bodily limbs for reasons whatever — which are 
manifold), so, too, the “cult descriptive hymn” - all the more of the 


Cf . A . Ebman , Der Zauberpapyrus des V atikan. Zeitschrift fur Agyptische 
Spraehe 31 (1893) 119—124; id., Zaubersprtiche fur Mutter und Kind. Aus dem 
Papyrus 3027 des Berliner Museums, Philosophische und historische Abhand- 
lungen der K5niglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 1 (1901) 1—52; 
Ranke, loc. cit. (n. 101), p. 562f.; Dawson, loc. cit., p.26f. PmcHOw, loe. eit., 
p, 316f.; Hermann, Beitrage . . . (n. 1), p. 127fF. In Ptolemean, Greek and Latin 
texts it is the Signs of the Zodiac, in later Christian examples the Twelve Patron 
Saints of the Christian Calendar, who are entrusted with the various parts or 
regions of the body. Cf. Dawson, loc. cit., p.27. 

Especially in (secondary) passages of the Putanavadha and in the Garga- 
samhita (SBG 86) I 13, 15-21: cf. U. Kurz-Goldenstbin, Der Putanavadha in 
der puranischen Krsna-Legende. WZKS 32 (1988) 77—90, p. 82ff. The genre may 
also be inferred from numerous references, in divinatory laksana lists, to astric 
entities of physio-elementary protection. 

109 Qf ^ g Y Elwin, Myths of Middle India. London 1949, p. lOff. passim; 
id., Myths of the North-East Frontier. Shillong 1958, p.5ff. passim; etc. 

Ni. 6060, reverse 1, 11. 1-5: “1. White wine and bottle are his eyes. 2. The 
white fig is her breasts. 3. The nur-B.g is his (her) knees. 4. The fig is his (her) 
loins. 5. Must is his (her) crotch.” (Ed. and transl. by St. Langdon, Sumerian 
Liturgies and Psalms. [The University Museum Publications of the Babylonian 
Section X/4]. Philadelphia 1919, p, 341). 
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type of the “vitalization hymn” and “identification chant” — must have 
infiuenced, in virtue of its schematic structure and associative imagery, 
formally and thematically (i.e. in the choice of the equivalents) the 
“descriptive song of the beautiful person”. Nonetheless, it is evident 
that the latter neither owes its sets of body limbs nor its lists of 
associates to the former (howsoever similar they may be individually), 
for both are subtly idiotypical to their respective functions, reflecting 
altogether different life-settings. And it would be an underestimation of 
the ingenuity of human imagination to insist that, without the “cult 
descriptive hymn” as a model, the “descriptive song of the bride or 
bridegroom” would not have been invented. In view of the different 
settings, the relation of the latter to the former can only be one of 
inspired analogy, but not of “literary” descent. Besides, “nuntial praise 
of bridal beauty” seems to reflect as basic a life-setting as the “awaken- 
ing eulogy” of the king, which, too, uses elements of “hymnical praise” , 
but nevertheless has its own idiosyncrasy As “oral poetry”, univer- 
sally, is rooted in life, it is essentially the innate setting supplying the 
impulse for the creation or re-adaptation of an archetypical genre, the 
“form” becoming an inspirative model only in highly reflective litera- 
ture. Thus, in the idylls of the Tamil Pattuppattu numerous types of 
songs are mentioned, each having its specific “Sitz im Leben”; in the 
Malaipatukatam alone nine of them. This “situational” character of 
“oral poetry” is reflected not only in “elementary”, but also in many 
“traditional” societies, such as e.g. the Lithuanian 

The commonality of a systematic bodily scheme woven into a cos- 
mic network of associations is not reducible to modellic inspiration, but 
is due to a common magical perception of unimpaired auspiciousness: 
Firstly, representative fullness is required for both types to ban any 
ominous void resulting from “in-concentration”. Secondly, the repre- 
sentative enumeration of all individual members, together with their 
cosmic equivalents, has its origin in the archaic conception of magical 
completeness being the combination of all single most perfect elements, 
i.e. the composite aggregation of multivalent singular-figural potencies 
to form a universal totum imagined to surpass monolithic wholeness. 
This conception of a perfectio per surmriAx/m 'memhrorum potentissimorum 
has its roots in the primeval “manaistic” idea that every single element 

See S. Liejnhabd, Studien zur Eigenart indischer Kunstdichtung. Phil. 
Diss. Vienna 1949, p. 16f. 

See CHEnniAH, op. cit. (n. 82), passim. 

‘ * * See W . VON Einsiedel, Die Literaturen der Welt in ihrer miindlichen und 
schriftlichen Lberlieferung. Herrsching s. a., p. 887. Cf. also Blackburn etc., 
op. cit. (n. 89), ch. 3—5 passim. 
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of 3<n aggregate composite (microcosm) has its own Thumen together with 
its associated cosmic forces - or, to speak in various terms of Vedic 
expression its own dsu, prana, indriya, devd, devdta, purusa, dtmdn, 
together with the respective hdndhu (rupd, naman, tanu, pratirrm . . .) - 
in the macrocosmic world It is thence that the idea results that the 
sum total of the most potent numina by far supersedes the solidity of 
a howsoever potent self-contained alL This archaic conception seems to 
be reflected in the Vedic-Brahmanical notion of sdrva and its equiva- 
lents^^® (cf. e.g. the term sdrvarupa in Atharvaveda IX 7,25-26, con- 
jured to describe the cosmic integration of corporeal wholeness). Many 
a complex theory was developed, in the wake of this conception, trying 
to explicate the constitutional structures of man and other entities (cf. 
e.g. Atharvaveda XI 8) -■ till, ultimately, aggregative wholeness lost its 
charm with the discovery of the absolute dtman or eka and its infinite 
purnatd, or got devalorized by atomistic or voidistic ideas, as the case 
may be. Yet, archaic models have survived even the most thought- 
provoking innovations. Archaic magic has retained its hold world- wide 
in the ritual. For, if the latter is not to fade away into mere abstraction 
and therewith lose its existence, the element of composite fullness is 
indispensable. Thus, most of the rites of the world have preserved a 
representative kind of total enumeration in order to suggest complete- 
ness. No ritual of the Sioux-Osages could begin without all members of 
the worldhouse being representatively conjured to take part^^^. What is 
true of the rite, is also true of the litany and all forms of representation 
where highest potency is imagined to be required and the demoniac void 
resulting from neglect of the same is to be shunned. 

It is not only ritualism, and everything connected therewith, being 
inimical to abstraction, but also traditional art — at least in such fields 


Cf. R. V. DE Smet, The Indian Understanding of Man. Presidential 
Address to the History of Philosophy Section at the Forty-Fourth Session of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress under the auspices of the University of Poona, 
November 5-8, 1970. Poona 1970, p. 4ff.; J. Gonda, handhu- in the Brah- 
mana-s. ALB 29 (1965) 1—29; Smith, op. cit. (n. 102), p. 47fF., 69ff. & passim - 
and the literature cited therein. 

That is why magical identifications occupy an exorbitant range within all 
archaic (not only Indian) ritual literature. Cf. e.g. Ni. 6060 (Langdon, op. cit. 
[n. 110], p. 336 ff.), a Babylonian (Cassite) tablet which yields a large number 
of mystical equations of plants, metals, cult utensils, and sacrificial animals 
with deities. 

Cf. J. Gonda, Reflections on in Vedic Texts. IL 16 (1955) 53— 71; id.. 

All, Universe and Totality in the Satapatha-Brahmana. JOIB 32 (1982) 1—17; 
Smith, op. cit. (n, 102), p. 54 ff. 

Cf. W. Mueleb, Indianische Welterfahrung. Stuttgart ^1958, p. 46f. 
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where each limb or element is to be fully and perfectly represented so 
as to preserve its prancij which, magically, still has its separate existence 
as well as its haTidhu and, thus, its highly potent and protective valency. 
Thus, all archaic art tends to be additive in its initial stages, as is proved 
by the compository techniques in the small-scale plastic arts of Ancient 
Egypt (here even the large-scale sculpt\ire), Mesopotamia, and the 
Pre-Indus and Indus Valley Cultures, likewise the process of making 
terracotta figurines in all civilizations, and, last but not least, the 
creation of pleomorphic figures and the symbolism of iconographical 
art, especially Indian. 

In India, the subconscious belief in the aggregative perfection of 
being and the magical fear of the void, concomitant with a thence- 
resulting interest in deductive casuistics, in addition, combined (mostly 
in poetry and art) with the joy in ornamental exuberance - provided, 
on the one hand, by the phantasmagoric web-structure of magical 
associations around individual elements and, on the other hand, by the 
flourishing imagery of tropical nature and its reflection in indigenous 
poetry respectively These various factors corroborated one another 
in a way that abundant ornamentation became an aesthetical ideal of 
the highest even though theorists and philosophers tried to superstrue 
unifying concepts of a poetical “soul” on the jungle of aggregative 


ns YV'e can gather frona the marked differences, in poetical imagery, style, 
and conventions, between Vedic and (pre) classical poetry that the imagination 
of the latter came to be increasingly inspired by the exuberance of tropical 
nature, through the medium of indigenous minstrelsy, as we find it reflected in 
the aesthetics of early Tamil bardic poetry (cf. e.g. S. Lienhabb, Palai Poems 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit, in: K. A. Nilakanta Sastri Felicitation Vol. Madras 
1971, p* 416ff.; id-, Bauern, Berge, Nacht und Winter. In: Festschrift for E. 
Sluszkiewicz. Warsaw 1974, p. 137—141; id., Tamil Literary Conventions and 
Sanskrit Muktaka Poetry. WZKS 20 [1976] 101-110; Varadarajan, loc. eit. [n. 
82]; ZvBEEBiE, op. cit. [n. 59], ch. 1; id., The Smile of Murugan. On Tamil 
Literature of South India. Leiden 1973, ch. 4—6 & passim; id., Literary Conven- 
tions in Akam Poetry, Madras 1986; Hart, op. cit. [n. 60], passim; A. K. 
Ramanujan, The Interior Landscape, Love Poems from a Classical Anthology. 
Bloomington - London 1976; Mariaseevam, op. cit. [n. 81]) and in various 
indigenous forms of tribal lore (cf. e.g. W. G. Archer, The Hill of Flutes. Life, 
Love and Poetry in Tribal India: A Portrait of the Santals. New Delhi 1975, 
passim - and the books by V, Elwin, passim). More conspicuous even than the 
immense stock of common poetical conventions and standards of comparison as 
well as generic motifs, is the comparability of aesthetical and also erotological 
classifications. Thus, V. EljWtn (The Kingdom of the Young. Oxford 1968, p. 
115f-) describes the Muria system of “breast classification’' - while Archer (op. 
cit., p. 109ff.) records the “classified standards of charm” of the Santal maiden 
and youth. 
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diversity. The outcome has been unique in the world: a maximum of 
abstraction has been conceived to subsume a maximum of concretions 
(continuing to devise a world of infinite finites). 

Now that it is art which enacts the most vital forces of the magical 
subconscious in man, the question arises: Is it not art that represents 
most sensually the magical webs of associations of the human (espe- 
cially female) body with nature and, thus, can illustrate the perfectio per 
summam membrorum potentissimorum best — better than poetry? Is it 
not the artistic realization of the above-mentioned motives that has 
provided the impulse to the poetical creation even of the “descriptive 
song” ? Does the aesthetical creation of a beautiful womanly body not 
serve as a model for the poetical? Yes and no. Art is a model of the 
sensualization and mystification of all the salient manifestations of 
reality, to wit, in this context, principally of beauty, love and potency, 
yet art is limited (more than rite and dance) in its faculty to draw upon 
the totality of cosmic concretions beyond singular traits or symbolical 
allusions. Art is a priori active in the aesthetical visualization of bodily 
features, but it is not the source of their my thico -poetical creation, and 
thus no more than a homologue. 

Concretely speaking, Indian art and poetry, though mutually influ- 
encing each other, follow their separate purports — which is reflected by 
the fact that the categories applied and theorized in their respective 
sdstra are initially separate (prescinding from certain natural areas of 
congruence). It is, however, illustrative of the depth of Indian imagina- 
tion that soon attempts were made by art to translate poetical models, 
and vice versa. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that the nakhasikha is independent 
of the diverse ndyikd portraits of hdvya, alamkdra- and kdmasdstra 
(some of which incorporate typologies eiusdem generis), erotic genre- 
pictures (like dancing, sport and toilet scenes, harem vistas, water 
games, promenades, fiower-pluckings, trysts, love games, orgies, seduc- 
tions, marriages, seasons, nature scenes, etc.) functioning, too, as uddx- 
panavibhava, or descriptions of erotic facets of love. It is obvious 
though, that these various scenarios did influence the nakhasikha, or 
vice versa. Thus, the prositabhartrkd portrait tends to incorporate, 
wholly or partly, the nakhasikha or to follow its structure. Instances of 
the former procedure are the portraits of the sorrowing Sita in Rama- 
yana V 13,17—52, the lamenting consorts of Gautama in Buddhacarita 
VIII 21—23, or the grieving YaksT in Meghaduta II 19ff., an example of 
the latter we find in the Ravanavaha (XI 39—50), A similar mutual 
relationship exists between the nakhasikha and the anuraktdlaksana- or 
anurdgiyMlaksanavar'tibarha as well as sportive scenes of various types. 
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In terms of a conclusion, we record that the nakhasikha portrait 

- figures primarily as an “auspicious praise of perfect beauty” , having 
its original setting in commissioned minstrelsy 

- has been more or less overlaid, in India, with (hyper)technical astro- 
physiognomical elements of divination 

- shows a formal acquaintance with the litany forms of the religious 
hymn of an unspecified and specified type 

- is conceptually linked with the notion of magical completion and the 
idea of a perfectio per summam membrorum potentissimorum, being 
rooted in the “manaistic” design of a universe of numinous associates 

- is analogous in form and associative imagery to (and influenced by) 
the “cult descriptive hymn” (and its counterpart expressions in rite), 
but not derived from the same 

- is homologous, in expression, to the artistic representation of a 
“beautiful body” and aesthetically (not notionally or a priori materi- 
ally) inspired by the sensuo-mystical evocations of art and their coun- 
terpart expressions in dance 

- and has been a posteriori influenced by various analogous literary and 
other motifs. 
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THE PLURIFORM ATMAN FROM THE UPANI§ADS 
TO THE SVACCHANDA TANTRA 

By Teun Govdriaan, Utrecht 
1. Introductory 

The Svacchanda or Svatantra Tantra (SvT) is one of the largest and 
most influential specimens of early Tantric literature ^ . It is one of the 
revealed texts especially revered by the so-called Northern School of 
Saivism of which Abhinavagupta is the most famous representative. 
Since that philosopher flourished round about the year 1000 A.D., the 
Tantra itself must be considerably older. The text is commented upon 
by Ksemaraja, Abhinavagupta’s most distinguished pupil. The philo- 
sophical position of the SvT itself, although sometimes considered to be 
monistic, is not entirely clear. The text is often quoted, but has not yet 
been translated or subjected to a thorough general study. In the present 
article, the attention will be restricted almost entirely to the eleventh 
chapter which contains (vs. 82 ff.) a remarkable presentation of a five- 
fold Atman. Since the contents of the passage seem to be directly or 
indirectly based upon (or at least inspired by) earlier pronouncements 
on a pluriform appearance of the Self, we shall begin by succinctly 
pointing to some of these, especially statements which were made in the 
older Upanisads and in the Moksadharma of the twelfth book of the 
Mahabharata. Although studies on the Atman exist, its plural mani- 
festations have - as far as I know — not yet been discussed as a specific 
subject. 

It must be remarked at the outset that there are many terminologi- 
cal problems as well as inconsistencies among the different presenta- 
tions in the texts. What are called “Atmans” usually appear to be 
different temporal or secondary modifications, or states, of a unique Self 
or of an infinity of selves. 

2. Pluriform Atmanic Structure in the Older Upanisads 

One of the most characteristic features of late Vedie speculation is 
the development of the concept of Atman. Although the Atman is 
usually introduced in the singular in Vedic as well as post-Vedic sources, 

^ Ed. M. K. Shastbi (see the Bibliography). Survey of contents in Gonda 
1977, p.205f. 


WZKS 36 (1992) 163-186 
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early Indian thinkers soon made a distinction between Antaratman or 
the individually realized manifestation of the Atman as supreme princi- 
ple, and Brahman or Paramatman, the Supreme in its supra-individual, 
transcendental purity. In fact, however, the distinction was only verbal 
and served to express the transcendental unity in understandable lan- 
guage. In some cases, this transcendental Self may have been implied 
rather than expressly mentioned, as in KathUp 5,9 agnir yathaiko 
hhuvanam pravisto, rupam rupam pratirupo hahhuva / ekas tatJia sarva- 
bhutdntaratmd, rupam rupam pratirupo hahis ca j j “just as Fire in its 
earthly presences adapts itself to different forms, in the same way the 
unique Self of all beings adapts Itself to different forms at the outside” ; 
this is then followed by similar statements about Vayu and Surya, and 
concluded by the well-known stanza eko vast sarvabhutdntardtmd etc. 
(KathUp 5,12). As one of the first clear expressions of the twofold 
nature of the Self one might consider TaiAr 1,23, where it is said that 
Prajapati “having created his Self (as the world), with his own Self 
entered into it”^. 

The preoccupation with the Atman in the later Vedic period led to 
a rethinking of the relationship between the unique transcendental Self 
and its embodied manifestations. The problem could be approached 
from two angles of vision: philosophical, i.e. how to imagine and de- 
scribe the stages of the process of involvement of the Self with indi- 
vidual existence, and, more practical, how to devise methods by which 
the individual Self could gradually realize its identity with the Supreme 
Self. In the Upanisads, we find several descriptions of such processes of 
self-realization which introduce even more than two states or mani- 
festations of the Atman. We mention: 

1) The KathUp (3,13) recommends a gradual resorting to more subtle, 
widening, supra-individual states called Atmans: 

yacched vdnmauasi prdjnas, tad yacchej jndna dtmani / 

jndnam dtmani mahati niyacchet, tad yacchec chdnta dtmani // 

“The wise man should concentrate speech and mind; that (group) he 
should concentrate in the Self which is wisdom; the wisdom he should 
concentrate in the Large Self; that he should concentrate in the Tran- 
quil Self.” 

The stanza and its traditional exegesis offer some problems which will 
be passed over here, but for the time-honoured interpretation of the 


^ Reference in Basgupta 1922, p. 26. One can also point to the stanza rtam 
pibantau . . KathUp 1,3,1, and to BAUp 4,3,9 tasya vd etasya puru§asya dve 
eva sthdne bhavatah, idam ca paralokasthdnam ca; but the BAUp adds a third, 
intermediate, position, viz. that of the dream. 
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first pada: 'Xet the wise subdue his speech by mind” ^ which can be 
defended only by having recourse twice to arsa irregularities. The result 
of such a handling of the text is that a fivefold series is obtained: speech 
(and perhaps, by implication, other senses) - mind - wisdom^ - Large 
Atman - Tranquil Atman. This list is more or less in accordance with 
the passage which precedes in this chapter of the KathUp. The word 
niyacchet in the third pada is evidently a gloss, but has been retained out 
of respect to the constituted text. The term sdntatman is again used in 
MaiUp 5,1,4, but it probably functions there as a BahuvrThi: namak 
sdntatmane tuhhyam “Homage to Thee of tranquil Self”^. 

2) The famous discussion between Prajapati and Indra in ChUp 8,7-12, 
in which the Self is consecutively explained as the body (here, the Asura 
Virocana, Indra’s co-pupil, leaves his teacher in false contentment), the 
dream -state, the state of deep sleep, and at last the deathless and 
bodiless Self, which implies that the preceding stages did not really 
belong to the Atman. 

3) The preceding theory of the ever more subtle states of inward 
experience as stages of access to the Supreme Self has been elaborated 
in the MandUp^. Here, the three first states of experience (waking, 
dream, deep sleep) are described as characterized (and therefore: lower) 
forms of the Atman called respectively vaisvanara, taijasa and prdjna 
“corporeal”, “energetic” and “intelligent”. In this way, a fourfold 
series is obtained, to be schematized as follows: 


Atman 

State 

Awareness 

Sphere of Enjoyment 

Vaisvanara 

Taijasa 

Prajha 

uncharact. 

waking 
dream 
deep sleep 
unmentioned 

things external 
things internal 
pure awareness 
non-duality etc. 

gross objects 
subtle objects 
bliss 
the Self 


It may be noted that the lower stages of the Atman are considered 
to be fiery in nature, in agreement with the leading Upanisadic concep- 
tion^, while the higher reaches transcend that characterization; and 


^ Roer 1931, p. 75, echoing Sankara. 

^ Wisdom ~ Buddhi acc. to Bblvalxar-Raxaide 1927, p. 264. Hume 
1931, p. 353, wrongly connects Bnddhi with the Large Atman mentioned next. 
Of. BuiTEisrEN 1965, p. 103 f. 

^ Translation by Buitexen 1962, p. 133. 

® Cf. BELVALKAB-RAXAnE, pp. 324f. 

^ See Fbauwaelxeb 1953, p. 60f. 
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further, that these stages or Atmans have been conceived as a theoreti- 
cal foundation of the natural experiences of waking etc. 

4) Another progressive interiorization, presented as a kind of husking 
of sheaths, is expounded at TaiUp 2, Iff. The Introduction (2,1) states 
that man (purusa) originates from Brahman, characterized as Truth, 
Wisdom, the Imperishable; and this by way of the elements, the plants 
and food as intermediary stages — a well-known realistic view of 
Brahman as the womb of the universe (cf. BhagavadgTta 14,3). The text 
then proceeds by indicating five different layers, called Atmans, within 
this Purusa. They consist of food, breath, mind, consciousness (vijnana) 
and bliss [aTvanda). The last and most subtle layer has Brahman as its 
immediate support. The later Vedantins discussed the question whether 
or not this miandamayakosa should be admitted as the Supreme 
Brahman, but the general opinion is that it should not®. The progres- 
sion towards the innermost core of the Self is from gross to subtle, from 
material to spiritual, from exterior to interior. Although the text, taken 
at its literal value, speaks of five “Atmans”, the archaic conception is 
rather different from the theories of pluriform selves found in early 
Tantras. A fivefold Purusa is again mentioned at TaiAr 10,79 (p. 544)^. 

Another influential tradition of the twofold differentiation of the 
Atman concentrates on its involvement in the world of sensory objects. 
According to this view, the second, embodied Atman fully experiences 
the vicissitudes of individual existence, prolonged through the rounds 
of birth and death. The best known late Vedic expression of this 
position is probably the stanza found in MuUp 3,1,1 and SvetUp 4,6: 
d^vd suparnd suyujd sakhdyd, samdnam vrksam parisasvajdte / 
lay or any ah, pippalam svdd^v att^y, anasnann any a ahJiicdkasxti I j 


^ TaiUp, tr. A. M. Sastbi, p. 469f., 496, 593. This theory of the TaiUp seems 
to be based upon speculation around the Agnicayana ritual: Buitenen 1962, 
p. 29— 33; Buitenbn 1965, p. 110. The fourth and fifth layer would have been 
added later; the fourth is the mahat dtman, alias mahas. Cf. also Paihgala Up. 
2,4 (Sastbi 1921, p. 199). — The Saiva Siddhanta tends to equate the dnanda- 
mayakosa with the unenlightened and unaware {ahudha) state of the Pralayake- 
vala souls (Dbvasenapathi 1960, p. 226). In the Saivaparibhasa (3,22), the five 
Kosas are considered characteristic of the sakala state (p. 137). 

^ It can hardly be called a coincidence, that the early Buddhists analysed 
the pseudo-Self into five constituents {skandhas ) , although the skandha theory 
is set up along a different line. The Buddha's polemic position towards the 
Upanisadic tradition is expressed very well by the contention ascribed to him 
that “the five Skandhas are not the Atman” , which is not the same as to deny 
the Atman altogether, as has been pointed out by Uddyotakara (Bhattachab- 
yya 1987, p.214). 
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»Two birds, comrades joined together, attach themselves to the same 
tree; of these two, one eats the sweet fruit; the other, without eating, 
looks on.” 

It is true that the stanza has directly been taken from the Rgveda 
(1,164,20) where it functions quite differently, but the Upani^adio 
context seems to require the above explanation. The two birds are two 
forms of the Atman; one of them is involved in samsaric experience, 
while the other, although present, remains free and unattached. 

The same principle is worked out in a different way in MaiUp 2 and 
3, where a new terminology is also introduced. Here, two forms of the 
Seif are both related to individual existence, but one of them, called the 
“Knower of the field” (ksetrajna), only sets the psycho -physical system 
in motion while remaining unattached himself. The other, who “being 
overwhelmed by the white and black results of actions, reaches good 
and evil rebirths, going round and round”, is the bhutdtnnan “Self of the 
Elements” or “Material Self’ . The text itself maintains that bhuta"* here 
stands for the five gross elements as well as the five subtle elements; but 
this explanation is part of an old commentary incorporated in the final 
redaction of this Upanisad^®. The relationship of the Ksetrajna with 
this material Self is described in MaiUp 6,10 as a process of eating (cf. 
the stanza dvd suparnd discussed above). The foods are specified as the 
huddhi, called adhyavasaya “resolution”, and (by implication) manas 
and ahanikdra, respectively called “intention” and “misrepresenta- 
tion” as well as all the lower categories of Sahkhya. This mysterious 
tension between two or more aspects of the Self, whose differentiation 
is brought about by the attraction of objective experience, will continue 
to be described in later Sanskrit religious literature. 

In MaiUp 6,31, a still different view is brought forward, perhaps 
expressive of a more positive evaluation of the Atman’s involvement. 
It is said there that the Atman (not specified) consumes the objects with 
five rays; he is therefore implicity compared to the sun: 

Jcimdtmakdni vd etdnlndriydni pracaranti 1 . . . dtmdtmakdni j atmd hy 
esdm udgantd niyantd vd \ apsaraso bhdnavlyds ca mar%cayo ndTna | atha 


Buitbnen 1962, p. 102, and his Chapter One, esp. p. 26f- One might 
compare the hhutdtman with tlaepudgala of some Buddhist schools (ef. Bhatta- 
CHARYYA 1987, p- 215). -Kakar 1978, p. 19, distinguishes the “composite self’ 
(made up of the body, personality, and social roles) from the “I”, “which, as 
Hindus would say, is pure consciousness, the dtman . . The Ego of psycho- 
analysis is closer to the Observant Self or ksetrajna^ the self of Gestalt Therapy 
is more similar to the concept of the bhutdtman (Pebus 1973, p. 426f.)- 

Bxtitenen 1962, p. 139. On p. 133 he translates the same terms samkalpa 
and abhimdna with “will” and “presumption”. 
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pancah}h% rcismibhir visayan atti “our sensory powers that are acting 
here, of what self are they? . . . they have the Self as their self. For the 
Self sends them out and restrains them. And the Apsaras are what 
might be called his sunbeams. To be precise: he consumes the objects of 
sense with five rays” 

Here, the Atman’s involvement is not acted out by a lower or secondary 
Atman like the Bhutatman, but by certain feminine powers emitted by 
the unique knowing (male) Subject. A most daring and original image 
of what one might call “proto-Tantric” character at the same time 
revealing an interesting aspect of social history. 

The motif of the fivefold essence of Being has been introduced by the 
MaiUp already at the outset. The text begins with an allusion to the 
ritual of Agnicayana. The Yajamana should meditate on the ritual fires 
(five in number) as being his Self: yajamanas citvaitdn agnln dtmdnam 
abhidhydyet. As is well known, the five layers which are being con- 
structed during the ceremony are to be equated with five “bodies” or 
“forms of existence” {tanu) of Prajapati, the creator-god and prototype 
of the Atman The Upanisad itself refers to this fivefold nature of 
Prajapati in 2,6. It is explained there that the god, weary of being all 
alone, had emitted many creatures (prajdh). But these, being without 
consciousness ([?] aprabuddhah) , remained motionless. He therefore 
decided to embody himself within them in the form of wind (breath), 
and to this end he divided himself into five (breaths) The number five 
here seems to accentuate the Supreme Self’s sovereign decision towards 
self-division as the power of maintenance in his creation. 

3. Some Atmanic Conceptions in the Moksadharma 

The so-called Moksadharma in the twelfth book of the Mahabharata 
(Mbh.) has a lot to say on manifestations of the Atman We shall, 
however, only deal with a few selected passages which are of special 


Buitrnex 1962, p. 1 15f. (text). My translation differs from that of Buite- 
NEN on p. 147 f. 

Gonda 1960, p. 192, referring to Satapatha Brahmana 10,1,3,4, and 
H. OiiDBNBBRG, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft, p. 100. Cf. also Gonda 
1986, p. 166. 

Buitbnen 1962, p. 100 (text). Cf. also MaiUp 6,9 prdno 'gnih paramatma 
vai pancavdyuh. 

We note in passing a statement of pluriform appearance of the Purusa or 
‘‘twenty -fifth Tattva” (presumed subject; not directly mentioned) in MBh 12, 
296, 2cd = Mbh. 12, 308, Ic) atmanarrh hahudhd krtvd, tdny eva pravicaksate 
(tdni, viz. rupdni; Nilakantha) . According to Nllakantha, the manifold appear- 
ances are the vidva, taijasa, prdjna, virdj^ sutra and antarydmin. For him, the 
manifoldness comes about through Maya. 
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relevance for the exposition of the Atmans in the Svacehanda Tantra 
presented in Section Four. 

At the beginning of MBh 12, 194, Yudhisthira poses a few questions 
to BhXsma, one of which concerns the nature of the bhutatman. This 
term was introduced in the MaiUp, as we have seen, to denote the 
“involved self’ closely attached to the material substrate and experi- 
encing the karmic law. BhTsma, answering the question, in the first 
instance refers to Mann’s discourse to Brhaspati on the same subject^®. 
In the exposition which follows, however, Manu prefers the term anta- 
ratman (in fact, bhutatman recurs only - if I am not mistaken ~ in 231 , 1 1 
where Vyasa is the speaker). In accordance with MaiUp 6,31, Manu 
compares this Antaratman to the sun (MBh 12,197,13-15)^^: 
udyan hi savitd yadvat, srjate rasmimandalam / 
sa evdstam updgacchams, tad evdtmani yacchati // 
antardtmd tatim deham, dvisyendriyarasmibhih / 
prdpyendriyagundn panca, so 'stam dvrtya gacchati // 
prariitarri karmand mdrgani, rviyamdnah punah punah / 
prdpnoty ay am karmaphalam, pravrddham dharmam dtmavdn // 
“Just as the sun on its ascending course emits a circle of rays, and again 
withdraws the same into himself at the approach of sunset, in the same 
way the Inner Self, having entered the body, takes hold of the five 
sensorial objects by means of the rays of the senses and again withdraws 
(these rays) at the time of demise Being impelled again and again on 
the way pointed out by Karman, he obtains the result of Karman, an 
increased state of merit, (remaining) true to himself.” 

The passage implies a remarkable paradox about this vision of the 
Inner Self. Being solar in nature, this Antaratman partakes of (micro-) 
cosmic activity, even majesty; but at the same time he is subjected to 
the law of retribution and has to follow a prescribed course, experienc- 


FRATTWAmNER 1953, p- 103f-, gives a characteristic of the dialogue Manu 

— Brhaspati. 

Also discussed by Frauwallnbr 1953, p. 104. The MBh text looks very 
much like an explanatory amplification of MaiUp 6,31 quoted above. - The 
comparison of the Inner Self with the sun is also found in Bhagavadgita 13,33. 

— In his commentary on MrgAg, Kriyapada 3,4 (context: deha- or atmasuddhi) , 
Bhatta Narayana describes the Atman as “dwelling in the heart-lotus, re- 
splendent like a ray (or: with rays) of molten gold”: ’"hrtpuvdarikavartinam 
taptacdrmkarakirayiaruoiram. Of. Brunner’s translation and commentary on 
p. 39. According to the Tantrasadbhava (l,56f.), the Lord dwells in the heart- 
lotus, hutdsakanikdkrtih . . . '^vidyotann (mss.: vidyotam) iva edreisd. 

The of the Self are also mentioned on other places in the Moksa- 

dharma, e.g. 245,2; 292,28; but unlike in the MaiUp, nothing is said about their 
feminine character. They appear as Just the (neuter) sense-organs. 
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ing the karmic results and ascending only gradually towards seif-eman- 
cipation. This experience is compared to a journey on which the Self has 
been forced to set out by another power, viz. Karman. It may be 
remarked that the second view which emphasizes the Atman’s subjec- 
tion, is expressed only in the last stanza (15); nor does this stanza refer 
to final release, only to “merit” {dJmrma). 

In a later passage of the Moksadharma (294, 19f.), the Inner Self is 
again characterized as being of solar and fiery nature. Here, Vasistha is 
the speaker. We follow the edited text^^: 

hrdayastho 'ntardtmeti, jneyo jnas tdta madvidhaih // 
vidhuma iva saptdrcir, dditya iva rasmimdn / 
vaidyuto 'gnir ivdkdse, drsyate *tmd tathdtmani j j 
“The knower . . . should be known by (yogins) like me as the Inner Self 
residing in the heart; comparable to a sevenfold smokeless fire, emit- 
ting rays like the sun; the Self is visible within oneself^ ^ as the fire of 
lightning in the sky.” 

During his karmic course, the Inner Self, who is the only leader of 
the body, and who knows and observes the fivefold reality of the objects 
of sense, is aware (vetti) of happy and unhappy experiences (180,19f.). 
This Inner Self should be identified with the Ksetrajna (180,24; in 
294, 19d quoted just above, = ksetrajna), called adhydtman “Over- 

seir’ in 180,30 and in ch. 187. 

In another exposition by Vyasa (245,7 f.), the experiences witnessed 
by the Antaratman are now connected with the Bhtitatman: 
tesdrn nitywm saddnityo, hhutdtmd satatarn gunaih j 
saptabhis tv anvitah suksmais, carisnur ajardmarah j j 
manobuddhiparabhutah, svadehaparadehavit / 
svapnesv api hhavaty esa, vijndtd sukhaduhkhayoh j j 
“For these (adepts of yoga), there is continually (a vision of) the eternal 
Material Self, constantly provided with the seven subtle ( qualities )^^; 
moving around, unaging, undying. Overwhelmed by Mind and Intelli- 

Also quoted by Frauwallxeb 1925, p. 65. 

“Sevenfold”: probably composed of or fed by the five objects of the 
senses, manas and buddhi, in accordance with the exposition in 187, lOf. or 
197,10. The sacrificial fire is also sevenfold: its seven tongues are considered as 
separate powers of feminine nature in the MuUp and other texts; ef. Goubbiaax 
1978, p. 208. — One should not, on this place, translate saptdrcis with the dic- 
tionaries merely as “fire”. 

dtmani, glossed by Vidyasagara in his commentary Vyakhyanaratnavali 
as antahkarane “in the psychic organism” . 

These seven are presumably the same as the group called “seven Atmans” 
in the text consulted by Fbauwaulxer 1925, p. 55. But the Poona Edition, 
numbering the stanza as 224,41a, prefers the reading ete tu sapta purusd instead 
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gence, aware of (a separateness of) the own body and other bodies; even 
in dreams, he knows of happy and unhappy experiences.” 

We also translate vss. 9-11: 

“On one occasion he is confronted by sorrow, on another, by happi- 
ness; he then reacts to these with (feelings of) hate and desire and in this 
way falls into an evil state. But he may also be well pleased by obtaining 
large possessions; and in such circumstances, he creates merit (by good 
works), while making observations as in the waking state. This same 
Material Self of great splendour, residing in the heart, is not visible 
within the embodied individuals by those who are possessed by Indo- 
lence and Activity. 

Just as the Inner Self in the preceding passages, but with much more 
detail, the Material Self is here described as undergoing the incarnated 
state and its vicissitudes; he enjoys good and bad experiences, and by 
and by he accumulates merit which slowly leads to better insight (cf. 
BhagavadgTta 14, 16f. : the result of meritorious acts is of sattvic nature, 
and Sattva leads to insight). These experiences are connected with the 
dream, but this state only mirrors the experiences of the waking state. 

The passage presented above might give the impression that Anta- 
rStman and BhutHtman as described in them are really the same. Both 
are located in the heart (12,245,11b hhutatmanam hrdi sthitam; 294,19c 
hrdayastho ’ntardtmd). There seems to be a tendency to differentiation 
according to perspective^^: the term antardtman suggests the primeval 


of ete saptavidhdtmano, although the latter reading is supported by the Vulgate 
and about 15 mss, 

I.e., in the dream. Cf. BAUp 4,3,9f. and ChUp 3,13,7f.; this dream 
doctrine seems therefore to be in the tradition of the Upani^adic “fire doctrine” 
(cf. FrauwauLiNER 1953, p. 65). It is not suggested in the Mok^adharma passage 
that the Bhutatman would leave the body during these experiences (Fraxj- 
WALENER 1953, p.68); nor in the similar description of dream experience as- 
cribed to “Hari, the Lord of Yoga” in MBh 12, 209, If. Although the soul “as 
it were” goes to another body, these experiences are described as an internal 
process. 

tatrdpi labhate duhJchani, tatrdpi labhate sukham / krodhalobhau tu tatrapi, 
krtvd vyasanam drchati // prtnitas cdpi bhavati, mahcvto WtJmn avdpya ca / karoti 
puny am tatrdpi, jdgrann iva ca pasyati // tarn evam atitcjo^rrisam, bhutdtmdnarri 
hrdi sthitam / tamorajohhydm dvistd, ndnupasyanti murti§u jj (MBh 12,245, 
9 — 1 1 ), 

Fratiwaleher 1953, p. 106, notes such a tendency to distinguish “the 
Element- Atman (bhutatman) from the Supreme Atman” (my trsL). ~ Cf. 
Strauss 1925, p. 135: “Offers wird der Element-Atman . . . von dem hoheren 
absoluten unterschieden (vgl. Maitrayana); es lag ja sehr nahe, den verstrickten 
und den erlosten, absoluten Purusa mit zwei verschiedenen Namen zu belegen” , 
This simplifies matters a little because, as we saw, also the Antaratman is 
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state of purity, independence and sovereignty; the hhutatman is not 
really different, but this term implies an emphasis upon its involvement 
with material existence. However, such involvement is also claimed for 
the AntarStman in 180, 19f. and in 197,15 discussed above. Similar 
things are said of the Ksetrajna in 180,24^^; the terminology is applied 
rather unsystematically. In 231,11, the Bhutatman is said to rule over 
sense-organs and nianas\ just as a charioteer his horses, in the same way 
the manas holds the sense-organs in check. It is not clear whether the 
Bhutatman is implicitly also compared to a charioteer, or to the warrior 
who is inactive during the journey: 

indriydni mano yniikte, vasydn yanteva vdjinah j 
manas cdpi soda yunkte^ bhutdtmd hrdaydsritah j j 
In the preceding stanza (10) it was said that the sense-organs report on 
the objects of the senses to the manas. The latter therefore acts as an 
intermediary between the lower functions and the Bhutatman. It even 
seems that in this chapter there is no difference between the Bhutatman 
and the Mahant Atman, who, according to vs. 16, cannot be known by 
the sense-organs but only by manas (a doctrine described by Frau- 
wallner): 

na hy ay am caksu§d drsyo, na ca sarvair aplndriyaih / 
manasd sampradlptena, mahdn dtmu prakdsate j j 
On the other hand, the Antaratman is described in 180, 19 f. as the leader 
of the body, who is aware of the objects of the senses, and of happy and 
sorrowful experiences, even without intervention of the manas: . . . 
sariram eko vaJiate ^ntardtmd / sa vetti gandhdms ca . . . (and the other 
sense-objects) . . . duhkhdni sukhdni cdtra. 

It is clear that the Atmanic terminology of the Moksadharma pas- 
sages discussed above is close to that of the MaiUp and even suggests 
a direct continuity. In the Upanisad, the Material Self is in opposition 
and subordination to the Ksetrajna. In the epic instances, however, it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish the Bhutatman, the Ksetrajna (a 
Sankhya term), the Antaratman, the Adhyatman (195,4; 225,11, a.o.) 
and the Jhanatman (“Self of Wisdom”, cf. 197,10); these terms seem to 
represent only different angles of vision, preferred by different formula- 
tors who all contributed their share to the variegated edifice of the 


described as involved in duality. Strauss also held “daB man die verkorperte 
Seele zusammen mit Prakrti und ihren Umwandlungen dem reinen Geist gegen- 
liberstelit”. He refers on p. 136 to the doctrine of the twenty-sixth Tattvas, see 
below. 

Frauwaluner 1925, p. 60 (his stanza 187,23). 
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Moksadharma. Even the Mahant Atman does not seem to escape this 
individually differentiated existence (231,16 mentioned above)^^. 

We must, however, also consider 12,290, 90ff., where the prominence 
of the Paramatman ‘‘Supreme SelP’ is suceintly described. The context 
is the destination of the spiritually emancipated. Here, we find the 
viewpoint of the MaiUp repeated and expanded (90): 
atma ca yati ksetrajnam, karmanl ca subhasubhe j 
sisya iva mahMrnanam^ indriyani ca tarn vibho I j 
The Atman (which must here be equivalent to the Bhtitatman in the 
Upanisadic sense: the aspect of the Self directly connected with the 
psycho-physical system), accompanied by the karmic residue, ap- 
proaches the Ksetrajha as its superior (just as, if I am interpreting the 
stanza correctly, the senses the Atman), as religious pupils their Guru. 
The Ksetrajha in his turn (91 f.) 

prakrtim capy atikramya^ gacchaty dtmdnam avyayam / 
paraTYi narayaTiatmdnam, nirdvandvam prakrteJi par am // 
vimuktah punyapdpehhyah, pravistas tarn andmayam / 
paramdtmdnam aguriam, na nivartati bhdrata fj 
transcends Prakrti and goes to the Imperishable Self who is Narayana, 
the Supreme Self. In this way, a theological dimension (intimately 
connected with an emphasis on soteriology) is superimposed upon the 
earlier speculations^^. It would seem, that in this passage the (Bhut)at- 
man is bound to individual existence, while the Ksetrajha continues its 
existence through the rounds of transmigration^^. But the theological 
exposition is also not without its contradictions, because a little earlier 
(74 f.), Narayana and the Supreme Self are distinguished, God being the 


On the Mahant Atman in the epic, ef, Fbauwaulxbr 1953, p. 121 with 
n. 60 on p. 462 and p. 309. He characterizes this Atman as “die irdische Seele” 
(p. 121) or “die Seele” (p. 309). 

This would be in keeping with Fbauwaulner’s conclusion that, in gen- 
eral, the later chapters in the Moksadharma tend to be also the younger 
(Frauwallner 1953, p. 100). 

Frauwallner 1925, p. 53, notes that the Bhtitatman = ahamkdra ac- 
cording to 314,12, The Poona ed. (where this stanza is numbered 300,12) 
prefers, however, the reading sarvdtmd for hhutdtmd. It will be clear that in the 
Moksadharma much depends on the choice of variant readings. We are in need 
of a textual study which starts from the Poona edition without uncritically 
following it in all eases. The interpretations of the commentators also deserve 
attention even when they might be on the wrong track. — The Bhutatman 
occurs in the Susruta Samhita 3,3,4 as the subtle body which animates the 
embryo (Dasgxjfta 1932, p. 303). It is the eleventh and highest Prana according 
to Susruta (3,4,3). See again Dasgupta 1932, whose n. 4 is, however, not in 
accordance with the text. 
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last and highest of a series of supernatural guides who conduct the 
perfected soul isiddha) to its definite resort, the Supreme Self. 

4. The Svacchanda Tantra on the Five Atmans 
In its eleventh chapter (11,82-90), the SvT gives an interesting and 
systematically developed doctrine of a fivefold Self, presented as “Five 
Atmans” . The doctrine is announced together with a comparable con- 
cept of five stages of awareness^^, but the two subjects can nevertheless 
be treated separately because the Tantra does not seriously try to 
harmonize them. The latter subject is treated much more elaborately by 
the SvT in the next passage (11,91—126). 

The stanzas 82-83 b and 84c-90 are translated below with the 
commentary by Ksemaraja (who explains the Tantra in a monistic 
sense). The text of the Tantra only is given, exactly as presented in 
M. K. Shastri’s edition. For the text of the commentary, we have to 
refer the reader to that same edition. 

Svacchanda Tantra 11,82-90 (VI/58-62) 

All these categories {tattvdni), the evolutionary series of which has been 
set forth above, 

atmopakaraJcdny eva, kathitdni yathdrthatdh j 
‘They are subservient to the Atman 
and told according to reality.’ 

‘They are subservient’ in that they furnish ‘the Atman’ . . . with mate- 
rial and spiritual enjoyment, its means and bases; ‘according to reality’, 
viz. by creating purposes especially suitable for each of them^^. 

Then, the Atman who is thus provided with a varied subservient 
apparatus, is also varied in form (vicitrarupa) , as he says: 
dtmd caivantardtmd ca^ hdhydtmd caiva sundari //82// 
nirdtmd paramdtmaitdn, kathaydmi samdsatah j 
‘The Self and the Internal Self, 
the External Self, O Beautiful One, 
the Non-Self and the Supreme Self, 

[these] I explain briefly.’ 

pradh^nasd/myam dsritya, sukJmduhkhavivarjitah //84// 
yadd tasmin stMto devi, taddtmd tu sa ucyate j 
‘When he [, the Self], basing himself upon 

These have been discussed in a separate article; s. Goudriaan 1992, 
p. 147 ff. 

The commentator interprets artha- as “purpose” which may have been 
implied by the author of the SvT as a secondary meaning of the formulaic 
yathdrthatah. 
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the equilibrium of the Substrate (pradhanam), 
avoiding pleasure and pain, abides in that Substrate, 
then he is called the Self.’ 

‘Equilibrium of the Substrate’ ~ which appears as Nature (prahrti) — is 
the harmonious {samarasyena) situation of the [three] qualities in which 
they do not try to rule over each other. [‘Avoiding’ means] being 
without ‘pleasure’ etc. [This means:] deluded because he has immersed 
himself in Nature. [Compare stanza 283:] ‘. . . in the equilibrium of the 
Qualities, the whole world abides as it were in sleep’ In this way, he, 
‘the SelF, having only the Sheaths {kancuka)^^ as his body, is immersed 
in Nature. 

jpuryastakasamdyogdt, paryatet sarvayonisu 
antaratftid sa vijneyo, nihaddhas tu subhasubhaih / 

‘When, by a combination with the Eight Fortresses 
he wanders around in all kinds of existences, 
he should be known as the Internal Self 
bound by good and evil [karmic results].’ 

The group of ‘Eight Fortresses’ {puryastakam) consists of the Five 
Subtle Elements (tanmdtra [: Sound, Touch, Form, Taste, Smell]), 
Mind, Intelligence and Ego-faculty; [together,] they build up the for- 
tress which consists of the ‘internal’ subtle body^"^. By [‘combination’, 
i.e.] connection with these, being ‘bound by good and evil [karmic 
results]’ which have the form of mental impressions, and transmigrat- 
ing from one ‘existence’ to another, he ‘should be known as the Internal 
SelF because his position is in the interval {antar)^ i.e. in between 
(madhye), the Self and the External Self®^. 

This same [subject of experience], 

buddhikarmendriyair yukto, mahabhutaih samdvrtah //86// 
bahyatma tu tadd devi, bhunkte "sau viaaydn sadd / 

gunasamyam anirdesyam, apratarkyam anaupamam / tasminjagad adesaip 
tu, prasuptam iva tisthati //, SvT 11,283. Cf. Manusmrti 1,5 quoted by Hacker 
1961, p. 81. One might also refer to MaiUp 2,5; the Purusa comes to abide in the 
body in a state devoid of consciousness, abuddhipurvam; also there, this state 
is implicitly compared to sleep. 

I.e. the live categories of cosmic particularization mentioned in descend- 
ing order in SvT 11,63: kola - vidyd — rdga — kdla - niyati (usually, kald comes 
last after niyati). Cf. Dbvasenapathi 1960, p. 225. 

^ Strictly speaking, the Group of Eight Fortresses therefore denotes the 
eight constituents of the Fortress (i.e. the subtle body). Just as in the case of 
the “Five Atmans”, we have here a transference of the term for a collective 
notion to its partial manifestations. 

One might compare the position of the Sattvatman in MBh 12, 245, 6-— 7 (cf. 

Bedekar 1968, p.50), and of the K^etrajha in MaiUp 2,5. 
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‘When combined with the senses of mental experience and action, 
enveloped by the [five] Cosmic Elements, 
then, as the External Atman, that one 
constantly experiences the objects of sense/ 

Which means that he is provided with a material body . 
bhutabhdvavinirmuMas, tattvadharmakalojjhitah j j SI j/ 
maladharmaikayuktatma, mayddharmatiraskrtah / 
nirdtmd tu tadd jneyah, 

‘Being released from elements and mental experience, 
free from categorial function and particularization, 
being connected with only the law of impurity, 
being obscured by the law of Maya, 
he is to be known as the Non-Atman^^/ 

‘Being released’ from^® ‘elements’ gross and subtle, and ‘mental experi- 
ence’, i.e. the mental functions, ‘free’ from^^ the ‘categorial function’ 
{tattvadharma) , i.e. manifestation as the category of Person {pums = 
purusa) and^^ from the sheath secondarily characterized as ‘particulari- 
zation’ {kald)"^, he is merely ‘connected with’ — his own nature con- 
tracted by - ‘only’, merely, ‘the law of impurity’, the nature of which 
is the primeval impurity constituted by the erroneous experience of 
being incomplete {apnTnammAxnyatdtmakdnavamalasvabhdvena)\ be- 
cause he is ‘obscured’ — his [natural] splendour being contracted — by 
the ‘law’, i.e. the form of non-illumination (akhydti), ‘of Maya’ which is 
a manifestation of the Sakti discussed earlier and which is of a non- cate- 
gorical nature. In this position, the ‘Non-Atman’, having exceeded 
(niskrdntah) the [lower] nature characterized by the category of Person 
which is intertwined by hundreds of bounds of the Atman described 
above, has developed a capacity for knowledge of the distinction be- 
tween the Maya and the category of Person as a result of the insight 
afforded by the teaching of the Supreme Lord; which means, he is [in 
the spiritual state of] a Vijnanakala^^. As has been said in the Ptirva- 

Of. the Bhutatman in MBh 12,245,7 f. and MaiUp 3,2. In the last instance, 
the Bhutatman comprises the situations of both the Antaratman and the 
Bahyatman of the SvT system. 

On the term nirdtman, see below, p. 180. 

The commentary explicitizes the relation between the parts of the San- 
skrit compounds by means of an instrumental case. 

The particle ca is added as an explanation of the compound in the text as 
a copulative. 

kald here functions as the highest of the kancukaB\ cf. above n. 33 and 
Pauoux 1975, p. 251f- 

According to RSmakantha, comm, on Kalottara, p. 12, this even amounts 
to the state of final release: paramo, muktih . . . mahdmdydpurusavivekodaydt. On 
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sastra: . the Being of Mere Wisdom, combined only with Impurity 

. . [In our text,] the variant malakarma^ [“action and impurity”, or 
‘'the action of impurity”] should be rejected. 

When he flashes forth in his fullness (pUrnataya) by the effect of a 
most intense act of grace then 
'paramatmatha kaihyate //88// 

‘The Supreme Atman, is now told", 
who does not appear, as in the preceding cases, as an unenlightened 
being i^asu), because: 

malakarmakaladyais tu, nirmuktaS ca yada priye / 
sarvadhvasamatttas ca^ maydTnohojjhitaS ca yah //89// 
nirmalatvam yada yati, padarri paramam avyayam / 
paramdtmd tada devi, procyate prabhur avyayah / 190// 

‘When he is released, O Beloved, 

from impurity, Karman, particularization etc., 

and when he has transcended the total spiritual course, 

having also passed over the delusion of Maya; 

and attains the state of freedom from impurity, 

the supreme position, imperishable — 

then he is called the Supreme Atman, O Goddess, 

the Imperishable Lord.’ 

Because, as has been said, he is ‘released’ from the total mass of the 
threefold ‘impurity’ — of particularization etc. — which is the realm of 
Form limited by Samsara, by that very reason he has duly^ ‘tran- 
scended’ the ‘whole spiritual course’ up to [the stage of] samand 
(‘with-mind’) by the procedure of causing [the different stages] to 
dissolve into each other Nowhere on this course does he imagine 
himself to be engaged ([?] na kvdpy adhvani grh%tdtmahhirrmna}p) • In this 
way, he has ‘passed over’ (that means: he is free from) ‘the delusion of 


the other hand, the Pauskaragama (quoted in Saivaparibhasa, p. 144) main- 
tains that the Vijnanakala still exists in (the uppermost end of) Maya. 

MalVT l,22f. tatra vijndnakevalah j malaikayuktah, Cf. Saivaparibhasa 
3,26-30, with quotations from Pauskaragama, and Brxjkneb 1977, p V. 

UvrataTTLdnugraha'. more common is the combination of tlvra- with sakti- 
pdta which = anugraha, ParatrTsikavivarana by Abhinavagupta, p. 262, ac- 
cording to Padoxjx 1975, p. 355, n.2. - The term purnatayd is also found in 
IsvarapratyabhijnavimarMnT 1,1,3 (Nagel 1986, p. 138). 

^ samyak, traditional explanation of sam°, in samatUd". 
sarvam adhvdnam, explicitizing sarvadhva'* of the Tantra. 

This refers to the gradual fusion of the purest realm of Speech (manifested 
as the mystic core of the syllable om) into divine Consciousness. In this process, 
Samana precedes the final stage of Unmana “Transcending the Mind”; cf. 
Padoux 1975, p. 83 and 326f. 
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Maya’, i.e. the delusion caused by Maya. The Maya has been charac- 
terized before ‘The Maya exists in the form of Karman; below her is 
the coiled form of Sakti’. Delusion [should be understood as] the con- 
traction caused by the cosmic Maya, however subtle. 

Having reached this state, when he has obtained the ‘Supreme 
Position’ which amounts to union with the Supreme Siva, the ‘state of 
freedom from impurity’, then this Atman is ‘called’ the ‘Imperishable’, 
i.e. not subject to destruction, ‘Lord’, i.e. master in all respects, the 
‘Supreme Atman’.” 

5. The Svacchanda Tantra and the Moksadharma 

A comparison of the doctrine of the fivefold Atman in the SvT with 
the expositions about the SelPs forms and modes of existence in the 
MBh (Moksadharma) leads to the following preliminary statements: 

1) In the SvT we find a systematically presented, coherent teaching 
about the Atman, mature and carefully formulated. The MBh, on the 
other hand, offers a collection of several lines of thought, mutually 
related but scarcely integrated into a system. Needless to say that the 
SvT firmly expresses a Saiva viewpoint while the Vaisnava sectarian 
affiliation in the MBh is much less pronounced. 

2) Although the SvT and the MBh partly use the same terminology, 
there seems to be no epic description of a fivefold nature of the Atman, 
Such instances can, however, be furnished by the Upanisads; they were 
listed above, p. 166f. These views of the forms of the Atman had a 
naturalistic, experimental character and served as gradual approaches 
to spontaneous realization of the Self within one’s own system. There 
was no question of soteriologically motivated distinction of stages in the 
unreleased selPs spiritual course. Besides, the Upanisads as well as the 
Moksadharma usually present a twofold conception of the “bound” and 
the “released” (or: “individual” and “cosmic”) Atman, e.g. in the 
parable of the two birds (SvetUp 4,6 a.o.), which remained in use in the 
Saiva tradition, as can be deduced from RudrahrdayaUp 41, where the 
birds are interpreted as the individual soul (jwa) and Siva^^. This 
dichotomy is of course not rejected in the SvT but elaborated in con- 
formity with the development of the Saiva theory of the soul {pasu) and 
its destination of final emancipation. 

3) The perspective on the Atman’s “career” is characterized in the SvT 
by a clear conception of an original state of quiescence and total 
bondage. This results in the perspective of three main stages in the 
development of the Self: they proceed, in somewhat unwieldy termi- 

SvT 10,1263. 

Sastri 1950, p, 153. 
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nology, from unembodied and bound ov^er embodied to unembodied 
and released. The first stage, that of the Atman in its restricted sense, 
is described in SvT ll,84c-85b as “the equilibrium of the substrate’' 
{pradhanasamyam). This is the situation during pralaya between two 
world-periods which is also known to the MBh; cf. 12,292,27: prahrtiJp 
kurute devi, mahapralayam eva ca / divasante guTiMn etan, ahhyetyaikava- 
tisthati 11^^ “Divine Nature is also the cause of the total dissolution; at 
the end of a (cosmic) day she takes hold of (?) the Gunas and continues 
to exist alone”. 

We can also describe this situation as “equilibrium of the Gunas”, a 
term used by the SvT (gunasamyam, 11,287)^. In the SvT this prime- 
val, undivided shape of Nature has been connected with an equally 
“primeval” form of the Self, the originality of which has implicitly been 
recognized by means of the unspecified term Atman (ll,85ab yada 
tasmin sthito . . . tadatmd . . . ttcyate). This is in conformity with MBh 
12,292,28 where the Self during pralaya is compared to the sun who 
withdraws his rays {rasmijdlam ivddityas, tatkdlena niyacchati); the 
image probably implicitly refers to* the sun’s disappearance into the 
subterranean world or ocean. Cf. also 295,16 guTid gunesu Uyante, ta- 
daikd prakrtir hhavet / ksetrajno ’pi yadd tdta, tatksetre samprallyate //, 
which describes a process of dissolution implying a loss of identity. 

The SvT does not mention the Gunas in this connection, but they 
are (albeit casually) brought in again by Ksemaraja in his commentary 
on SvT 11,85. The commentator also speaks of an “immersion” in 
Prakrti {prakrtilinatvdd vydmudhah). Elsewhere, this primeval state is 
described as “dwelling in the womb” of Maya (which, in the Saiva 
perspective, is lower material Nature), e.g. Pauskaragama, Pasupatala, 
vs. 6 mdydddv udare cdnte, kramenaisdm vyavasthitih, quoted by Siva- 
grayogin in his Saivaparibhasa; the latter author explains that the three 
kinds of unreleased souls: Pralayakala, Sakala and Vijhanakala live in 
respectively the lowest part of Maya, its middle {udara, lit. “interior” , 
“womb”) and its uppermost end^^. The parallel is not as good as might 
be wished, because here the situation of the Sakala, i.e. the embodied 
soul, is described as living in Maya’s udara and the PralaySkala in her 
lower reaches, but this extension of the image is secondary and under- 


In the fourth pada of MBh 12,292, 27, we follow a variant of the Malaya- 
1am version. The edited text reads **aiko *vati$ihati. Several other mss. give other 
variants with feminine forms. — Geldbr 1957 (influenced by Jung) writes on 
p. 17, commenting on BAUp 1,4,4: “Das Weibliche ist fur den Inder das unbe- 
wuBte; es ist die Anima, die den Weltenraum fullt”. 

^ Cf. VayuPur l,5,8cd guv^sdmye layo jfteyo, vaiaamye srsHr ucyate. 

Saivaparibhasa, p. 144. For a definition, see p. 137. 
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standable. A microcosmic variant of the idea is found in Tantrasad- 
bhava 1,561, where it is said that the Lord dwells in the lotus of the 
heart in the form of a fiery spark, being in Maya’s womb: . . . hutasahani- 
kakrtih / tisthate bhagavdn tso, hrtpadme . . . // mdyodaragatas (mss. 
""gataTTi) tisthet^^. The development of this imagery deserves the atten- 
tion of psychologically oriented interpreters of Hinduism. 

4) There is a new set-up of atmanic terminology. This is best illustrated 
by a short review of the terms for the five stages of the Self in the SvT. 
The specific sense of Atman as the Selfs primeval form has already been 
discussed sub 3. Antaratman is now used with more precision as the Self 
when combined with the subtle material body of the puryastaka 
(ll,85c-86b). This is in partial accordance with MBh 12,197,14 quoted 
above: antardtind , . . prdpyendriyagundn panca; see also 12,245,7 (where 
Bhutatman is the subject): saptabhis tv anvitah suksmaih, 

Bahyatman is the fully embodied Self; the term seems to be a 
substitute for the Bhutatman of the MBh, which was sometimes, as 
shown above, rather loosely applied^^. The word bahyatman has clearly 
been created after model of antaratman and denotes the total, but 
subsidiary, engagement of the Self "'up to the nail tips”, to speak with 
the BAUp (1,4,7). 

New is also nirdtman as a term for one of the stages of the Selfs 
emancipatory course. But the idea of a higher “Non-Self” occurs al- 
ready in the TaiUp 2,7: ... yada hy evaisa etasminn adrsye 'ndtmye 
'nirukte 'nilayane ’bhayam pratisthdm vindate “when surely this (Self) 
finds fearless support in That Which is invisible, selfless, undefined, 
without abode, . . Sankara remarks, sub andtmya^ that “self-less” 
means “formless, having no body” , which is not at all improbable in a 
Vedic context. Here again, the MaiUp proves to be an important link 
with its use of nirdtman on four places the two most important of 
which are 2,4 and 6,20 (both Vulgate). In 2,4 we read sa vd esa suddhah 
putah sunyah sdnto ’prdno nirdtmdnanto ’ksayyah sthirah sdsvato 'jah 


This unedited work repeatedly quoted by Abhinavagupta and other 
authors of “Kashmir Saiva” orientation has been consulted from two Nepalese 
mss. (see the Bibliography), I am grateful to Dr. A. Sanderson for his coopera- 
tion in obtaining one of these. The numbering is my own. 

The Bhutatman still occurs in Tsb l,278e: just as space again becomes one 
when the pot has been broken; thus the Bhutatman reaches its full splendour 
when the bond has been loosened. 

^ TaiUp, trsl. A. M. Sastri, p. 591, followed in the quotation except for the 
change of “Him” into “That” and of “non-abode” into “without abode”. 

Jacob 1963, p.498; same information in Vishva Bandhu’s Vedic Word 
Concordance, III, s.v. nirdtman. 
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svatantrah sve mahimni tisthati, where nirdtman clearly functions as one 
of the designations of the disembodied, released state. Bititenen 1962, 
p. 126, translates “without an embodied self’ and supposes it to be a 
lectio facilior; the Southern Recension reads anisdtmd instead. But it 
seems more probable that the nirdtman which may have looked strange 
to a Vedantist was changed afterwards into another term (ef. also the 
occurrence of sunya in the same series). Besides, in MaiUp 6,20 nirdtman 
again occurs in a similar function: yaddtmandtmdnam anor antydrnaam 
dyotamdnani . . . pasyati, tadd . . . nirdtmd bhavati | nirdtmakatvdt . . . 
moksalaksanam iti “. . . he becomes without dtman. From this fact, that 
he is without dtman, we must conclude that he is without thought, 
without source; it is the definition of release” (tr. Buitenen)^^. In the 
same passage, this state is said to be reached by the yogin who practises 
the withdrawal of the tip of the tongue against the back of the palate 
(the well-known khecartmudrd). 

We might compare the Buddhist tradition of pointing out what is 
“not the self” or “without self’ which culminates in the allegorical 
Tantric goddess Nairatmya, partner of Heruka. 

In the Moksadharma, the term occurs in 12,292,37 in quite another 
sense: without the Self, i.e. not heeding the Self (we can also understand 
an adjective: nirdtmdtmagu'^air vrtah “enveloped by one’s own qualities 
which are not the Self’). 

We can conclude that there is an old tradition of the application of 
the term nirdtman denoting a free, disembodied, supra-individuai, re- 
leased state. The same meaning is applied in the SvT. The implication 
is that dtman here refers to a lower, embodied state, perhaps still 
reflecting an old Vedic use of the word. By adopting this term, the 
Saivas probably also wanted to incorporate the positively interpreted 
heterodox “non-Self’ tradition, thus showing at the same time the 
absolute supremacy of their theisticaily coloured Paramatman/Siva 
concept. Such an innovation may have been born out of the dialogue 
with Buddhists who defended the concept, or even with a view to 
accommodate the ideas of converted Buddhists within their fold. How- 
ever this may be, the conception of the “freedom” of this supra-indi- 
vidual state has been emphasized by the author of the SvT {hhutahhdva- 
vinirmuktah, 1 1,87c) as well as by Ksemaraja, who explains (on vs. 88c) 
the nir° of nirdtman as niskrdnta “having stepped out” and not by a 


In the view of Bhattachabyya 1987, nirdtman might have to be inter- 
preted as that Atman which is outside the reach of our means of knowledge: on 
p. 222, referring to his earlier work L’Atman-Brahman dans le bouddhisme 
ancien, Paris 1973. 
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negative concept suggested by the translation “non-Self One might 
therefore consider a translation of Niratman in the Saiva context as 
“Free Self’. The “stepping out” has, for that matter, probably been 
imagined after the model of the ascetic's leaving home and family, as is 
suggested by SvT ll,115f. 

The last of the five Atmanic terms of the SvT, the Supreme Self 
{paramatman) needs little comment. As far as I know, the term is rare 
in the older Ups^'^. Of the Moksadharma passages discussed above, only 
12,290,74f. contains it. The concept has clearly gained in importance in 
the course of history. It is, however, worthwhile to note that Ksemaraja 
(on SvT ll,88d) associates the status of Supreme Self with “complete- 
ness”, purnatd (which implies total freedom from Anavamala, cf. what 
he says in connection with vs. 88a). This reminds of TaiUp 2,5 where in 
connection with the dnandamayahosa we read: tenaisa purnah. It should 
further be noted that the SvT itself does not say that the Supreme Self 
is Siva or is identical with Siva. This identification is added by Ksema- 
raja, the protagonist of Sivadvaita. 

5) We may at last call attention to the view of the SvT that the lower 
categories of existence serve the Self, are helpful towards its release 
{11,82a dtmopakdrakdni). Although this outlook is indeed not foreign to 
the Sahkhya (cf. SahkhyakarikS 56), it is emphasized in Saiva sources, 
e.g. MrgAg, Vidyapada 6,2-5, also cited in Saivaparibhasa 3,39^®. This 
view illustrates the theistic-soteriological perspective of salvation by 
the grace of Siva. 

A few other features have been introduced by Ksemaraja in his 
commentary, mainly precisions and extensions of the technical vocabu- 
lary. That he mentions the term vijndndicala which was not given by the 
Tantra in ll,87f. should not be emphasized too much because this idea 
was well-known to the Agamas; besides, even Ksemaraja fails to explic- 
itize the corresponding term pralaydkala on SvT ll,84f. Of more conse- 
quence seems to be his introduction of the words samkucita “con- 
tracted” and sarrikoca “contraction” on vss. 88a and 89 f. which have 
been developed in the Pratyabhijha school On vs. 89, he introduces 
the term samand, which might be a reminiscence of the old doctrine that 


Jacob 1963, p.526, notes one occurrence in the BAUp (3,1,1; faulty 
reference [?]), and two in the MaiUp. 

The same idea, perhaps also the term upakaraka, is found in Suresvara’s 
Varttika on Sankara’s commentary to TaiUp 2,7, s.v. andtmya, alternative 
explanation: the “^‘self” in “selfless” might here refer to the three kosas of breath, 
mind and conscience “which are all subservient to the Self” (TaiUp, trsL A. M. 
Sastri, p. 592). We could not consult the Sanskrit original of the Varttika. 

See e.g. Ksemaraja’s own work PraHrdaya, Sutra 4 citisamkocdtmd cetano 
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the Atman can be experienced immediately by manas (ef. MaiUp 4,3; 
MBh 12,231,16). He further tries to lay a connection between the 
doctrines of the fivefold Atman and of the five stages of awakening 
(mentioned above) which are discussed in direct sequence in the SvT. 
The Tantra itself does not try to accomplish this, as can also be conclu- 
ded from 11,1 13 f. (description of “awakened” states) where the experi- 
encing subject is consistently mentioned in the singular. KsemarSja, 
while commenting on vs. 95, tries to harmonize by identifying (not 
without some degree of probability) the Unaware {abudha) and the 
Atman, i.e. the first of the five Atmans of 84f. But he does not pursue 
the point by trying to identify also the other items of the two groups 
with each other. 

Resuming, it can be said that the author of the SvT has created (or 
secondarily formulated in polished language) an original Saiva doctrine 
of a pluriform Atman, or rather, of successive stages of spiritual devel- 
opment of the Atman. The terminology has been developed from ear- 
lier, less coherent speculations, handed down in the Moksadharma and 
the Ups. (esp. the Maitrayamya). The Agamic position emphasizes a 
teleologic primacy expressed already in the MBh: the embodiment of 
the Self, and man’s realization of the process, is conducive to, and of 
relevance only in the light of the final goal of salvation®^. 
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SVETASVATAROPANISAD 3.8-3.11 IN THE LIGHT 
OF VISISTADVAITA’^ 

(with special reference to the interpretation of Vatsya Varadagnrn) 
By Sylvia Stark, Vienna 

The idea of considering the interpretation of Svetasvataropanisad 
( = SvetU) 3,8-3. 1 1 from the stand-point of some Visistadvaita-anthors 
occnred to me when I was preparing a critical edition and translation 
of the Tattvanirnaya of Vatsya Varadaguru\ an author of the Visis- 
tadvaita tradition who lived about 1300 A.D. 

The text of the Upanisad runs as follows: 
veddham etam purusam mahdntam, ddityavarnam tamasah parastdt / 
tarn evam viditvati mrtyum eti, ndnyah panthd vidyate ^'yandya // 
yasmdt param ndparam asti kimcit, yasmdn ndmyo na jydyo 'sti kascit / 
vrksa '^va stabdho divi tisthaty ekas, tenedam punmm purusena sarvam / / 
tato yad uttarataram tad arupam andmayarifi / 
ya etad vidur amrtds te bhavant^y, athetare duhkham evdpi yanti // 
sarvananasirogrlvah sarvabhutaguhdsayaTi / 
sarvavydpi ca bhagavdms tasmdt sarvagatah sivah I j 

The interpretation of this passage occupies a prominent place in the 
Tattvanirnaya which is solely dedicated to the question of the identity 
of the highest reality as found in the authoritative scriptures. The 
different sruti-texts speak of this highest reality in general terms as 
being the cause of the world and granting salvation, but also teach that 
this reality is to be identified with Rudra-^iva, Brahma-Hiranyagarbha 
or Visnu-Narayana. These apparently divergent ira^i-texts form the 
centre of interest for Varadaguru in his Tattvanirnaya, in which he 
attempts to prove that all these passages ultimately teach only Visnu- 
N^rayana as the cause of the world and bestower of salvation. 

Of the aruti-texts treated by Varadaguru in his Tattvanirnaya 
SvetU 3.8-3.11 forms one of the crucial problems of the discussion, since 
it obviously teaches the supremacy of Siva. The reason why the authors 

* This article is the revised version of a paper read at the Vlllth World 
Sanskrit Coneerence, Vienna, August 27 - September 2, 1990. 

^ S, Stark, Vatsya Varadagurus Tattvanirnaya. Teil 1: Kritische Textedi- 
tion. Teil 2: tJbersetzung und Anmerkungen. [SbOAW 570 = Beitrage zur 
Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte Asiens 4]. Wien 1990 (== TN). 
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of the Ramanuja-school dealt with this passage seems to be the adop* 
tion of the Rgvedic pur usa- concept by Saivas, or, in other words, the 
attempt of the authors of the SvetU to identify Rudra-Siva with the 
Rgvedic purusa^ whom the Vaisnava Visistadvaitins later identified 
with Visnu-Narayana. Although Saiva commentators on the Brahma- 
sutras (Srikara and Appaya Diksita) quote this passage or part of it as 
corroborating the supremacy of Siva, I could not find a systematic 
exposition of SvetU 3.8-3.11 in any of these texts. The most evident 
explanation for this phenomenon seems to be that they found no 
ambiguity in this passage, since, according to them, it can only refer to 
Siva as the supreme being. Nevertheless there must have been a contro- 
versy regarding the correct interpretation of this passage, since the 
forerunners and followers of the Ramanuja-school refer in their works 
to the views held by Saivas, but whether they refer to concrete, histori- 
cal opponents or only to fictitious ones has to be left open. 

Yamuna most probably was the earliest traceable Visistadvaita- 
author who seems to have dealt with this passage of the SvetU in his 
Purusanirnaya. Since this work is no longer extant, we are solely 
dependant on references and doxographies in other Visistad vaita- trea- 
tises. The most important doxography of the Purusanirnaya can be 
found in one of Yamuna’s own works, i.e. the Agamapramanya, in a 
passage where he deals with the question of the supremacy of Vasu- 
deva-Narayana as it is found in sruti- and smrti-texts and argues 
against the Saiva view of Rudra being the highest atman^. At the 
beginning of this doxography Yamuna solely quotes from iru^vtexts 
which - according to his view — support the idea of Vasudeva-Narayana 
being the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world, or, in other 
words, of Vasudeva-Narayana being the omniscient, highest dtman. 
SvetU 3.9 (yasmdt par am ndparam asti kimcit) is quoted in this context, 
but not explained in detail^. Since the whole passage of the Agamapra- 


^ Cf. Agamapramanya ed. by M. Narasimhachary. [Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series 160]. Baroda 1976 [= AP (1976)], p. 84,5-90,14. 

^ Cf. AP (1976), p. 85,1—9: sruyate hi sa vedantesv ‘dtma ndrdyanah par ah/ 
' satyam jhauam anantam’ ca ^tad visr^h paramarn padam/ 'para prakrtir adhyakso 
vdsudevah\ tathd 'paraK 'ekah parastdd ya idarri hahhuva/ 'yasmdt pararri ndpa- 
ram asti kincif ity uktavdkydnugunain 'yato vd imdni hhutdni' 'sad eva somya/ 
ityddivdkyam ca. iotas sa vi§nuh trayrsirassiddhavisuddhahodhah “For he is 
taught [as the highest dtmari] in the [following] Upanisad[ -passages]: ‘[Na- 
rayana is the Highest, the light] the dtman^ Narayana is the Highest’, 
"[brahman^ is truth, knowledge, infinite’ and "the highest abode of Visnu’, 
‘Vasudeva is the highest prakrti^ the [highest] eye-witness’. Likewise [the pas- 
sages] ‘[he is the] Highest’ ‘he is the only one who was beyond this [world]’ 
‘there is nothing else that is higher than him’ which are in accordance with the 
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manya under discussion is solely dedicated to the question mentioned 
above and apart from that ends with the words “and all this has been 
expounded in greater detail in the Purusanirnaya und thus is not 
[further] explained here”^, we can draw the conclusion that this pas- 
sage of the Agamapramanya was a summary of at least a part of the 
Purusanirnaya. A passage from Vehkatanatha’s NyayasiddhEhjana 
tells us that Yamuna in his Purusanirnaya gave a detailed interpreta- 
tion of the Svetasvatara- and the Atharvasiras-Upanisads^. But since 
these two passages are the only ones mentioning Yamuna in connection 
with our Upanisad-passage, it has to be left open whether Yamuna gave 
a detailed interpretation of this SvetU-passage in his Purusanirnaya or 
not. Ramanuja dealt with the SvetU in a part of the Vedarthasam- 
graha® and in the Paradhikarana of the SrTbhasya^, as well as in the 
Vedantadipa® and the Vedantasara® (leaving aside the question of the 
authenticity of Ramanuja’s authorship of these two works). The con- 


passages quoted [above have to be understood] and [also] passage [s] [like] 'from 
which verily these beings [originated]’ [and] ‘being alone my dear [was this at 
the beginning]’ and so forth. Therefore this Visnu is pure knowledge established 
in the three Vedas”. 

^ AP (1976), p. 90,13—14: sarvam caitat purusanin^ye nipui^taram upapa- 
ditam iti neha prapancyate. 

^ Cf. Nyayasiddhahjana, in: Vedantadesikagranthamalayani [vedanta- 
vibhage 2] Mimamsapaduka, SesvaramTmamsa, Nyayaparisuddhih, NySyasid- 
dhanjanam ca. paryaveksakah pariskaras ca SrlkancTprativadibhayafikarah 
AnnamgaracAryaIi. Madras 1940, p. 225,20—22: atharvasirassvetdsvataradzndm 
nirvdhah purzLsaniri^ye prapancitah srtbhd§yakdrais ca vedUrthasamgraha- 
hhdsyddisu. tadahhildnusandhayihhir vdtayavarcidcLguruhhia tattvanirnuyakhye 
prakarane sarvo niskarsah samgrMtah “The interpretation of the Atharvasiras- 
and the Svetasvatara[-Upanisads] etc. has been expounded in detail [by Ya- 
muna] in the Purusanirnaya, as well as by the author of the Srlbhasya in [his] 
Vedarthasamgraha, [SrT]bhasya and so on. Every single point [brought forward 
by Yamuna and Ramanuja] was summed up in the treatise named Tattvanir- 
naya [written] by Vatsyavaradaguru, who has investigated all this”. 

® Cf. RamanujapranTtah Vedarthasamgrahah SudarsanastiripranTtatat- 
paryadXpikakhyavyakhyaya samvalitah. so ’yam DHABANiOHARA^ASTRibhih 
prakaMtah R5.M5.]srxjj5cXRYASvXMibhih samsodhitas ca. Vmdavan 1921 [= VS 
(1921)], p.‘ 184,11-188,2. 

^ Cf. BadarayanapranTtabrahmasutrakbya^S-rlrakamimamsabhasyam Ra- 
manu j aviracitam Sribhasyam Sudarsanasuriviracitasrutaprakasikakhyavya- 
khyasamudbhasitam. [Ubhayavedantagranthamala]. Madras 1967, vol. 2, p. 
453,14-454,15 ad Brahmasutra 3.2.35. 

® Cf. VedantadTpa, in: Sri Bhagavad Ramanuja Granthamala. Ed. P, B, 
Annangaracharya. Kancheepuram 1956, p. 82,21-83,2. 

^ Cf. Vedantasara, in: Sri Bhagavad Ramanuja Granthamala. Ed. P. B. 
Annangaracharya. Kancheepuram 1956, p. 441,1-3. 
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text of that part of the Vedarthasamgraha mentioned above seems to 
be similar to that in the Purusanirnaya summarized in the Agamapra- 
manya. It consists in a long passage solely dedicated to the question of 
the identification of the highest reality as Visnu-Nar^yana. At the 
beginning Ramanuja refers to a Purvapaksa which advocates the view 
that a numer of irw^i-passages, as e.g. SvetU 3.9-3.11, contradict the 
previously advanced teaching of Ramanuja that Visnu-Narayana is the 
highest brahman^^. In that very same context SvetU 3.8-3.12 is dis- 
cussed, but neither the Vedarthasamgraha^^ nor the other works of 
Ramanuja mentioned above give us a systematic exposition of the 
opponent’s view. It is simply stated that this upanisadic passage does 
not teach the supremacy of another Reality different from the Purusa. 
The only more fully elaborated §aiva Purvapaksa can be found in 
Varadaguru’s Tattvanirnaya^^. There it is agreed by the Saiva that the 


Cf. VS (1921), p. 173,2-174,2. 

Cf. VS (1921), p. 184,11-186,5: yad api 'tato yad uttarataram’ ity atra 
puTu§dd anyasya parataratvam pratzyata ity ahhyadhdyi, tad api . . . pratyuktam 
‘Also if it had been said, [namely] that here [i.e. in the passage] ‘that which is 
higher than him’ it is seen that someone different from the Purusa is higher 
[than him], then also it is refuted”. 

Cf. TN 1 , p- 62, 16-64,4: rudrasya ndrdyandt paratvam mokaapradatvarp ca 
ivetdsvataropanisady eva sdksdc ckruyate ‘‘veddham etam purusani rrhahdntam 
adityavarTjbarri tamasah parastdt / tarn evam viditvdti mrtyum eti ndnyah panthd 
vidyate 'yandya // yasmdt param ndparam asti kimcid yaamdn ndniyo na jydyo 
'sti kaacit / vrk§a iva stabdho divi tisthaty ekas tenedam puryyxm purusena sarvam 
I j tato yad uttarataram tad arupam aiidmayam j ya etad vidur amrtda te bhavanty 
athetare dubkham evdpi yanti // sarvdnanasirogrzvah sarvabhutaguhdsayah j sar- 
vavydpz ca bhagavdms taamdt sarvagatah aivah // iti. atra hi 'tenedam purism 
purusena sarvam" ityantena puruaaauktoditann paramapurusani pratipddya 'tato 
yad uttarataram" iti tasnidt param kimcid vastu nirdisya 'ya etad vidur amrtds te 
bhavanti" iti tasyaiva moksapradatvam ndnyasyety abhidhdya 'taamdt sarvagatah 
sivah" ityantena visesopdddnam kriyata iti pratzyate ‘Tt is directly stated in the 
Svetasvataropanisad that Rudra is higher than NSrayana and the bestower of 
salvation [when it is said:] T know this great Purusa with the lustre of the sun 
beyond darkness. Knowing him thus one goes beyond death; there is no other 
way to surpass [death]. There is nothing else that is higher than him. There is 
no one subtler or greater than him. Like a tree standing firm he rests as the only 
one in heaven. Therefore all this is filled by the Purusa, That which is higher 
than him, is without form and without suffering. Those who know this become 
immortal, the others find only misery. The venerable one is the face, the head 
and the neck of all; he dwells in the eaves (i.e. in the innermost part) of all beings 
and is all-pervading. Therefore Siva is omnipresent.’ After having expounded 
the highest Purusa - proclaimed in the Purusa-hymn - by means [of that part 
of the sentence] which ends [with the words] ‘therefore all this is filled by the 
Purusa’, having indicated a certain reality higher than him [by the words] ‘that 
which is higher than him’ and having set forth this [reality] and nothing else as 
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mahapurusa expounded in SvetU 3.&-3.9 is - as the Vaisnavas believe 
- identical with Visnu-Narayana. SvetU 3.10 we find the statement tato 
yad uttarataram tad arupam andmayam. Concerning this statement the 
question arises as to how we are to understand the word tato. The Saiva 
interprets tato as referring to the great Purusa mentioned above. Thus 
the meaning of this passage is “that which is higher than him (i.e. the 
great Purusa), is without form and without suffering”, i.e. there exists 
something which is still higher than the Purusa. This reality being even 
above this Purusa is to be identified with Siva, as is taught by SvetU 
3.11. Unluckily no further exposition of the Saiva Purvapaksa is given 
by Varadaguru. 

To return to Ramanuja and his interpretation of the SvetU in the 
Vedarthasarngraha and the SrTbhasya, we do not find an essential 
difference in their respective argumentative structures. The only differ- 
ence lies in the fact that in the Vedarthasarngraha he is merely concen- 
trating on the SvetU, while in the SrTbhasya he is extending the prob- 
lem also to other similar passages. The discussion in the VedUrthasam- 
graha as well as in the SrTbhasya centres round the two crucial sentences 
of SvetU 3,8-3.11, i.e. yasmat parain naparam asti kimcit and tato yad 
uttarataraTTh tad arupam andmayam. I am not going into detail here, 
because we find — although mostly by adding new arguments and 
opening new perspectives — the same approach to this Upanisad- 
passage in Varadaguru’s Tattvanirnaya which we shall now discuss. 

Since we cannot draw any final conclusion on the structure of the 
Purusanirnaya — although the references to it in other works hint at a 
similar structure or at least a similar subject as is found in the Tattva- 
nirnaya — the Tattvanirnaya is the first Visistadvaita-treatise which 
solely concentrates on the problem of the identification of the highest 
reality as Visnu-Narayana. In the Uttarapaksa of the Tattvanirnaya a 
long passage is dedicated to the correct interpretation of SvetU 
3.8-3.11^^. Varadaguru opens the discusssion with the rejection of the 
Saiva teaching that tato yad uttarataram teaches the supremacy of 
Rudra over Narayana, since this would be in contradiction to the 
introduction of the Upanisad-passage under dispute. At the beginning 
of the passage the Purusa is hinted at by the words veddham etarn 
purusam mahdntam ('‘I know this great Purusa”) With the sentence 

bestower of salvation [by the words] ‘those who know this become immortal’, 
it is recognized that [that part of the sentence] which ends with ‘therefore Siva 
is omnipresent’ indicates a specific [reality]”. 

Cf, TN 1 ed., p. 18,17-20,23. 

Cf. ibid., p. 18,20-21: upakrame hi "veddham etam purtcsani Tnahdntam’ iti 
mahdpurusam ahhidhdya . , . 
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tarn evam viditvdti mrtyum eti nMnyah panthd vidyate "yandya (“knowing 
him thus one goes beyond death; there is no other way to surpass 
[death]”) a twofold assertion is made, i.e. first, only the knowledge of 
the Pnrnsa is the canse of salvation, second not the knowledge of 
another reality Immediately afterwards for the sake of substan- 
tiating that what has been taught before in the Upanisad it is said 
yasmdt param ndparam asti kimcit, which has to be understood as 
“there is no one equal or superior to him” Thus the sentence tato yad 
uttarataram cannot refer to anyone else than the great Purusa, because 
this would be in contradiction to the introduction of this Upanisad- 
passage^^. Since according to the Mlmarnsakas the introduction (upa- 
krama) of a text-passage is more powerful in its expressive force than 
the summarizing conclusion {upasamhdra), the passage tato yad uttara- 
taram cannot refer to any entity other than the Purusa because of the 
teaching in the introduction that the Purusa is superior to all. The 
discussion of this hermeneutical question can be found in the commen- 
taries on MiSu 3.3. 1-3. 3.8, and Varadaguru in his Tattvanirnaya dedi- 
cates a long excursus to the explanation of this question in relation to 
the MTmamsH context Against the view that tato yad uttarataram 
refers to the Purusa the Saiva opponent raises an objection, using the 
gobaVhvardanydya as an argument 

In short the gobaUvardanydya has to be understood as follows: If a 
generic {sdmdnyasahda) and a specific word {visesasabda) occur in one 
syntactical unit, the generic word is restricted in its meaning by the 
specific word. In case the meaning of the generic word is not restricted, 
the specific word is superfluous and unnecessary, since the visesasabda 
is already included in the sdmdnyasahda. If e.g. in the sentence gam 
dnaya baUvardarn ca the words ballvardam ca are omitted, the word gam 
refers to both cow and bull. But if the sentence reads gam dnaya 
balivardarn ca^ the word gam has to be restricted in its meaning, i.e. to 

Cf. ibid., p. 18,22-25: . . . ^tam evam viditvdti mrtyum eti ndnyah panthd 
vidyate ^yandya " iti tadvedanasyaiva moksahetutvam ndnyasety arthadvayam pra- 
tijndtam. 

Cf. ibid., p. 18,25—19,1: anantarani ca tadupapadanaya ^yasmdt param 
ndparam asti kimcif ityddind sa eva sarvasmdt paro ndnya iti pratipdditam. 

Cf. ibid., p. 19,24—26: ata upakramavirodhdt 'tato yad uttarataram' iti 
vdkyani paramapurusdd anyasya paratvam na pratipddayati. 

Cf. ibid., p. 19,7-23- For the explanation of the MTmamsa-background of 
this hermeneutical question cf. TN 2, p. 99-103. 

Cf. TN led.,p. 19,21— 2S: sdmdnyasabdo hi vise^asarnnidhau samkucitdrtho 
drstah, yathd gam dnaya balwardam ceti “For it is seen that a generic word is 
restricted in its meaning, [if it occurs] in [syntactical] proximity to a specific 
word, as e.g. [in the sentence] ‘bring the cow and the bulF.”. 
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cow only, as otherwise the word haUvardam would be redundant. Thus 
the sentence has to be understood as “bring the cow and the bull”. 
According to this nyaya we have to interpret SvetU 3.8-3.10 as follows: 
The negative sentences of SvetU 3.8 and 3.9, i.e. rtanyah pantha (“[there 
is] no other way”) and yasmdt param naparam (“[there is] nothing else 
that is higher than him”) in general negate the superiority of anything 
different from the Purusa. But if they are connected with SvetU 3.10 
tato yad uttarataram (“that which is higher than him”), which ~ accord- 
ing to the gobaUvardanyaya - functions as the visesa, these negative 
sentences are restricted in their meaning. Thus they negate the supe- 
riority of anything different from the Purusa except the entity brought 
forward by SvetU 3.10, which is higher than him and identified with 
Siva in SvetU 3.11^^. To this Varadaguru advances the following coun- 
terargument: The gobaUvardanyaya cannot be applied here, since it 
serves the single purpose of avoiding the futility of the specific word by 
restricting the meaning of the generic one^^. But even if the meaning of 
the two negative sentences of SvetU 3.8 and 3.9 is not restricted by 
SvetU 3.10, ^vetU 3.10 does not become futile, because the two nega- 
tive sentences can be understood as reasons for the concluding sentence 
tato yad uttarataram^^. A more detailed version of this interpretation 
can be found in Ramanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha, where it is declared: 
“Because only the reality, the Purusa, is superior [to all], therefore this 
reality, the Purusa, which is higher than this, is without form and 
without suffering [and] those who know this become immortal, the 
others find only misery. The assertion [of SvetU 3.8] that the knowledge 
of the Purusa is the cause of immortality and that another but him is 


Cf. ibid., p. 19,28—33: iha ca 'tato yad uttarataram" ityddiua paramapuru- 
savyatiriktasya kasyacit paratvavacaudt 'ndnyah panthM" 'yasmM param rvapa- 
ram asti kirricif iti sdmdnyena paramapurusavyatiriktaBarvavisayatayd prat%ya- 
mdnaparatvanisedhas tadvyatiriktavisayo hhavitum arhati “Because here a spe- 
cific highest entity different from the highest Purusa is mentioned by [the 
words] 'that which is higher than him’, the negation of that highest entity, 
which [by the words] '[there is] no other way’ [and] '[there is] nothing else that 
is higher than him’ is generally realized as one which is related to everything 
different from the Purusa, refers to something different from that [entity 
referred to by the words 'that which is higher than him’]”. 

Cf. ibid., p. 19,33-20,22: tan na, na hy atra gohallvardanydyaJi kramate. 
sabddntaravaiyarthyaparihdrdya padantardrtJiasamkoco hi gohaltvardanydyah. 

Cf. ibid., p. 20,3-6: 'nanyah pantha’ 'yasmat param naparam' ity anayor 
asarrikoce 'tato yad uttarataram' ity asya rva vaiyarthyaprasahgah pratijndtasyaiva 
sahetukanigamanendrthdntarasarphhavdt. 
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no way is concluded [in SvetU 3.10] by giving reasons [in SvetU 3.8 and 
3.9]” 

After having solved all problems concerning the interpretation of 
SvetU 3.8-3-10, Varadaguru reaches a consistent interpretation of 
SvetU 3.11 without difficulty. In order to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the statement sarvananasirogrlvah sarvabhutaguhasayah 
sarvavyapl ca bhagavan ( “The venerable one is the face, the head and the 
neck of all; he dwells in the caves (i.e. in the innermost part) of all beings 
and is allpervading”), this statement has to be seen in connection with 
the Purusasukta (Rgveda 10.90 beginning with sahasrasirsa 'purusah 
sahasrdksah sahasrapdt etc.) and the Narayananuvaka (i.e. Taittirlya- 
ranyaka 10.11—12 starting with sahasrastrsam devam visvdksam visva- 
samhhuvam)^ where it has already been stated that all these qualities are 
peculiar to the highest Purusa^'^. The last obstacle in his interpretation, 
i.e. the concluding sentence tasmdt sarvdgatah sivah is overcome easily, 
when we understand the word siva as an adjective qualifiying the 
Purusa^^. 

According to Varadaguru the passage of SvetU under dispute has to 
be understood as follows: “I know this great Purusa with the lustre of 
the sun beyond darkness. Knowing him thus one goes beyond death; 
there is no other way to surpass [death]. There is nothing higher, which 
is different from him. There is no one subtler or greater than him. Like 
a tree standing firm he rests as the only one in heaven. Therefore all this 
is filled by the Purusa. Therefore that which is higher [than everything 
else] is without form and without suffering. Those who know this 
become immortal, the others find only misery. The venerable one is the 
face, the head and the neck of all; he dwells in the caves (i.e. in the 
innermost part) of all beings and is allpervading. Therefore the auspi- 
cious one is omnipresent”. 


23 yg (1921), p. 186,12—187,4: yatah purn^ataUvam evottaratarani tato yad 
uttarataram puru^atattvam tad evdrupam andmayam, ^ya etad vidur amrtds te 
hhavanti athetare duh,kham evdpi yanti" iti puru^avedanasydmrtahetutvaryi tad 
itarasya cdpathatvani pratijndtani sahetukam upasamhrtam. 

Cf. TN 1 ed., p. 20,18-23: iha ca purvasmin vdkye ' sarvdnanasirogr%vaJi 
sarvabhutaguhdsaya]}, j sarvavydpi ca hhagavdn tasmdt sarvagatah sivah //’ iti 
purv^asuktandrdyaydnuvdkddi^u paramapuru§dsddhdramidharmatvena prasid^ 
dhasarvdnanasirogrwatvadidarsanat sa eveti pratyahhijndyate. 

Cf. ibid., p. 20,24—26: tatas casmin praharane paramapuru^a eva prati- 
pddyata iti, ^tasmdt sarvagatah sivaJd iti sivasabdo ’pi sucitvadiguri^iyogena tas- 
minn eva vartate. 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF 
PARARTHANUMANA^ 


By Ernst Prets, Vienna 

In the earliest explanations of the problem of proving something in 
the course of debate in Indian philosophy, we find a strict distinction 
between inference (anumana) and proof. The Carakasamhita, for exam- 
ple, defines anumana in Vimanasthana 8.40 as “rational deliberation 
being dependent on a consideration of connections’' ^ Inference as one 
of the causes of cognition (hetu or upalahdhikarana)^ is employed in 
connection with debate {vdda), which consists in the dialectical proof of 
a proposition (sthapana) and the statement of an antithesis {pratisthM- 
pand). Both of them consist of a reason (hetu), example {dr§Mnta), 
application {upanaya) and conclusion (nigamaim)^. Nevertheless, in 
the Carakasarnhita, sthapana is neither a special form of inference 
{anumana), nor could it metaphorically be called a means of cognition. 
The same loose relationship of proof and inference is also to be found for 
instance in the Yogacara-school. The ^rutamayTbhtimi as well as Asah- 
ga's Abhidharmasamuccaya explain anumana as one of the means of 
proof {sadhana) together with the other two accepted means of cogni- 
tion, which are perception {pratyahsa) and verbal testimony {dptd- 
gama), and five other means of proofs. 

* Revised version of a lecture held at the Vlllth World Sanskrit Conference, 
Vienna 1990 with the title The Concept of pardrthdnuindna in Later Nyaya’. 

^ CarS vim 8,40: anumdnam imma tarko yuktyapeh§ah. The correct meaning 
of yukti, translated as “consideration of connections” in this definition, is 
anything but clear. Within another context of the Carakasamhita, in Stxtra- 
sthtoa 11.17, we find the notion yukti beside dptopadesa, pratyaksa and anu~ 
mdna as one of the four means of deliberation {paTlk§d), In CarS sG 11.25 yukti 
is defined as huddhih pasyati yd bhdvdn bahukdravxiyogajdn. But it is indubitable 
that this passage belongs to another historical background than that of Vima- 
nasthana. Moreover yukti is treated in SutrasthSna 11.23-^25 without any 
explicit reference to the definition of anumana (cf. CarS sfi ll,21f.). 

^ Cf. CarS vim 8.33: hetur ndmopalabdhikdra'min tat pratyak§am anumdnam 
aitihyam aupamyam iti. ebhir hetvhhir yad upalabhyate tat tattvam, 

^ Cf. CarS vim 8.31: sthapana ndma tasyd eva pratijMyd hetudr§tdniopa- 
nayanigamanaih sthapana, 

^ See for instance the list in AS 106, 2f,: pratijfm, hetuJi, dr§tdntah, upa~ 
nayah, nigamanam, pratyak§am, anumdnam, dptdgamas ca. Cf. also SruBhu 336, 
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In the Nyayasutras inference is, on the one hand, dealt with as a 
means of cognition (jpramana). On the other hand, the five members of 
proof (avayava) are treated distinctly different as one of the sixteen 
topics of investigation^ without any direct relation to inference. Paksi- 
lasvamin, the author of the oldest extant commentary on the Sutras, 
when commenting on the anumdnasutra according to his definition, 
supports the following view: anumdna or inference is based on the 
perception of the mark (linga) and on the memory of the previously seen 
connection of the property to be proved {sadhya) and the proving 
property {sddhana^ hetu)^. In interpreting the five members of proof as 
a whole — being one sentence or statement (vdhya, sahdasamuha) , the 
constituent parts {avayava) of which refer to one means of cognition 
{pramdna) respectively — he identifies only the function of the logical 
reason (hetu) with inference, not the proof-statement as a whole 

However, the opinion that an inference might be verbally trans- 
mitted to others was stated as far as we know more than two centuries 
before Dignaga by the Sankhya- teacher Vrsagana for the first time. 
This form of transmission can be either indirect {dvTta) or direct reason- 
ing (vita); of these, the verbal form of direct reasoning (vita) is fivefold: 
proposition (pratijnd), reason (hetu), example (drstanta)^ application 
(upasamhara) and conclusion (nigamana). 

This historical review could be continued for either the Brahmanic 
or Buddhist tradition. Among the Buddhists, it was the famous logician 
Dignaga who introduced a new terminology by dividing inference into 
that for oneself (svdrthdnumdna) and that for others (pardrthdnumdna) , 
This distinction became decisive not only for the Buddhist school of 
epistemology and logic, but also for nearly all the Indian philosophical 
schools dealing with logic, such as the Vaisesika, MTmarnsa, the Jinistic 
tradition, and the Nyaya. Just to give one example for the time after 
Dignaga, I may quote here Prasastapada’s Padarthadharmasarngraha: 
“The transmission of the object which has been ascertained by oneself, 
by means of the five-membered proof (vdkya), is pardrthdnumdna''^. 


26 f.: pratijna, hetuli, udaharanam, sarupyam, vairupyam^ pratyaksam, anumd- 
nam, dptdgamas ca. 

^ C£ NStl 1.1.1. 

® Cf. NBh 16,8—10: lingalinginoh sarnbandhadarsanam lingadarsanan cdbhi- 
samhadhyate. lingaliriginoh sambaddhayor darsanena lingasmrtir abhisamhadh- 
yate. smrtyd lingadarsanena cdpratyakso *rtho 'numiyate. 

^ Cf.: “The reason is inference, because the similarity [with the instance to 
be proved] is recognized in the example’’ (anumdna'tn hetuh, uddharane sddrsya- 
pratipatteh [NBh 50,12-51,1]). 

® PDhS 577,6—9: pancdvayavena vdkyena svaTiiscitdrthapratipddanarri pa- 
rdrthdnumdnam . 
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To give some idea of the Buddhist understanding of this distinction, 
I may quote here, without going into details of the problem of inter- 
preting the Buddhist view, Dharmakirti defining svarthanumaTia in his 
Nyayabindu as “cognition (jnana) of the object to be inferred {anu- 
meya) by reason of the mark possessing the three characteristics [of a 
reason] {trirupal lingaty"^ SbXid pararthanumana as “the communication 
{akhydna) of the mark possessing the three characteristics [of a rea- 
son]’’ In the wording of Dignaga’s Pramanasamuccaya III, pararthd- 
numdna is defined as “the revealing of an object which has been ascer- 
tained by oneself” ‘Object’ (artha) in this definition, as Dharmakirti 
explains in the third chapter of his Pramanaviniscaya, is to be under- 
stood as trirupalinga. That means, that Dignaga’s definition is to be 
understood as ‘the explication of the logical reason fulfilling the three 
characteristics’. According to Dharmakirti’s chapter of 

the Pramanaviniscaya, the difference between svdrtha- and pardrthdnu- 
mdna is to be found in the function (vydpdra) of each. The svdrtJidnu- 
mdna makes known the object to be proved {anumeya or lingin) and the 
pardrthdnumdna makes known the correctness of the mark itself {linga) 
for the object to be proved Tom Tillemans in discussing explicitly 
the problem of pardrthdnumdna in his recent article “Sur le pardrthdnu- 
mdna en logique buddhique” summarizes this problem by stating that 
pardrthdnumdna has to demonstrate the triply-characterized reason 
(trirupahetu or trirupalinga) to another person, and is not just a verbal 
expression of an inference-for-oneself {svdrthdnumdna)^^ . 

However, just to sum up and keep the main difference between these 
two kinds of inference in mind, following Dharmakirti’s terminology, 
svdrthdnumdna is a cognition (jfmna) and pardrthdnumdna is a commu- 
nication {akhydna) which is called an inference only metaphorically. So 
much for a short outline of the Buddhists’ understanding of pardrthdnu- 
mdna. 


^ ISTB 2.3: svdrthani trirupdl lingdd yad anumeye jfiJdnam tad anumd/riam. 
NB 3.1: trirupalingdkhydnam pardriham anumdnam. 

Cf. PVV 363, 9 f.: pararthanumdriani svadrstdrthaprakdsakam, 

Cf. Ernst Steinkellnbr, Dharmaklrti’s Pramanaviniscayah. Zweites 
Kapitel: Svarthanumanam. Teil II, Dbersetzung und Anmerkungen. [SbOAW 
358 = Veroffentlich ungen der Kommission fiir Sprachen und Kulturen Siid- 
imd Ostasiens 15]. Wien 1979, p. 22f. 

Cf. Tom J. P. Till-emans, Sur le pardrthdnumdna en logique buddhique. 
AsSt 38 (1984) 73-99, p. 92: “une inference-pour-autrui est destinee a montrer, 
ou a rappeler a Tadversaire, le trirupahetu^ et non pas la these” and p. 98: an 
inference-for-others is not just a verbal expression of an inference-for-oneself* . 
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Now, how does a Nyaya-author of the 10th century like Bhasar- 
vajha approach this problem? He is put in the delicate situation of 
combining his own tradition supporting the view that there is an 
inference {aTiuTnMna) on the one hand and a five-membered proving 
statement {jpancavayavavakya) on the other. The most simple solution 
for him, of course, would be to argue in the way PrasastapMa does and 
to identify pararihanuindna with the communication of the five mem- 
bers of proof. This is, in fact, what most of the philosophers did later on. 

To begin with, before going into the details of the actual problem 
one has to know that Bhasarvajha is defining anumdna in his Nyaya- 
sara and the Nyayabhusana as “that which causes the cognition of [an 
object] beyond the range of sight through a proper necessary connec- 
tion” The so defined inference, moreover, is to be understood as 
twofold, namely svdrtha and pardrtha^^, of which svdrtha is defined as 
“independent of an instruction by another [person]” and pardrtha as 
“dependent on the instruction of another; and the instruction of 
another [person] is nothing but the five-membered statement” Ac- 
cordingly, for Bhasarvajfia pardrthdnumdna is not the proof in form of 
the five-membered statement supported by the NaiySyikas, but it is the 
inferential cognition by somebody who has cognized the right mark 
(samarthalinga) through the instruction of another (paropadesa) , which 
is the five-membered proof. The process of inferring therefore is com- 
pletely the same in both svdrthdnumdna and pardrthdnumdna. 

Decisive for his new definition of pardrthdnumdna was perhaps a 
discussion of the Carvakas with the other schools, which is partly to be 
found already in Dharmaklrti’s Pramanaviniscaya, where the twofold 
distinction of inference has been doubted^®. The objection of the oppo- 
nent in the Nyayabhusana runs thus: “A twofold [classification of 
inference] is not right, because of the impossibility of [distinguishing 
inference] for oneself and for another, since in relation to the [person] 
formulating {vaktr) his [inferential cognition], it is a mere repetition [of 
his cognition] {anuvada), whereas relating to the [person] listening, it is 


NBhus 194,1 (= NSa): samyagavindbhdvena paroksdnuhhavasddhanam 
anumdnam. 

Cf. NBhus 272,4 (= NSa): tat punar dvividham - svdrtham pardrtharn ca. 

NBhus 272,4 (== NSH): paropadesdnapeksam svdrtham. 

NBhus 272,5 (= NSa): paropadesapeksarn pardrtharn. paropadesas tu 
pahcdvayavavdkyam . 

Cf. Steinkellner, loc. cit. [n. 12], p. 22: (Einwand;) “Weil sich [die 
beiden Arten von SehluBfolgerung] nicht unterscheiden, wird die verbale Form 
(sgra, "^sahda) [der SehluBfolgerung] nicht getrennt [von ihrer Erkenntnisform] 
angegeben’'. 
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nothing but [an inference] for oneself (svartham eva). And what makes 
the difference here [concerning the person listening] whether the mark 
is recognized by perception (pratyaksa), inference {anumana) or by 
verbal testimony (ia6da)?” Similar objections are found in the Tat- 
tvasamgraha of Santaraksita^^ and its commentary of Kamalasila^^ 
where besides other refutations of the inferential process in general 
(anumana), the possibility of pararthanumana had been rejected by the 
same arguments. These refutations are ascribed by Kamalaslla to hete- 
rodox philosophers, namely the followers of Brhaspati^^. In Jayanta’s 
NyayamahJarT nearly the same objection is also to be found, where the 
quoted passage is ascribed to mtividah^^. The three argumentative steps 
against the possibility of pardrthdnumana therefore are: firstly, with 
regard to the person formulating an inference, it could be nothing but 
a repetition of his own cognition, if we assume, that pardrthdnumdTia is 
a kind of inference, and inference is a kind of cognition; secondly, with 
regard to the person listening, to whom the inferential mark and its 
logical connection has been transmitted, it could be again nothing but 
an inference for himself {svdrthd.numa/na) ^ and thirdly, even if we grant 
that the mark has been transmitted differently in the so-called pa- 
rdrthdnumdna, it does not make any difference for the inferential cogni- 
tion which of the three means of cognition has permitted the mark to 
be cognized. It could be grasped either by listening, inferring or through 
'‘word” {sabda) itself. We have therefore to start from the presupposi- 
tion that the opponent is arguing above all against the Buddhists, who 
hold the view that pardrthdnumdna is only metaphorically a proof. But 
the Carvaka seems probably to insist upon the definition of inference as 
a cognition (jndna) of the object to be inferred for both the svdrtJia- and 
the pardrthdnumdna, which would follow compellingly if one persists in 
understanding that any kind of anumdna is nothing but a cognition. 

As for Bhasarvajha, he does not accept the first two arguments, and 
he answers simply by stating that the distinction between the two kinds 
of anumdna is not intended to be based either on a relation to a person 
proving something or to a person hearing this proof, but depends on the 
defining characteristic {lahsandpeksayd)^^ , namely that svdrthdnunmna 


NBhus 273, 2“5: naivam dvividham yuktam avdrthapardrthdsambhavdt. 
vaktrapeksaydnuvddab , srotrapeksayd tu svdrthaTn eva. kas cdtra visesah pratyak- 
sena vd anumdnena vd sahdena vd anugatarn lingam iti. 

Of. TS 1462-1467. 

TSP 522,15-523,11. 

22 Of. TSP 520,13. 

22 Of NM 130,19ff. 

2^ Cf. NBhus 273,5-7: tan na, lak^anabheddt tadupapatieh, dr§tddibhedavat. 
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does not depend on an instruction from another person {paropadesana- 
peksa) and pararthanumdna does depend on the instruction from 
another person (paropodesapeksa)^^ . But Bhasarvajha goes one step 
further by stating that even under the assumption of the opponent’s 
view, the inference could be parartha: “[An inference] might [very well] 
be parartha ('for others’) in respect to the [person] speaking {vaktrapek- 
saya)\ exactly because the [person] speaking is independent of the 
[inference] by reason of its being a mere repetition {anuvada), this 
[inference] is for others (pdrarthya) in so far as [the repetition] is 
brought forward by the [speaker] aiming to cause the cognition of the 
other [person]. Or, [the inference] might [just as well] be in relation to 
the [person] listening {srotrapeksayd)\ it is called parartha ('which is 
aimed at by the other’) in so far as a person who himself lacks the ability 
to remember the logical connection {vydpti), etc., by reason of confu- 
sion, reaches the aim (artha), the purpose, the so-called inferential 
cognition (prayojanam anumdndkhyam) , by the other, [i.e.] by the 
person proving (parasmdt pratipddakdty^ , 

To reject the third argument, namely that it does not make any 
difference for the inferential cognition which of the three means of 
cognition enables the mark to be cognized, Bhasarvajha, relating to 
pardrthdnumdna, refers to his definition of the instruction by another 
(paropadesa) as five-membered proof {pancdvayavavdkya). Conse- 
quently it is the verbal testimony (sabda) by which the mark is cog- 
nized. But not every verbally transmitted mark causes a pardrthdnu- 
mdna, only that which is transmitted in the form of the five-membered 
proof, which he makes clear in his explanation: "For, [an inference] 
which is dependent on that word, which expresses the mark only 
according to its specific form, like ‘eye’ etc.^^, indeed, is nothing but 
[inference] for oneself. Because in this case the other (i.e. the speaker 
who communicates the logical reason) does not state [this] word with 
the aim of [causing] an inference, but with the [immediate] aim of the 
cognition of the smoke etc. not yet cognized [by the other]. And it also 
is not the case [here], that the hearer, who is confused in regard to the 


ata eva na vaktrapeksayetyddi yuktam. na hi vaktrapeksayd srotrapeksayd vdnu- 
mdnam drstam rucyate saTnanyatodrataryi vd kintu laksandpeksayd. 

Cf. the definition of the Nyayasara above. 

NBhus 273,7—10: bhavatu vd vaktrapeksayd pardrtham yata eva vaktus 
tadapeksd nasty anuvddatvdd ata eva parapratityartharn tenopanyastam iti pd- 
rdrthyam (JSTBhus^ 66^,14 parartharp) tasya. astu vd srotrapeksayd svayam vydp- 
tismarawadau mddhatvdt sdmarthyavikalah parasmdt pratipadakad artham 
prayojanam anumdndkhyam prdpnotvti pardrtham ucyate. 

Cf. Bhasarvajna's example in NSa 272,2f.: rupddijhdnam caksurddeh. 
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remembrance of the logical connection etc., is dependent on the other. 
Whereas a [person], even [after] having cognized the mark, [but who] 
is [still] confused in regard to the remembrance of the logical connection 
etc., is caused to know [the logical connection etc.] by the five-mem- 
bered proof. The inference of this [person], being dependent on that 
proof, is called parartha, because it is qualified by the abolition of this 
[person’s] confusion” 

Thus svarthan'wmana and parartJmnumana in the Nyayabhusana are 
seen as having exactly the same structure. The difference only lies in the 
recognition of the logical connection (vydpti), the proper inferential 
mark {samarthalinga) and so on, which on the one hand is gained by 
oneself {svdrtha), and on the other hand gained with the help of another 
(pardrtha ~ literally: ‘which is aimed at by the other’) by formulating 
the five-membered proof {pancdvayavavdkya). But this five-membered 
proof is a mere verbal communication, not an inference in the sense of 
the cognitive process. In this way, the third objection of the Carvaka 
who argued from this that it is irrelevant whether the mark is known 
by perception, inference or by verbal testimony is also set aside inas- 
much as pararthanumana is to be seen as an inference according to its 
definition as a cognition. The logical mark and its logical connection 
{avindhhdva or vydpti) with the object to be proved {sadhya), by con- 
trast, is transmitted verbally by the proof and belongs therefore to the 
means of cognition sahda. But the transmission of the mark alone does 
not cause that what is called pararthanumana. That has to be trans- 
mitted together with its logical necessity by the five-membered proof. 

Therefore, the difference between the Buddhist view, that of Bha- 
sarvajha and that of his precursors is not to be found with regard to the 
communication of the right logical reason in the proof. The basic 
difference lies, above all, in Bhasarvajha’s understanding ofanumdna as 
the cognitive process of inference also in the case of pararthanumana. 
And, beyond that, the mere communication of the logical reason does 
not cause a pararthanumana, but it is caused only when the logical mark 
with all its logical implications is transmitted by the five-membered 
proof. 


NBhus 273,12-1 yo hi sabdas (NBhuSjn 66^^, 15; but Sahdam in NBhus) 
caksurddivat svasvarupamdtrena lingani brute tadapeksarn (JSTBhuSj^ 66^,16; but 
vaktrapeksani in NBhus) svartham eva. na hi paras tatrdnufndndrthani sabdam 
uccdritavdn, kintv apratTfadhurnddipratityartham, udpi srotd vyaptismaranMdau 
mudhab par am apeksate. yas tu lingam pratipadyarnJS/no *pi vydptisrrwLTariadau 
mudhah pancdvayavena vdkyena pratihodhyate, tasya tadvakyapeksam anuma- 
narri pardrtham uktam, tanmohanivartanaviseseneti . 
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THE CONCEPT UPlYAKAUSALYA 
IN THE ASTASAHASRIKA PRAJNAPlRAMITA 


By Jan A, de Breet, Leiden 
1, Introduction 

In an article published in 1984, T. E. Vetter makes a comparison 
between the soteriological teachings of the Asta- and Astadasasahas- 
rika Prajhaparamita on the one hand, and those of the Mtilamadhya- 
makakarikas on the other In this important contribution to the 
understanding of the Prajnaparamita literature, Vetter mentions: 
“It is obviously this proceeding cautiously with the means [ = mysti- 
cism of voidness = perfection of insight] applied to one’s self in favor 
of others that is meant by the twentieth chapter of the Asta in particu- 
lar ever again stressing that Perfection of Insight must be accompanied 
by upayakausalya - a term which, elsewhere^, rather indicates the 
direct commitment of means to converting living beings.” 

The aim of this proceeding cautiously is to avoid reaching Nirvana 
before Buddhahood, which would mean that one would not be able to 
help others in their striving for salvation^. Now, it seems useful to 
examine, in response to this thesis, the meaning and use of the word 
updyakausalya in the entire Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita Sutra. This 
would place its use in the twentieth chapter in a wider context and 
would establish what the status of the term is in relation to perfection 
of insight, not only in the twentieth chapter but also in the other 
chapters of the Sutra. In the course of such a thorough examination it 
might also be necessary to reconsider the meaning (or better, since a 
positive meaning is hardly given: the implications) of the term perfec- 
tion of insight (prajnapdramitd) in the various parts of the Asta. 

In the following, the results of my own investigations of these points 
will be presented. In this investigation I considered not only the San- 


^ Tilmann E. Vetter, A Comparison between the Mysticism of the Older 
Prajna Paramita Literature and the Mysticism of the Muia-Madhyamaka-Kari- 
kas of Nagarjuna. Acta Indologica 6 (1984) 495-512. 

^ By this is meant, above all, the Lotus Sutra and the literature dependent 
on it. 

^ Vetter, loc. cit., p. 506. 


WZKS 36 (1992) 203-216 
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skrit text of the Asta as it is handed down to ns**, bnt I also took into 
account the Chinese translation of an older and less elaborated version 
of it, made by KumarajTva (Chiu-mo-lo-shih) in A.D. 408 (T. 227)^. An 
attempt has been made to trace all the passages where (1) one of the 
words upayakauSalya^ {an)upayakusala and wpaya occurs (e.g. in the 
Lotus Sutra, the last of these words is used in the same meaning as 
updyakausalya^), or where (2) in KumarajTva’s version the character 
fang-pien^ , which is generally considered to correspond with 
updya{kausalya), occurs. For the first item a list in Lancaster’s disser- 
tation was used®; for the second item a similar list (app. E) in Eye’s 
book about ‘Skilful Means’ was employed^. 

2. Some Technical Remarks 

It appeared that apart from updyakausalya , which means literally 
‘skill in method’, the alternative formation updyakausala occurs in two 
passages (four times altogether) The related adjectives updyakusala 
and anupdyakusala occur seventeen times^^. K. translates these some- 
times -with {wei) shan chih fang-pien ( ‘understanding [not yet] 


The oldest ms. used by R.M. is Cambridge ms. Add. 866 from A.D. 1008 
(see E. CoNZE, The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines & its Verse 
Summary, Bolinas ^1975, p. xi). 

® The reason that this translation was chosen and not the oldest one of 
=^Lokaksema from A.D. 180 (T. 224) is that the latter is very difficult to 
understand. It would therefore cause serious problems of interpretation and 
probably be of little help. K.’s translation on the contrary is transparent, clear 
and trustworthy, and it too represents a considerably earlier stage of develop- 
ment than the Sanskrit version does, which means that it allows some historical 
perspective. (For the dates of the various Chinese versions see R. Hikata, 
Suvikrantavikrami-Pariprccha Prajhaparamita-Sutra, Fukuoka 1958, p.XV). 
I gratefully acknowledge the valuable assistance of Prof. E. Ziircher in trans- 
lating the relevant passages of T. 227. 

® See M. Pyb, Skilful Means. A Concept in Mahayana Buddhism, London 
1978, p. 15. 

See appendix, n. A. It must be remarked that, as indicated in n. 15, 
fang-pien may also represent Skr. prakdra or some other term from the same 
semantic sphere. 

^ L. P. Lancaster, An Analysis of the Astasahasrikaprajhaparamitasutra 
from the Chinese Translations, Madison, Wise. 1968, p. 45—57. This list is fairly 
complete, but I have managed to improve it at some places. 

® M. Pyb, op. eit., p. 189-191. 

V. 46.3 and 76.21-22 (R.M. 91 and 151). 

V. 6.27, 119.32, 144.12, 156.13-25 (3 x ), 173.26-174.20 (6x), 191.17, 
193.7, 195.4 and 10, 204.25 (R.M. 12, 243, 288, 312-313, 349-50, 386, 389, 393, 
413). 



very welF)^^, sometimes with yu faTig-pien {'hduYijxg faTig-pien") or wu 
{yu) fang-pien (‘not halving fang-pien') respectively From this usage 
it appears that the binome /ang-p^e7^. is only employed as a substantive 
and not as an adjective^^. Quite obviously in the first case the meaning 
of it is ‘method’, whereas in the second case it is used in the sense of ‘skill 
in (the) method’, the more common meaning. There are four further 
passages in T. 227 where fang-pien is used in the meaning ‘method’; here 
it is not even ‘method of salvation’ but simply ‘means, manner, trick’ 
for a cause, right or wrong^^. From Mathews’ dictionary^® one may 
derive that this is the more original meaning, fang may mean ‘method’, 
pien ‘facile, handy’ or ‘facility, handy thing’ from which one may 
deduce the meaning ‘(handy) method’ for fang-pien. (We saw already 
that in the Asta fang-pien is only used as a noun). 

The Chinese equivalent for upayakansalya in T. 227 is in most of the 
cases simply fang-pien. But in nine passages it m fang-pien-{cMh-)li^'^ . 
Since the primary meaning oi fang-pien is ‘method’ it seems that in this 
context it is an abbreviation for fang-pien-(chih-)li, which means liter- 
ally ‘power of method’. One might suspect that in each case where 
T. 227 has fang-pien, the Skt. reading could originally have been upaya 
(or prakara), whereas only fang-pien-U corresponds with an original 
upayakausalya. But in those eases in whieh fang-pien corresponds with 
an upayakausalya in the Skt. text, as it is transmitted, the context 
doesn’t really allow for this interpretation. I can’t detect any essential 
difference between the contexts using such a fang-pien and those using 
fang-pien-li. They all point to a meaning ‘skill (in method)’. Only the 
assumption that, in the Skt. original which K. had before him, upaya 
was constantly employed as an abridgement for upayakausalya, as in 
Buddhist tantrism, could preserve the hypothesis. But this too appears 
improbable to me, because this usage occurs only twice (and close 


T. 227: 538a20, 567a4fF.; see app., n.B. 

556c9, 560b28, 570b9, 570cl5, 571al5; see app., n.C. 

Cf- E. ZtiuGHEB, Late Han Vernacular Elements in the Earliest Buddhist 
Translations. Journal of the Chinese Language Teachers Association 12,3 (1977) 
179 (under A). 

557b5-10, 557b27~28, 566al8~-19 and 566cl9-22. Here the Sanskrit text 
has an equivalent prakara or upaya or employs another wording: V. 122, 
24-123.11, 124.18-20, 170.23-24 and 173.6-10 (R.M. 248-249, 252, 342 and 
347). 

Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary. Revised American edition, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1943. 

543cll, 567b26, 569b3~28, 579al-2, 579a22~24, 580b25~27, 582a9, 
582b29 and 583c21; see app., n.D. 
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together) in the Skt, text we have^^, and K/s silence suggests that this 
is a later addition. 

Pye (op. cit. [n.6], p. 15) concludes, probably on the basis of the 
Lotus Sutra, that faTig-pien and fang-pien-li are used interchangeably 
by K., because, in Pyb’s opinion, the distinction between upaya and 
upayahausalya in the Skt. text is also of little importance. K. allegedly 
means hy fang-pien: ‘means (such as Buddhas skilfully use)’. This is 
surely plausible for the Lotus Sutra, and it is conceivable that K.’s 
translation of the latter has influenced his translation of the Asta on this 
point But the usage of updyakausalya (and updya) in the Asta is in 
general quite different from that in the Lotus Sutra 

It is also thinkable that the prose rhythm has often demanded the 
choice of a disyllabic term (fang^pien) rather than a trisyllable {fang- 
pien-li). 

3. The Relation of prajndpdramitd and updyakausalya 

3.1 The meaning of updyakausalya in chapter of the Asta is, as 

Vetter (p. 506) already observed: the skill to apply the method [of 
salvation] ( = the mysticism of voidness) in such a way that one does 
not reach Nirvana before having become a Buddha oneself and thus 
being able to lead others to liberation, by instructing them in the right 
course {dharma)^^. To be precise: it is not the compassion itself but it is 
the (skill in the) balancing act between entering emptiness and not 
deserting the world with its suffering beings. 


V. 194.29-31: prajfiopdyamahdkaruvdvihdravihdrino. 

K.’s translation of the Lotus Sutra is from A.D. 406 (see Pye, op. cit., 
p. 170; the information there has been borrowed from Sakamoto-Iwamoto, 
Hokekyo [‘Lotus Sutra’] 1 [1962] 412), two years before his translation of the 
Asta (408: see Hikata, p. XV). 

In the Lotus Sutra, updya refers to the doctrines preached by the Buddha, 
like the one about nirvana, being considered as expedients to meet the spiritual 
weakness of people, and being ultimately without truth. updyakauMya is the 
power of the Buddha to skilfully apply these expedients, taking account of the 
different aptitudes of beings (see for instance Pye, op. cit., p.38 and p. 20), 

Chapter numbers always refer to chapters of the Sanskrit version (and the 
sections of T, 227 corresponding with these). 

See above all V. 185.24ff. (R.M. 375): yadd hodhisattvo mahdsattva evam 
cittam abhinirharati, sarvasattvd mamdparityaktdh, mayaite parimocayitavyd iti, 
sunyatdni ca samddhiviinok§aniuk1iam abhinirharati, dnimittam ca samddhivi- 
mok§amukhani abhinirharati, apranihitarn ca samddhivimok^amukham abhinir- 
harati, tadd updyakausalyasamanvdgato hodhisattvo mahdsattvo veditavyah — 
nay am antard bhutakotirn sdksdtkari§yaty aparipurnxiir buddhadharmaih (= T, 
227: 569a25ff.). 
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Now my contention is that, at least in the earlier layers of the Asta, 
this skill is not to be seen as something opposite to prajnaparamita, as 
a counterpoise to it. It is a necessary aspect of the true^^ prajnapdra- 
mitd: without effective care for all beings there can be no question of real 
perfection of insight. The thesis in the first paragraph of chapter XX is 
(in free rendering); If a hodhisattva (someone striving for enlightenment) 
practises perfection of insight, he considers the skavdhas as empty, but 
he shoudn’t just realize emptiness [in the sense that he sinks away in it], 
he should become master of it^^. A few lines further on, too, the faculty 
which enables one not to realize (consummate) emptiness is simply 
called ‘perfection of insight’ In T. 227 it is only much later on, in the 
latter part of the third parable, that the term fang-pien is first men- 
tioned in connection with this faculty^®. The fact that this occurrence 

See for a reference to true and false perfection of insight e.g. V. 123.9-1 1 
(R.M. 249): punar aparam subJiute mdrah pdpiydn sramarmve§endgatya hhedam 
praksepsyati. evam ca navaydnasamprasthitdh kulaputrd vivecayisyanti: imi^d 
prajndpdramitd yam dyusmantah srrivanti. yathd punar mama sutrdgatam sU- 
trapary dpannam, iyam sd praj^pdramitd (= T. 227: 557b8~10). 

V. 183. Iff. (R.M. 370): prajndpdramitdydm hhagavarns caratd bodhisat- 
tvena mahdsattvena katharn sunyatdrn parijayal), kartavyalp, kcdharri vd iunyatdsa- 
mddhih samdpattavyah. bhagavdn aha: iha auhhute hodhiaaJttvena mahdsattvena 
prajndpdramitdydni caratd rupam sunyam iti pratyaveksitavyam. evarri vedand 
sarrijnd samskdrdh vijndnarri sunyam iti pratyaveksitavyam. tathd ca pratyaveksi- 
tavyam avihsiptayd cittasarntatyd yadhd pratyaveksarrmno rupam iti tarn dharma- 
tdm dharmatayd na samanupasyet. tdrjfi ca asamanupasyan dharmatarn na adksdt- 
kurydd bhutakotim (= T. 227: 568cl3— 17) “If, O Lord, a hodhisaUva wishes to 
practise perfection of insight, how then should he master emptiness; how then 
should he enter the samddhi of emptiness? The Buddha declared: Subhuti, if a 
hodhisattva practises perfection of insight, he should consider form as empty. He 
should consider feelings, apperception, dispositions and perception as empty. 
With an undistracted mind he should observe the dharmaB (conceived factors 
of existence), [but] there is nothing to see, nothing to realize.” (for the Chinese 
text see app. n. E). 

V. 183.19 (R.M. 371): ... paripdkasya ayarn kdlahy ndyarn Imlalh sdk^dt- 
kriydyd iti pratyaveksate. prajfidpdramitayd ca parigrhito hhutakotirp na sdk§dt- 
karoti ( = T. 227: 568c23f.) “Now is the time to train, it is not the time to realize 
[i.e. to enter nirvdnxi^. For, I am acting to attain perfection of insight.” (see 
app., n, F). Just before this (c21-22) one reads: “During the time [of concentra- 
tion] the hodhisattva does not give up the qualities contributing to enlighten- 
ment, nor does he put an end to the defilements (dsravas). And why? Because 
this hodhisattva has a deep wholesome root, consisting of great insight (i.e. 
perfection of insight).” (see app., n.G). 

569al7f.: “In the same way, Subhuti, the hodhisattva practises perfection 
of insight. As he is protected by skill in method, he does not realize the highest 
ultimate truth (hhudako^i) , because [fii^t] he wants to perfect his wholesome 
root(s) until the unsurpassed complete enligthenment.” (see app., n. H) = V. 
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is in the context of a parable about a worldly skill (archery), suggests 
that the term is borrowed from daily life, where it was used in connec- 
tion with such worldly skills. This suggestion is corroborated by the 
third parable of chapter XIV, where the term anupayahusala is directly 
used to describe the unskilfulness of a merchant and ship-owner 
Another indication, outside the Asta, is Sn. 321 where a skipper is called 
upayanhu and husala^^. In this simile the wise teacher himself, who is 
equated with the skipper, is described in other terms. ‘Skill in method’ 
stresses the adroitness and mental flexibility which is characteristic of 
perfection of insight and associates perfection of insight with the adroit- 
ness necessary to be successful in the affairs of the world. But the word 
prajnaparamitd itself may also refer to the verbal formulation of this 
higher principle and to the written form of the latter and as such it may 
be the object of veneration 

Already in chapter I it is mentioned as a twin aspect of the hodhi- 
sattva, the great being, which is the person practising prajndpdramitd, 
that he realizes the fact that no beings, saving or saved, exist at all, but 
that nevertheless he should lead them to nirvdna^^. The term updya- 
kausalya is not used in this context. 


185.10: evwni eva subhute hodhisattvo mahdsattvah prajndpdramitdydm car an 
updyakausalyaparigrhitah tdvat tdmparamdm bhutakotim na sdksdtkaroti, ydvan 
na tdni kusalamuldny anuttardyarn samyaksarnbodhau paripakvdni auparipak- 
vdni. 

V. 144. Ilf.: cvam sa sdrthavdho ’nupdyakusalo dausprajnena mahatd artha- 
viyogena samanvdgato bhavisyati, mahatas ca ratndkardt pariMno bhavisyatUi ( = 
T. 227: 560b28f.) ‘‘Because the merchant has no skill in method, he will lose 
many riches and cause his own sorrow and distress.” (see app., n.I). 

Sn. 32 1 f. : yaihd pi ndvam dalham druhitvd, phiyen ’ arittena samangibhuto / 
so tdraye tattJia bahu pi anne, tatrupayannu* kusalo mutimd 1 1 evam pi yo vedagu 
hhdvitatto, hahuasuto Tioti avedhadiiarrmio / so kho pare nijjhapaye pajdnam, 
sotdvadhdnupanisupapanne j I Short a required here by the tuttubha metre [see 
e.g. A. K. Warder, Introduction to Pali, PTS, London ^1974, p.359]; v.l. 
-updya-). Cf. Pye, op. cit. (n. 6), p. 120. 

For instance V. 76,22ff. (R.M. 150—151): atra copdyakausalam sik^itukd- 
mena bodhisattvena mahdsattvena iyam eva prajndpdramitd abhiksnam srotavyd 
udgraMtavyd . . . pariprasnikartavyd, and V. 29.19ff. (R.M. 58): tasmdt tar hi 
kausika yah kascit kulaputro vd kuladuhitd vd imam prajndpdramitdrn likhitvd 
... sthdpayet, ennm ca divydhhih puspadhupa"* ... satkurydt ... (= T. 227: 
542elfF.); also V. 3.31ff., 46.1ff., 118.20fF. (R.M. 6f., 91, 239-240) etc. 

V . 10.25 ff. (R.M. 20): aprameyd mayd sattvdh parinirvdpayitavyd iti, asam- 
khyeyd mayd sattvdh parinirvdpayitavyd iti, na ca te santi yair ye parinirvdpayi- 
tavyd iti (== T. 227: 538c29ff.). 
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In chapter three, perfection of insight is called the source of skill in 
method This is also indicative of skill in method and perfection of 
insight not being independent faculties (which need to be combined). 
Although in this passage, skill in method is associated with compassion 
(anukampd), there is no indication that a balancing act between empti- 
ness and compassion is meant here. It is simply the skill to further a 
number of well known means to spiritual welfare in the world, such as 
the four dhydnas and the four 'immeasurables' {= the brahmaviharas). 

In another passage, in chapter XVI, perfection of insight together 
with skill in method is placed in opposition to three samadhis (i.e. 
sunyatd, dnimitta^^ and apranihita [the wishless]), of which it is stressed 
repeatedly in chapter XX that one should not lose oneself herein And 


V . 38 . 2 f . : tac ca hodhisattvdndm upayahausalyam prajndpdramitanirjdtam 
veditavyam (= T. 227: 543cllf,). 

This typically Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit word is identical with Pali 
animitta. It possibly originated from the condition that animitta was more often 
than not preceded by sunyatd (frequently in the same compound: e.g. V. 
119.33 = R.M. 243), so that, as a result ol sandhi, it was not immediately clear 
what was the quantity of the first u of the word. In the Asta it has completely 
replaced animitta (see for instance V. 184.22, 185.26, 176.21 [R.M. 373, 375, 
356]). It designates a meditative state in which all nimittas have ceased. The 
CPD points out (referring in the first place to As. 223,12-13) that the technical 
meaning of animitta in the Pali scriptures is ^^void o/niccam, sukhaih, atta, i.e. 
Nibbana”. As, 223, 20-21 (in keeping with Pj. II 343 on Sn. 342) further 
specializes it as (the fruit of) aniccdnupassana. In the Pali Sutra’s the general 
meaning of nimitta is ‘characteristic’ or ‘aspect’ (cf. CPD s,v. animitta: “free 
from marks (attributes or characteristics)”). In a more specialized sense it refers 
to ‘notions of judgement’ (for instance in suhhanimitta, for which see i.a. A.N. 
1.3, M.N. 1.26 and Sn. 341-342). Because in the sections of the Asta examined 
by me, nimitta always points to abstract concepts (see e.g. V. 156 = R.M. 312), 
I render it with ‘idea’ (cf. Vetter, loc. cit. [n. 1], p.499: “object of ideation”). 
However, in other texts, e.g. of the Yogacara School, it rather seems to denote 
characteristics conceived as having independent existence and constituting the 
phenomenal world (see L. Schmithatjsen, Der Nirvana- Abschnitt in der Vinis- 
cayasamgrahapT der Yogacarabhumih, Wien 1969, p. 120 [s.v. 67]; here the 
translation “Erscheinung” is used). 

T. 227 (563a2ff.): “Because they were not protected by perfection of 
insight and skill in method (or: the skill in method of perfection of insight), they 
do not grasp at the dharmas anymore, their defilements are gone, and their mind 
has attained liberation. Sariputra, even if a hodhisattva practises the path of 
emptiness, idea-lessness, or ‘non-action’, if he is not protected by perfection of 
insight and skill in method [v. above], he realizes the ultimate reality and takes 
the vehicle of the disciples” (v. n. 37 and see app., n. J). — V . 155.9ff. (R.M. 310) 
has one ‘perfection of insight’ less: te khalu punar ime prajndparamitaya apa- 
rigrhitd updyakausalyena ca virahifd ahhuvan, kim cdpi sariputra etesarri 
hodhisattvdndm asti mdrgah sunyatd vd dnimittacaryd vd apranihitamanasikdrata 
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in chapter XI the Perfection of Insight is placed in opposition to the 
‘deep Sutras’, which probably means Sutras that teach the same samd- 
dhis of emptiness etc.^'^. Thus it seems that these samddhis are not the 
same thing as perfection of insight. 

Only in the Skt. version of chapter XX there are two clauses which 
more or less explicitly make the skill of combining emptiness with 
compassion a faculty apart from perfection of insight. In the first one 
it is stated that [to avoid an untimely consummation of emptiness] 
perfection of insight is to be kept in check and should not be ‘realized’ 
However, a few lines further on, in a passage already discussed above 
a statement close to the opposite is made: held in check by perfection 
of insight one does not consummate the ultimate truth. This time T. 227 
has something which is equivalent to it. 

The second clause relates that although the compassionate hodhisattva 
enters the saniddhi of emptiness and the idea-less and wish-less samd- 
dMs (the ‘doors of liberation’), he does not realize the ultimate truth, on 
the level of the disciples or pratyekahuddhas^'^ ^ because he has at his 
disposal [two] strong assistents in perfection of insight and skill in 
method But it is not completely certain, even here, what the func- 
tional distinction is between perfection of insight and skill in method. 
It is probable that perfection of insight is meant to be responsible for 
the emptiness, and skill in method for the cautiousness guided by 


vd, atha ca punar etair updyakavAalyavikalatvdd bhutakotih sdksdtkrtd, srdvaka- 
hhumau nirjdtdh, na bvddhabhumau. 

^ T. 227 (556cll): “Bodhisattvas having no skill in method reject the 
Perfection of Insight and choose these deep Sutras” (see app., n. K). — V. 
119.28fF. (R.M. 242—243) mentions the three samddhis explicitly (in 119.33f.): 
. . . kim cdpi subhute te§u sutrdntesu sunyatdnimittdpranihitdni bhdsitdni, na 
khalu punar updyakausalyam tatra hodhisattvdndm nhahdsattvdndm dkhydtam. 
... In this passage prajndpdramitd in the first place refers to the Sutra. There- 
fore we can’t be completely sure here that the faculty perfection of insight 
is placed in opposition to the three samddhi^. 

V. 183. 13 f. ; prajndpdramitd ca me parigrMtd bhavisyati^ na ca sdksdtkrteti. 

V. 183.19 (R.M. 371); see n.25. ' 

In the Asta, Srdvakas and pratyekabhuddha^ are people who consider 
themselves enlightened, but have in the eyes of the adherents of the prajndpdra- 
mitd school only a limited form of enlightenment, because they have deserted 
their fellow-beings (cf. e.g. V. 143.21 ff. and V. 194.16fF. [R.M. 287 f. and R.M. 
392 f.]). No distinction between the two can be detected in the Asta. 

V. 184.19ff.: evam eva subhute bodhisattvo mahdsattvah sarvasattvahitdnu- 
kampt . . . kirn cdpi sunyatdm dnimittam apranihitam ca samddhivimoksamu- 
khd7iy avatarati^ na tv eva bhutakotim saksatkaroti, yad uta srdvakabhumau vd 
pratyekabuddhabhumau vd. tat kasya hetoh, taihd hy asya balavattamd drdhatamas 
ca parigrdhakdh, yad uta prajndpdramitd updyakausalyani ca. 
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compassion. However, it might also be that both are responsible for the 
cautiousness. It seems that the source for this latter addition is a simile 
in chapter XIV about an old and sick man. He is not able to rise from 
his bed and walk unless he is supported by two strong men. It’s the 
same with a hodhisattva: he is not able to reach the 'unsurpassable 
complete enlightenment’ [== Buddhahood] unless he is supported by 
perfection of insight and skill in method This passage has, as opposed 
to the one in chapter XX, an equivalent in T. 227, so it seems to belong 
to the older layers of the Sutra. But here, still more, the functional 
distinction between perfection of insight and skill in method is unclear. 
They are together the precondition for reaching Buddhahood, while a 
whole range of conventional Buddhist virtues such as faith (sraddhd) 
and tolerance (ksdnti), is said to be insufficient^^. However, the reason 
for this is not explicitly given here. 

Still one may get the impression from chapter XX, even in K.’s 
version, that 'skill in method’ is something special, distinct from 'per- 
fection of insight’. For, in a long section^^ skill in method is frequently 
mentioned as the faculty accounting for the hodhisattva'^ compassion 
and cautiousness in practising emptiness, the idea-less and the wish- 
less. In contrast, perfection of insight is not mentioned in this section 


V. 145.18—31: tad yatTmpi Tidma suhhute sa eva puruso jiriw . . ., sa ca 
mancdd uttisthet. tarn enam dvau balavantau purumu vdmadaksinahhyam pars- 
vdbhydm svadhydlambitam . . . evam vadetdm: gaccka tvam hhok purusa yendkdn- 
ksasi , . . evam eva subhute yasya bodhisattvasya mahdsattvasya asti sraddhd . . . , 
sa ca prajridpdramitayd anuparigrhito hhavati^ updyakavAalyasamanvdgatas ca 
hhavati. veditavyam etad subhute nayani bodhisattvo mahdsattvo "ntard vyadhvani 
samsatsyati, na vyavasddam dpatsyate, pratibalo ’yam bodhisattvo Tnahdsattvas tat 
sthdnam anuprdpturu yad utdnuttaram samyaksambodhisthaTiam iti ( = T. 227 : 
560c22ff.). 

^ V. 143.24ff.: evam eva subhute kirn, cdpi bodhisattvasya asti sraddhd^ asti 
ksdntih, asti rrtcih, asti chaudah, a,sti vzryam, asty apramadah, asty adhimuktih, 
asti adhydsayah, asti tydgah, asti gauravam, asti prttih, asti pramodyam^ asti 
prasddah,^ asti prema, asty aniksiptadhurcdd anuttardm samyaksambodhim abhi- 
samboddhum; sa ca prajhdpdramitayd updyakausalyeua ca aparigrMto bhavcdi^ 
veditavyam etat suhhute ayam bodhisattvo ’ntard vyadhvani vyavasddam dpatsyata 
iti T. 227: 560bl5fF.). Note that this range does not include maitrl or karund 
(or the like) nor a word for wisdom or insight. 

T. 227: 569a22-c2. The corresponding V. 185.16-187.16 mentions perfec- 
tion of insight twice. 

In probably later texts such as the Basabhumikasutra, upayakausalya 
has become an independent pdramitd (see Basabhumikasutra, ed. J . Kahbeb, 
p. 57 and 63). It is possible that this development was originally initiated by 
this section of the Asta. 
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3.2 There is another point I would like to bring to the fore: viz. that the 
term upayakausalya not only stands for the skill in the balancing act 
between emptiness and compassion, but, in a number of passages, also 
for other aspects of perfection of insight. This means that perfection of 
insight (as a faculty) and skill in method are practically interchange- 
able. In an important passage in chapter I, clarifying statements are 
made about what is real perfection of insight The second half of this 
passage has already been discussed in the above mentioned article by 
Vbtter (loc. cit. [n. 1], p. 502f.). Perfection of insight is contrasted with 
the old concept of prajna in an argument dealing with the five skandha^, 
the elements into which the person was analyzed in early Buddhism. 
This analysis was called prajna (insight) by the ancients. Somewhat 
later, when the hodhisattva ideal, and in connection with it the pdramitd 
doctrine, was developed (see Vetter, loc. cit., p.504), one started to 
consider this prajna as one of the paramitds, i.e. as prajndpdramitd, A 
difference conceived between this prajndpdramitd and prajna in the 
oldest phase of Buddhism, was possibly that the former was associated 
with a more intensive, more continuous form of analysis than was the 
latter. Now the position of the Asta is that the skandha analysis is not 
prajndpdramitd (i.e. not perfection of insight), because it comprises 
a reasoning on the basis of nimittas (characteristics, ideas )^^. Of these 
the Buddha has said that one should not ‘grasp’ them^^, that is to say 
not hypos tatize them nor consider them in any way, however subtle, as 
one’s property. Whoever thinks that the skandha analysis really is 
perfection of insight, is anupdyakusala. Whoever really practises perfec- 
tion of insight does not reason in terms of ‘elements of the person’ and 


V. 6.15ff. (R.M. llff.): saced rupe carati, . . . saced rupanimitte carati^ . , . 
saced rupam nimittam iti carati, . . . saced rupasyotpdde carati, . . . saced rupasya 
nirodhe carati, . . . saced ruparn, sunyam iti carati, nimitte carati. aham cardmtti 
carati, . . . aham hodhisattva iti carati, nimitte carati', aharn hodhisattva iti hy 
upalambha eva sa carati. evam saced vedandydm, sanijwydm, samskdresu, saced 
vijndne carati, nimitte carati . . . sacet punar asyaivarri hhavati, ya evarri carati, sa 
prajndpdramitdydrri carati, sa prajndpdramitdm bhdvayatzti, nimitta eva sa ca- 
rati, ay am hodhisattvo ^nupdyakusalo veditavyah . . . saced . . . hodhisattva mahd- 
sattvo na rupe carati, na rupanimitte carati . . . evam car an hodhisattvo mahdsattvas 
carati prajndpdramitdydm. sa hi carams cardmlti nopaiti, na cardmiti nopaiti, 
car ami ca na cardmi ceti nopaiti, naiva cardmi na na cardmiti nopaiti, . . . tat 
kasya hetor nopaiti, sarvadharma hy anupagatd anupdttdh (= T. 227: 538a 13 ff.). 

^ See n. 32. 

I. a. M.N. 1.269 (= M.N. 1.180, D.N. 1.70, III. 226): manasd dhammarn 
vinndya na nimittaggdhi hoti ndnuvyanjanaggdhi-, see also D.N. III. 249: animittd 
hi kho me cetovimutti bhdvitd hahulikatd ydnikatd vatthukatd anutthitd paricitd 
susamdraddhd. atha ca pana me nimittdnusdri vinndnarp hotiti. 
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does not think "I am a bodhisattva" or "I practise’. Likewise he does not 
think 'I do not practise’ nor ‘I do and I do not practise’ nor T neither 
do nor do not practise’. In other words, one should put the idea of 
practising completely out of one’s mind and be fully and continuously 
alive to the unreality of all supposed entities {dliarmas). 

From the passage, one may deduce that "skill in method’ is the skill to 
choose the right method of salvation, i.e. to know what is real perfection 
of insight. Thus here "skill in method’ means practically the same as 
‘perfection of insight’. 

Now one might ask oneself if the skandha analysis is rejected alto- 
gether as a method of salvation, or only relativized. For this we may 
look at a passage in chapter IV Here it is stated that perfection of 
insight is the guiding principle in practising the six paramitds. The sixth 
of these (the seeing through the dharmas) is explicitly mentioned as one 
of the paramitds that must be guided by prajndpdramitd. The implica- 
tion of this passage is that: 

1. prajiid, as one of the six pdramitda, here as in the aforementioned 
passage, is not considered to be the real prajndpdramitd (probably the 
former is at least meant to include the skandha analysis) and that 

2. this skandha analysis, just as the remaining five paramitds, is ac- 
cepted as means of salvation but at the same time strongly relativized. 
For, by the remark that in the light of perfection of insight, there is no 
difference between the six paramitds, they vaporize as separate prac- 
tices. 

In chapter six, updyakausalya is said to be the power to ‘transform’ 
the enormous quantity of merit accumulated by countless Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas of all three times into "unsurpassable complete enlight- 
ment’, by rejoicing over it, thereby transcending the oppositions and 
divisions {nimittikaroti = vikalpayati) of our world, including those of 


T. 227 (545c24ff.): “The Buddha: KauMka, a hodhisattva practises all six 
pdramitda, [But] if he practises liberality, perfection of insight takes the lead. 
If he observes morality, if he exercizes patience, if he is indefatigably energetic, 
if he enters meditative concentration {dhydnd), if he observes the dharmas, 
perfection of insight takes the lead. A simile: just as all kinds of shapes, all kinds 
of colours, all kinds of leafs, all kinds of flowers and all kinds of fruits of all 
species of trees on JambudvTpa [India] do not differ at all in shadow, likewise 
the five [sicl] pdramitds have no difference in the light of perfection of insight.” 
(see app., n. L). In the corresponding V. 51.13ff. (R.M. lOOf.) updyakausalya is 
added as a kind of synonym of prajndpdramitd: . . . na ca kausika dsdrn sartV^W' 
pdramitdnJdm updyaka%bsalyaparigrh%tdndri[i prajndpdramitdparindmitdndrn, sar-- 
vajnatdparindmitdndm visesah, na ca ndndkaranam upalabhyate. 
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Buddhism Then it is claimed that to be able to practise this skill one 
must constantly study (the text of) the perfection of insight In K/s 
version, somewhat further on, the basis for the great transformation is 
at first referred to by ‘skill in method’ and then by ‘perfection of 
insight 

In another passage in T. 227 panjopolomi-fangpien and panjo-polomi 
are used alternately without distinction of meaning^. Probably here as 
well as in 548b26~28 the compound must be interpreted as ‘the skill in 
method of perfection of insight’. 

A further example is found in chapter XXVII {Skt.)'''h At first it is 
stated that it is in default of skill in method that some hodhisattvas stray 
away from the ‘unsurpassed complete enlightenment’. But then it is 
said that thanks to perfection of insight, one can avoid straying away 
from it. This is also an implicit identification of perfection of insight and 
skill in method. 

Against the tendency, apparently existing in the milieu producing 
the prajnaparamita texts, to separate skill in method from perfection of 
insight an express statement is made in chapter XXV : there the two are 
explicitly identified 

For the remaining occurences of ‘skill in method’, both points of the 
above interpretation are certainly possible, but they are not necessary 
within the context of those passages. 


See V. 75.4ff. (R.M. 147 ff.). Cf. T. 227: 548bl8-29 (corresponding with V. 
76.10-27 [R.M. 150-151]). 

V. 76.22ff. (see n.29). T. 227: 548b25— 29 has no explicit differentiation 
between perfection of insight and skill in method of any kind. 

T. 227 (549a23ff.): “The transformation of this bodhisattva [may] be called 
a great transformation. Through skill in means it surpasses the merit from 
liberality of the bodhisattvas having notions. And why? Because the transforma- 
tion of this bodhisattva is protected by perfection of insight.” (see app., n. M). 

T. 227 (563a23ff.) ; “Sariputra, because he is devoid of perfection of insight 
and skill in method (or: the skill in method of perfection of insight) his fate has 
to be like this. Lord, to my understanding of the Buddha’s words, if a bodhi- 
sattva is devoid of perfection of insight, there is doubt, with regard to unsur- 
passed complete enlightenment, if he will ever fulfil it. For this reason a 
bodhisattva-mahasattva, if he wants to attain unsurpassed complete enlighten- 
ment, must thoroughly practise perfection of insight and skill in method [see 
above].” (see app., n. N). 

V. 232.9-19 (R.M. 469-470). 

V. 211 .20 f. (R.M. 427); tat punah subhute upayakausalyam hodhisattvasya 
mahdsattvasya hatamat. yad uta iyam eva prajri^paramita. The corresponding 
passage in T. 227 (574b 1) states only that skill in method originates from (the) 
perfection of insight. 
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4. Conclusion 

It is true that in the Sanskrit version of the Asta handed down to 
us (especially in the twentieth chapter), there are some traces of a 
tendency to separate skill in method, in the sense of a balancing act 
between entering voidness and standing by compassion, from perfection 
of insight, as an extra requirement, an extra precaution. 

In the relevant passages of KumarajTva’s version however, skill in 
method, in the above mentioned sense, almost exclusively appears to be 
an aspect of perfection of insight, just as another kind of 'skill in 
method’ which is needed to arrive at a real insight in emptiness, at real 
gnosis (discussed above under 3.2). Even the vast majority of occurren- 
ces in the Sanskrit version must or at least may be interpreted in this 
way. 

The most important difference between the terms 'skill in method’ 
and 'perfection of insight’, in the Asta, is probably that the former 
stresses the dynamic aspect of the latter, and that the former only 
designates a mental faculty while the latter may also desginate a verbal 
text (the text of the Asta itself), be it written down or not. 
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Appendix 

Each separate note is to be read from top to bottom and from right to left. 
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DOCTRINE AND ARGUMENT 
IN VUNlNAVlDA BUDDHISM* 

By Claus Oetke, Hamburg 

I 

By dealing in this paper with the special topic of Vijhana\rada- 
Buddhism and with one of the most important texts ascribed to this 
school, namely Vasnbandhu’s VimsatikS, in particular, I intend to 
introduce a genereal theoretical distinction which might improve our 
descriptive equipment for the exploration of philosophical traditions to 
a relevant degree. It appears that this distinction is rooted in the fact 
that intentions of rational beings often are complex and exhibit some 
kind of indeterminacy, the nature of which has yet to be explicated. 

II 

It has often been claimed that the Buddhist school of Vijhanavada 
holds the tenet that the “external world” does not exist, or alterna- 
tively, that moments of consciousness - vijnapti, vijndua - are the only 
fundamental entities which exist in the world. It is also ordinarily 
assumed that a short treatise, entitled Virnsatika and ascribed to the 
famous Buddhist writer Vasubandhu (the Younger), is representative 
of the philosophy of the Vijnanavada-school. However, if one examines 
the argumentation and the train of thought exhibited in this text more 
closely it turns out that there is a difference between the tenet associ- 
ated with VijhanavMa-Buddhism on the one hand and the thesis which 
would best fit the sequence of arguments brought forward in the Virrisa- 
tika on the other. This difference appears quite subtle at first glance, 
but proves to be significant, as soon as one takes the philosophical 
implications into consideration. 

The text of the Virnsatika, which comprises 22 karikas in the edition 
of S. L6vi (Paris 1925) and a vrtti in the form of a prose-commentary on 
the karikas, can be subdivided into five parts and three main sections: 
1 . Statement of the thesis — karika 1.2. Establishment of the possibility 
of the truth of the thesis and refutation of arguments trying to show its 
impossibility — karikas 2—10. 3. Positive arguments for the thesis — 


* Paper read at the Vlllth World Sanskrit Conference, Vienna 1990. 


WZKS 36 (1992) 217-225 
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karikdB 11-15. 4. Demonstration of the accordance of the thesis with 
other tenets which are generally accepted in the world and in Buddhism 
- kdrikds 16-21. 5. Concluding remark regarding the scope and the 
limitation of the treatise - karikd 22. If we subtract the introductory 
and the concluding portions we obtain three sections which represent 
the argumentative part and comprise 20 verses. 

Ill 

The central portion of the work consists in the part which discusses 
the positive arguments for the thesis. It is introduced by a sentence in 
the vrtti which is noteworthy and deserves to be cited. It runs: katJiam 
punar idam pratyetavyam anendhhiprdyena bhagavatd rupddydyatand- 
stitvam uktam na punah santy eva tdni ydni rupddivijnapUndm pratye- 
kam visaylbhavanMi (6, 22) ‘‘But how can it be recognized that the 
Venerable One has spoken about the existence of the dyatanas colour- 
and-shape etc. with this intention, but that those entities which become 
one by one the objects of the cognition of colour-and-shape etc. do not 
exist in reality?” . If we take this remark literally we should expect that 
the following thesis is at stake: 

(T) There are not entities which become the object of cognition. 

The nature of the chain of arguments which follow in the text shows 
that this explication should be mainly correct and might only need an 
additional precision. For the text continues with the attempt to refute 
1. the possibility that things which either are or consist of a plurality 
of entities become the object of cognition (6,25—8,10 [karikd^ 11—14]) 
and 2. the possibility that things are cognized which are one in the sense 
that they neither are nor consist of a plurality of entities (8,11—8,21 
[kdrikd 15]). This is done in such a way that the argumentation proceeds 
in two consecutive steps, the first step consisting in the attempt at 
refuting the cognition of either atoms or things constituted by atoms 
and the second step consisting in the proof that it is impossible to 
assume that the objects of our experience are not divisible into atoms. 

Now, it has to be noted that the argumentation in both parts 
contains references to our everyday experience. The proof of the impos- 
sibility of the non-divisibility of the objects of our experience refers to 
the following facts: a) a stretch of road is covered gradually, not at once, 

b) sometimes the front, but not the back of a material body is perceived, 

c) the elements of collections of things occupy different places, d) 
whether objects are visible or not does not only depend on their colour 
and shape, but also on their spatial extension (tiny water-insects, 
although possessing the same colour and shape as bigger visible ones, 
are not visible to the naked eye). 
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The refutation of the cognition of atoms or things constituted by atoms 
contains the following references to the world of our experience: (i) The 
atoms themselves are not singly perceived by us. (ii) It is not the case 
that all things of our experience possess the size of a single atom and 
there are seeming perceptions of things, (iii) The phenomenon of light 
and shade, that sometimes a part of a material body is in the light of 
the sun and another not, and the fact that not all accumulations of 
atoms have the same size as one single atom, which proves the existence 
of repulsion between atoms, entail that atoms must possess spatial 
parts. 

Seen in the context of these references to ordinary experiences, a 
theorem which represents a specification of the above formulated thesis 
(T) would be the most fitting correlate to the argumentation, namely 
either: 

(Tl) There are no concrete particulars which are the objects of our 
experience - 

or, even more restrictedly: 

(T2) There are no material bodies which are the objects of our experi- 
ence. 

These theorems exhibit the formal scheme: “There are no F-things 
which are G” and since propositions of this form do not logically entail: 
“There are no G’s” or “There are no F-things”, both (Tl) and (T2) do 
not strictly imply either that there are no objects of our experience at 
all or that there are no material bodies or other particulars of a world 
of physical things. In particular, (Tl) and (T2) by themselves do not 
entail the impossibility of the existence of a physical world which is not 
the object of our experience, irrespective of whether at least some of the 
elements of this world are possible objects of the experience of some 
beings different from ourselves or not. 

IV 

From the philosophical point of view, the difference between theo- 
rems like (Tl) or (T2) and the theses ordinarily associated with the 
Vijhanavada-doctrine, namely that material objects do not exist or 
that moments of consciousness are the only particulars there are, is 
crucial. For a stringent derivation of those tenets from (Tl) and (T2) one 
would need an additional premise which must be at least so strong that 
it entails: 

(P) There are no (kinds of) non-mental particulars which are not objects 
of our experience, or: 

(P)*^ There are no (kinds of) physical particulars which are not objects 
of our experience. 
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The difference is also crucial from the aspect of philosophical criti- 
cism. Since (Tl) and (T2), in the same manner as our initial explication 
represented by (T), are compatible with the idea of a physical spatio- 
temporal world and even allow for the possibility of viewing moments 
of consciousness, the allegedly only fundamental particulars acknowl- 
edged in Vijhanavada-Buddhism, as occupants of this world, granted 
that much of a materialism of the mind, we are able to face the problem 
of giving an account of what differentiates moments of consciousness 
ascribed to different subjects or on what principle streams of conscious- 
ness can be differentiated. Or rather, even if not resolvable, the prob- 
lems of differentiation are at least reduced to a crucial degree, if we 
assume theorems which allow for the possibility of a physical world 
existing independently of our experiences instead of theorems which 
entail its absolute non-existence. For the possibility is open to us to base 
the differentiation between the elements of a plurality of streams of 
consciousness on the difference of spatio-temporal location within a 
world the existence of which is given independently of our experiences 
of this world. In view of the fact that the above explicated theorems (T), 
(Tl) and (T2) entail that we do not have an experience of this world, it 
might still be difficult to explain, how we are able to discern between 
different streams of consciousness; but the problem of how it is conceiv- 
able that there are in fact different streams of moments of conscious- 
ness, as the author of the Vimsatika seems to have believed, does not 
appear to be as unsurmountable as it appears under the assumption of 
the total non-existence of a non-mental world. In any case, a philo- 
sophical criticism of the theorems matching the positive argumentation 
of the Virasatika would have to proceed in a way which is quite different 
from the way that might be appropriate if the theses ordinarily ascribed 
to the Vijhanavada-school of Buddhism were at stake. 

V 

Apart from the section which contains the positive arguments the 
remaining portions of the treatise seem equally dedicated to the issue 
as to whether what appears to us as experiences of things existing 
independently of our experiencing them really possesses the character 
it appears to have or not. The thesis of the non-existence of material 
objects or other physical particulars, on the other hand, is not made 
thematic in the treatise, or at least not in a direct way. The objections 
brought forward at the beginning of the Vimsatika are clearly directed 
against the thesis that our experiences are not experiences of independ- 
ently existing objects. They point out certain features of our having 
experiences, like the local and temporal restrictions of the occurrence of 
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experiences of a particular kind, the diversity between the experiences 
of different subjects and the special causal efficacy of particular kinds 
of experiences, which all seem to point at the existence of objects which 
are experienced. 

In one aspect, however, the thesis of the Vimsatika goes further 
than the theorem of the non-existence of non-mental objects. The tenet 
of the non-existence of objects of experiences existing independently of 
the occurrence of experiences involves, as the remarks in the vrtti on 
karika lOcd^ and the remarks on kdrika 21^ show, that even moments 
of consciousness do not function as objects of other moments of con- 
sciousness, although moments of consciousness of one stream can caus- 
ally affect other streams of cognition according to kdrika 18ab and the 
comments thereon as well as kdrika 19 and the corresponding passages 
of the vrtti^. These propositions are not logically implied by the theo- 
rem that no physical world or not material bodies exist. 

VI 

Is it really important to distinguish between the above formulated 
theorems (T) and (Tl) od (T2) and the alleged VijhanavSda-tenets 
concerning the existence of an outer physical world in connection with 
the interpretation of the Vimsatika and other similar texts? I think it 
is. 

Firstly, by making these distinctions it turns out that it is by no 
means obvious what the import of the treatise and the purpose of its 
author are. It is true that the statement made at the beginning of the 
Vimsatika that this world is nothing but mere cognition (vijnapti) 
suggests that the writer of the work intended to deny the existence of 
any mind-independent entities. But on a second glance it emerges that 
even this is not so certain. For the statement could equally well be taken 


^ evam vijnapHmdtrasydpi vijnaptyantaraparikalpitendtmand nairdtmya- 
pravesdt vijnapti'mdtravyavasthdpaTiayd sarvadharrnMrmm nairdtmyapraveso bha^ 
vati na tu tadastitvdpavaddt 1 itaratJid hi vijnapter api vijnaptyantaram arthah 
sydd iti vijuaptimatratvarn na sidhyetarthavaPCtvdd vijnaptiri^m | (6,18--22). 

^ yathd tan nirdbhildpyendtmand hvddhdnarri gocarah j iathd tadajndndt tad 
uhhayam na yathdrtharn vitathapratihhdsatayd grdhyagrdhakavihalpasydpra- 
Mnatvdt I (10,26—28). 

® anyonyddhipatitvenxi vijnaptiniyamo mithah / 18ab / sarvesdrn hi sattvandm 
anyonyavijnaptyddhipatyena mitho vijnapter niyamo hhavodi yathayogam ) . . . 
atah sarntdndntaravijnaptivise^dt sarntdndntare vijfiaptivisesa utpadyate ndrtha- 
visesdt 1 (9,21—23). — maranam paravijhapHvise§dd vikriyd yathd / smrtilopddi- 
kdnye§drri pisdcddimanovasdt // 19 . tcvthd paravijnaptivisesaM^ipatydt pare- 

sdTYh jwitendriyavirodhin% kddd vikriyotpadyate yaya sahha^asarntativiccheda- 
khyanh maranam hhavat%ti veditavyam | (10,8—9). 
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in a sense according to which its scope is restricted to the world of our 
experience and would be equivalent to the tenet that we never have 
experiences of things existing independently of our having experiences 
of them. 

However, it might be more realistic to assume that the author of the 
Vimsatika did not make his statement while being fully aware of the 
difference between this tenet and the one, often associated with the 
Vijhanavada-school, which implies the non-existence of any mind- 
independent world. It is even conceivable that the writer of the treatise 
would have been prone to regard the proof regarding our experiences as 
an adequate means for establishing the thesis that no world of mind- 
independent things exists at all. But even if this would be so, the 
distinctions do not lose their relevance. For it is one thing to engage in 
the task of bringing forward arguments for the non-existence of a 
mind-independent physical world and another thing to adduce argu- 
ments aimed at proving that what appears to us as experiences of 
independently existing objects does not have the nature we assume of 
it and to believe that the former follows from the latter. Similarly, it is 
one thing to be aware of the difference between the theorems of the 
non-existence of a mind-independent physical world and the non- 
existence of experiences we have of such a world and seeing their 
non-equivalence and another thing not to be aware of the difference or 
to ignore the non -equivalence. 

I do not see, why it should be of any advantage to blur such 
distinctions in the context of a description of a philosophical tradition. 
Vagueness and indeterminacy of beliefs or intentions should have the 
same right of being considered as constituting possible characteristics of 
a philosophical doctrine or a tradition and as falling within the scope of 
the description of the hermeneutical disciplines as what has been said, 
believed and intended or feared, hoped, desired etc. Therefore the 
consideration that the author of the Vimsatika, or the authors of similar 
texts, might not have had a clear grasp of the difference of the theorems 
distinguished by us above, does by no means provide a convincing 
argument in order to justify the description of the work as a treatise 
dedicated to establish the non-existence of the '""outer- world” as ade- 
quate. Since the same description could equally fit cases where beliefs 
and intentions are not vague and indeterminate to the same degree, the 
acceptance of that description and of the argument for its adequacy 
would amount to accepting that differences in vagueness and determi- 
nacy should not be reflected in our descriptions, as it is usually the case 
in the conventional practice till now. But at least one possible way of 
making the description of philosophical doctrines or traditions sensitive 
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to differences of determinacy would be to distinguish between the 
different theses and theorems falling into the range of beliefs, intentions 
or other propositional attitudes. An advantage of this method lies in 
that it dissects different components and enhances the chances to 
discover and identify the most valuable ingredients of cultural tradi- 
tions. If we proceed in this way in the case of Vasubandhu’s Vimsatika 
we should consider the theorem that our experiences are not experiences 
of independently existing objects as part of the objective pursued in and 
by this work in the same manner as the theorem that there are no 
experiences of independently existing objects at all and possibly the 
theorem that no world of mind-independent particulars exists. 

VII 

We might say that Vasubandhu in the Vimsatika aimed at proving 
that our experiences are not experiences of material objects existing 
independently of our experiencing them. Surely, we do not find pre- 
cisely this formulation anywhere in the text. Therefore it is necessary 
to get clear about the idiom ‘to aim at proving something’ and some 
remarks concerning the sentence-scheme ‘X aims at 0-mg Y’ seem 
appropriate. 

I want to claim that this phrase should be used in a way which 
exhibits two features that are peculiar to the non-metaphorical use of 
the verbal phrase ‘to aim at’. Used non-metaphorically, ‘to aim at’ 
refers to the envisaging of a target when shooting. In this case, two 
features are involved which attain importance in our context. 

Firstly, the fact that somebody envisages something as a target does 
not imply that he is able to give an adequate description of the object 
envisaged. Other subjects, which possibly do not have similar inten- 
tions at all, might be in a much better position to describe the thing 
aimed at correctly. Secondly, aiming at must not necessarily mean that 
just one particular object is envisaged. Apart from cases in which 
somebody consciously intends to “kill two birds with one stone”, the 
aim might not be restricted to one particular object, because either the 
intentions of the aiming person waver or the aim is not clearly deter- 
mined at all, only a particular group of objects or some region or 
direction being envisaged. 

Transposed to the case of philosophical reasoning this would mean 
that we, when we describe something as being aimed at, do not have to 
expect that formulations synonymous with the ones we use in de- 
scribing what is aimed at are to be found in the texts under investiga- 
tion. We must not even demand that the subject to which we ascribe 
corresponding intentions would be in a position to give equivalent 
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descriptions. Nevertheless, the arbitrariness in this field is restricted by 
the net of beliefs, intentions and other propositional attitudes hyposta- 
tized for the respective subject which determine what he rationally 
could believe, intend etc. (for some further details on this point cf. 
Gabeth Evans, The Varieties of Reference, p. 129-132). It should, 
furthermore, not be regarded as certain that in cases of aiming at 
arguing for or proving something the object aimed at must always be 
exhaustively described by just one particular theorem. If we adopt the 
policy of mirroring indeterminacy or vagueness by using a plurality of 
propositions in the description, we would rather generally have to 
reckon with several theorems in order to cover the range of what is 
aimed at in a non-definitive manner. 

Descriptions of what is aimed at in a text or by an author constitute 
a level of text-interpretation of its own. The stated characteristics of the 
sentence-scheme ‘X aims at 0-ing Y’ imply that to classify something 
as being aimed at is not a purely psychological matter. Although 
text-interpretation can also consist in the identification of thoughts, 
intentions or other propositional attitudes which an author actually 
grasped, pursued or was aware of, investigations into what is aimed at 
do not belong to a field the statements of which possess a psychological 
backing of this kind. There are more indirect connections with psycho- 
logical states in that features of descriptions might mirror features of 
psychological states, if e.g. the proposal were adopted that indetermi- 
nacies of intentions should be mapped on pluralities of propositions in 
the description; but, as expounded above, the propositions themselves 
must not be intentional objects of the subjects in question. The task of 
describing what is aimed at is also different from the task of exploring 
objective properties of theorems acknowledged by an author as true or 
of the doctrines of philosophical schools, explorations into what they 
logically entail, what is incompatible with them etc. Granted that 
questions of the latter kind are equally justified in the context of 
text-interpretation, we would have to distinguish investigations into 
what is aimed at from both identifications of psychological states or 
events and inquiries of objective, in particular logical, properties of 
what has been stated, believed, suggested etc. Accordingly, interpreta- 
tions of texts can be pursued under a perspective which is neither purely 
‘^psychological” , nor purely “logical”, but constitutes a third, indepen- 
dent level of its own. 


VIII 

It should not be withheld, however, that the idea of a level of 
interpretation which aspires at describing the objective of intentions in 
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a way which might not have been accessible to the intending subject 
himself, is not free from philosophical intricacies. To be sure, there is no 
general problem with the description of intentional objects in a trans- 
parent manner. This is so, because de-rc-descriptions of what is aimed 
at or intended by a subject are firmly rooted in our ordinary linguistic 
practice. In the case of non-metaphorical uses of ‘aiming at’ for exam- 
ple, descriptions of the object aimed at can be easily given from our own 
perspective or from a perspective (and involving informations) which 
might not be accessible to the subject concerned, because we might be 
in the possession of knowledge concerning some material body or some 
other spatio-temporal object which the other subject does not have. 

The use of de-re-descriptions involving exclusive knowledge of the 
describing person appears intelligible as long as we are entitled to 
assume the existence of an object which possesses characteristics which 
are given independently of its functioning as the objective of some 
particular intentional acts. For on this condition surplus of knowledge 
of one subject with respect to another can be explained by the fact that 
there is an objective nature of some object which can be differently 
grasped by different subjects. But how do we have to understand the 
matter in cases of the metaphorical uses of ‘aiming at’l The situation 
with respect to somebody’s aiming at proving or disproving theses or 
theorems could surely be regarded as analogous to the case of some- 
body’s aiming at hitting a tree, if we hypostatized objective entities 
with an objective nature as intentional objects in both cases. But it is 
equally obvious that this would urge us towards the acceptance of 
abstract entities like theorems, propositions or other kinds of things 
that can function as objects of intentions with corresponding ontologi- 
cal consequences. Otherwise, we should explore possibilities of making 
talk about the objectives of intentions which is based on our exclusive 
perspective intelligible without assuming a perfect analogy between all 
forms of ‘aiming at’. In this way the philosophical problem of the 
existence of abstract entities attains a relevance for the theoretical 
foundations of hermeneutics and text interpretation. 




BUDDHIST SIDDHANTA IN THE KALACAKRA TANTRA 
By John Newman, Sarasota, Florida 

The hallmark of the last phase of Indian Buddhism is a synthesis of 
Vajrayana mysticism with the philosophical theories of Madhyamaka 
and Yogacara. Indeed, the Mahayana philosophers of this period prac- 
ticed the Vajrayana, and the Vajrayana literature itself is permeated 
with Madhyamaka and Yogacara ideas. Nevertheless, Buddhist tantric 
literature has been largely neglected as a source for the history of Indian 
philosophy. 

Within the vast ocean of Indian Buddhist tantric literature the 
Kalacakra Tantra stands out as an especially worthwhile object of 
study. From the point of view of the history of philosophy the Kalaca- 
kra is best known as the main tantric canonical source for the Tibetan 
gzan stoh theory elaborated by Dol po pa Ses rab rgyal mtshan. A study 
of the Indian Kalacakra literature in light of the Tibetan gzan stoh j rah 
stoh controversy remains an important desideratum in the field of 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhist philosophy. However, such an extensive under- 
taking must be left for the future - here we are concerned with less 
ethereal matters. 

The &rT Kalacakra (§K) and its commentary the Vimalaprabha 
(VP) are our two chief textual sources for the theory and practice of the 
Kalacakra system - together they form an esoteric encyclopedia^. 
Although philosophical issues are dealt with in passing throughout 
these texts, the concluding portions of their second chapters are spe- 
cifically devoted to Buddhist and non-Buddhist doxography. 

VP II.7. 161-180, which comments on SK 11.161-180^, is entitled 
svaparadarsananyayavicaramahoddesa, “A Logical Examination of Our 

' For the mythology and history of the Kalacakra literature see; Newman 
1985 and 1987ab. In brief, the tradition says the Buddha taught the Paramadi- 
buddha (the KSlacakra mulatanira, also called the Adibuddha) at the request 
of Dharmaraja Sueandra of Sambhala. Sueandra’s descendant KalkT Manjusn 
Yasas condensed the mulatantra into a laghutantra redaction entitled 8rT Kala- 
cakra. Yasas’ son KalkT PundarTka wrote the Vimalaprabha commentary on 
the SrT KSlacakra. I believe all of these texts were in fact written in North India 
around the beginning of the 11th century. The §K and VP contain a year that 
can be calculated as 1012-13 or 1027 CE (Newman 1987a; 100, n. 24). 

® SK is cited according to pataJa and verse. VP is cited according to patala 
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Own and Others’ Views”. An outline of the contents of this portion of 
the Tantra will help to contextualize the discussion that follows: 

161 — tathdgatamata (Buddhism) 

162ab — brahmamata (Mimarpsa) 

162cd - vaisnavamata 
163 — sivamata 
164ab — lokayatamata 
164cd ~~ tayimata (Islam) ^ 

165 ksapaT^kamata (Jainism) 

166-167 - Refutation of brahma-, vaisnava-, and lavaramata 

168 — Refutation of lavaramata 

169 - Refutation of an independent creator 

170 - pratityotpada (i.e., pratXtyasamutpada) 

171 - Refutation of Mman 

172 - Statement of the Buddha 

173 - Refutation of t^aibhdaika-, sautrdntika- , and yogdcdramata, i.e., 

Bauddhasiddhanta 

174 - mlecchatdyin (Muslim) rejection of karman 

175 - Refutation of cMrvdka, i.e., lokayatamata 

176 - Refutation of ksapanakamata 

177-179 - Precept of Adibuddha Bhagavant Kalacakra 
180 - Suryaratha’s homage. 

This essay focuses on a series of quotations imbedded in VP II. 7. 173, 
the comment on SK 11.173 that presents Buddhist siddhdnta. The 
quotations consist of eight kdrikas in the anustubh metre that can be 
divided according to subject matter into four pairs of verses. The pairs 
treat in sequence the four schools of Indian Buddhist philosophy: 
Vaibhasika, SautrSntika, Yogacara, and Madhyamaka. The eight 
verses are intended to serve as a brief mnemonic outline of the four 
schools’ metaphysics, ontology, and epistemology. An edition of the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of these verses as they appear in the VP is 
given at the end of this article. 

In his annotations to VP (T) Bu ston Rin chen grub makes the 
following comment: slob dpon dry a de bas mdzad pa'i grub mtha'i rnam 
dbye ye sea snin po kun las btus pa las grub mtka "i tshigs bead ’di mama 
gsuhs snan “These verses on siddhdnta appear to be taught from the 

and uddesa of VP, and verse of §K. Citations give the numbering of VP (S) U, 
which occasionally differs from some Indian manuscripts and the Tibetan 
version. 

^ The mlecchadharma (i.e., Islam) of the Tayin (“Tajiks”) is frequently 
referred to in the Kalacakra literature. I am currently working on a study of 
this topic. 
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doxography composed by Acarya Aryadeva - the Jnsinasarasamiic- 
caya”"^. And in fact the eight verses are almost identical to Jhanasara- 
samiiccaya (JSS) 21-28. The Tibetan text of JSS 21-28 and its com- 
mentary the Jhanasarasamuccayanibandhana (JSSN) of Bhadra- 
bodhi^ have been critically edited and translated into French by 
Katsijmi Mimaki (1976 : 183-207). Another text in the Kalacakra 
corpus, the Pradarsananumatoddesaparlksanama (Pra), also contains 
these eight verses®. The same eight verses, with slight modifications, 
are styled the Sugatamatavibhahgakarika (SMVK) and attributed to 
Jitari in the Tanjur. Jitari wrote a lengthy commentary on the SMVK 
entitled the Sugatamatavibhahgabhasya (SMVBh), the Tibetan text of 
which has been edited by KenjO Shirasaki (1984-1987)^. 

There are three significant variae lectiones among the different recen- 
sions of the eight verses (see the edition given below): 

3a - Sahara^ (JSS [T], SSN [T], VP [S] B & [T], Pra) 
vs. svakara (VP [S] U, SMVK [T], SMVBh [T], TBh^) 

6a - ^grahakanirmuktam (JSS [T], SSN [T], VP [T], Pra, SMVK [T], 
TBh, SS) 

vs. ^ grahakavaidhuryat (VP [S], SMVBh [T]) 

7b - paramarthikam (JSS [T], SSN [T], SMVK [T], TBh, SS) 
vs. paramdrthasat (VP [S] & [T], Pra, SMVBh [T]). 


^ VP also quotes two other verses that appear in the JSS: (1) tapac cheddc 
ca nika§dt suvarnam iva panditaih j parlk§ya bhiksavo grakyarfi madvaco na tu 
gauravdt / / (JSS 31), VP (S) B 191b7 (comment on VP V.3.127); cf. Newman 
1987b: 473f. and Yamaguchi 1944: 327. The VP introduces this verse with 
bhagavdn aha, so it is held to be buddhavacaTui. According to Bu ston’s annota- 
tions to VP (T), it is drawn from the Ghana vyuhasutra. This verse also appears 
in Santaraksita’s Tattvasahgraha 3587. N.B.: In VP (S) B pada a reads: tdpdc 
cheddn nikasat; I have adopted the reading of the Tattvasahgraha. — (2) yena 
yena hi bhdvena manah, sainyujyate nrndm / tena tanmayatdm ydti visvarupo 
manir yaiha / / (JSS 37), VP (S) U 256.4r-5; Yamaguchi 1944: 339. This verse 
appears in the introduction to VP II.7. It is also quoted in Padmavajra’s 
Advayavivaranaprajhopayaviniscayasiddhi 217.19-20. Sarrivarodaya 31.31 is 
identical except that it inserts devt between pddas c and d, against the metre. 

® Scholars generally refer to this author as “Bodhibhadra” . However, the 
colophons to P 2081, 4608, and 5004 all contain the form “Bhadrabodhi”. 

^ Pra is attributed to KalkT MahjusrT Yasas, the redactor of the SK. It is 
related to the doxography in §K 11.161—180 and VP II.7. 161-1 80. 

I am grateful to Prof. Shirasaki for kindly sending me a copy of his study 
of SMVBh. 

® Portions of the eight verses also appear in the Tarkabhasa (TBh) of 
Moksakaragupta, the Subhasitasahgraha (SS), and other texts - see the sources 
for the Sanskrit text below. 
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These variants show that authors felt free to subtly alter the text of the 
eight verses. 

The relationships among the JSS, JSSN, VP, Pra, SMVK, and 
SMVBh can be diagrammed as follows: 


JSS 



The JSSN, VP, Pra, and SMVBh were all composed around the 
beginning of the 11th century, and their authors were all vajracaryas. 
This indicates that the tan trie masters of this period found JSS 21-28 
to be a particularly authoritative and convenient outline of the four 
schools of Buddhist philosophy. It also shows that although they con- 
sidered the Madhyamaka view to be the Buddha’s nitartha, they valued 
knowledge of the “lower” schools of philosophy as well. To assist in 
further study of this formulation of Buddhist siddhanta we offer an 
edition of the Vimalaprabha version of these verses. 

Vaibhasika 

1. akmam dvau nirodhau ca nityam tray am asamskrtam / 
samskrtam ksanikam sarvam dtTnasunyam akartrkam // (JSS 21) 

/ Tiam mkha ’ dan ni ^gog pa gnis / / 'dus ma by as gsum rtag pa ste / 
/ dtes byas thams cad skad cig ma / / bdag gis stmi zin byed po med / 

2. aksaja dhir anakdra saksdd veddiiusancayam / 

sydt kdsm%ramatdmbhodhivaibJidsikamatam matam j j (JSS 22) 

[(b) VP (S) U: vettyanusancayam — (q) VP (S) B 211bl: satkasmiramatambhodha*]^ 
I dban skyea bio ni rnam med kyis / / phra rob bsags pa duos su rig / 
/ kJm che % gzun gi cJiu gter gyi / / bye brag smra ba % giun dod 'gyur / 
[(a) P; rnam med kyi — (c) Pra: kha che^ 

Sautrantika 

3. sdkdrajndnajanakd drsyd nendriyagocardh / 
vandhydsutasamam vyoma nirodhau vyomasannibhau / / (JSS 23) 

[(a) VP (S) U, SMVK (T), SMVBh (T), TBh: svakara’^; JSS (T): / ses pa rnam pa 
teas pa skye / ~ (b) VP (S) U: tendriya^} 

I ses pa> mam bcas skyed byed ni / / dbah poH spyod yul snah ba min / 

/ nam mkha" mo gsam bu dan mtshuhs / 

/ 9^9 nam mkha" biin / 

[(a) D: ses pa rnams bcas; P: ses pa rnam bead. Pra: bskyed byed ni — (c) Pra: 
/ mo sam bii dan nam mkhar mtshuns / — (d) Pra: / 'gog pa'n nam mkhar mtshuns 
pa"o j ] 
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4. samskdra na jaddh santi traikdlydnugamo na ca / 

asad apratigham rupam iti sautrdntikd viduh jj (JSS 24) 

[(c) VP (S) B: apTatigha^\ 

I du hyed hems po yod mxi yin / / dijts gsum rjes 'gro dag kyan med j 
I thogs pa med pa"i gzugs yod min j j zes pa mdo sde pa yis rig / 

[(a) Bu: bem po - (b) Pra: / dns gsum rjes su 'gro ba’n med /] 

YogacSra 

5. na sann avayavl ndma na santah paramdruxvaJi j 
pratibhdso nirdlambaJi svapndnubhavasannibhah // (JSS 25) 

[(a) TBh 68.12: dvayavl - (b) TBh 68.12: santi] 

I yan lag can zes hya ba med / / pJira rah rdul rnams yod pa min j 
I rmi lam nams su myon ba bzin / / dmigs pa med par rob tu snan / 
[(a) Pra: cha sas can ~ (c) Pra: / sgyu ma rmi lam nes mthon bzin /] 

6. grdhyagrdhakavaidhurydd vijrmnam paramdrthasat^ / 
yogdcdramutdmbhodhipdragair iti giyate / / (JSS 26) 

[(a) JSS (T), SMVK (T), TBh: ""grahakanirmuktam; SS: "" grdhakavinirmuktam] 

I gzun dan dzin pa mam grol ha% / / rnam par ses pa don dam yod / 

/ ces pa rnal *byor spyod pa"i gzun j 

/ rgya mtsho’i pha. rol phyin rnams sgrogsj 

[(d) P(a): rgya mtsho. Bu: sgrog] 

Madhyamaka 

7. nestarn tad api dhirdnarri vijndnam paramdrthasat j 
ekdnekasvahhdvena^ viyogdd gagandhjavat / / (JSS 27) 

[(b) JSS (T), SMVK (T), TBh, SS: pdrarrmrthikam ~ (cd) cf. Madhyamakalahka- 
rakSLrika led: ekdnekasvabhdvena viyogdt pratibimbavat / /] 

/ rnam par ses pa don dam yod j j de yan mhhas rnams mi ’dod de / 

/ geig dan du ma*i ran bzin dan / / hral bos nam mkha% padma bzin / 
[(ab) Pra: / rnam sas de yan dan dam du f f yod par mkhas rnams mi 'dod de /] 

8. na san ndsan na sadasan na cdpy anubhayatmakam / 
catuskotivinirmuktam tattvarp mddhyamika viduh // (JSS 28) 

[(a) == MulamadhyamakakSrika 1. 7a, Aeintyastava 9c, Stinyatasaptati 32c - 
(b) Sarvasiddhantasangraha III. 7b: na cohhahhydrn vilaksanam — (c) cf. Acint- 
yastava 23a] 

/ yod min med min yod med min / / gnis ka"i bdag nid min pa'n min / 

/ mtha ' bzi rnam par grol ha yi f j de nid dbu ma pa yis rig j 
[(b) P & Bu: gni ga*i\ Pra: gni ha% — (c) P: nmm par gro ba yis] 

Sources for the Sanskrit Text 

Verses 1-8: (1) VP (S) U 266-267 (vv. 1-8) - (2) VP (S) B 92b5-6 (vv. 
1-4); 92b7-93al (vv. 5-6); 93a6 (vv. 7-8); 211bl (v.2). 

^ An interesting reworking of 6ab & 7c is found in the Jhanasrimitraniban- 
dhavali (p. 435), already noted by Kajiyama 1966: 147, n. 142: grahyagrahaka- 
vaidhuryad vijnanurn paramarthasat / ekanekaviyogena vijnanasyapi sunyata //. 
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Verses 1, 3ab, 5, 6ab, 7: TBh 61.1-2, 63.15-16 (v. 1); 63.19 (v. 3ab); 
68.12-13 (v. 5); 69.4 (v, 6ab); 70.4-5 (v.7) [all as cited by Mimaki 1976: 
186, 188]. 

Verses 6-8: SS 389.5-10 (vv. 6-8) [attributed to Sarahapada]. 

Verse 8: Bodhicary avatar apanjika 174.11-12 and Sarvasiddhantasan- 
graha III. 7 [both as cited by Mimaki 1976: 188]; Tattvaratnavall 
19.21-22. 

Sources for the Tibetan Text 

D: Sde dge mtshal par bka’ ’gyur, Bri med ’od SrT 196b3-5, 197al~2, 
197b4-5 = Sde dge bstan ’gyur, Rgyud Da 25b3~5, 26al~2, 26b4-5 
[blocks are identical for text]. 

P: Peking bstan ’gyur, Rgyud ’grel Ka 221b2-5, 222al— 3, 223a2-4 
[repeats text of vv. 5 & 6], 224al-3. 

Bu: Bu ston Rin chen grub Bka’ ’bum, Kha 1 10a6— 1 10b3, 1 10b7— 1 1 la2, 
112a3-4 [see VP (T)]. 

Pra: PradarsananumatoddesaparTksanama, Peking bstan ’gyur, Rgyud 
’grel Pu 41b3-42al. 
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ANZEIGEN 


Gonda, Jan: Selected Studies. Presented to the author by the Department of 
Indology, Utrecht University. Volume VI, Part 1-2. Leiden - New York - 
Kobenhavn - Koln: E. J. Brill, 1991. xxiv + 542p., x + 581p. Hfi. 550 
Zum siebzigsten Geburtstag von Jan Gonda (14. 4. 1905 - 28. 7, 1991 [s. den 
Nachruf von H. W. Bodewxtz, II J 34 (1991) 281-286]) erschienen fiinf Bande 
Kleiner Schriften, die Arbeiten bis in das Jahr 1970 enthalten (s. die Rezz. in 
JAOS 97 [1977] 242f., ZDMG 127 [1977] 216f. und OLZ 75 [1980] 68-70). Diese 
eindrucksvolle Reihe wird nun erganzt und abgeschlossen durch zwei weitere 
umfangreiehe Bande, die von der ungebrochenen Schaffenskraft des Verf. bis zu 
seinem Tode zeugen. Im Gegensatz zu den ersten fiinf Banden sind nun die 
Aufsatze, die iiberwiegend vedischen Themen gewidmet sind, nicht mehr nach 
Sachgruppen, sondern chronologisch geordnet. Zugleich wird die Bibliographic 
von J. Gonda, die in der Festschrift ,India Maior' (Leiden 1972) erschienen ist, 
von D. Heilijgers vervolistandigt. Zusammen mit den noch im Druck befind- 
lichen Arbeiten ergeben sich immerhin insgesamt 720 Eintrage, Dabei wird man 
bedauern, daB die Bibliographie nicht an einer Stelle vereinigt worden ist. 
Weitaus schmerzlicher vermiBt man jedoch in alien Btoden Indizes, die als 
Wegweiser durch die nicht selten verschlungenen Pfade dieser Materialmasse 
ungemein hilfreich sein konnten. Vielleicht laBt sich das in einem siebenten 
Band, der auch die heute noch unverbffentlichten Schriften enthalten konnte, 
naehholen. Zunachst aber gebuhrt Henk W. Bodewitz Dank dafiir, daB er, wie 
aus dem Vorwort ersichtlich, den vorliegenden Band gestaltet hat. 

0. V. Hintiber 


Roth, Heinrich: The Sanskrit Orammar and Manuscripts of Father Heinrich 
Roth S.J. (1620-1668). Facsimile Edition of Biblioteca Nazionale, Rome, 
Mss. Or. 171 and 172 with an Introduction by Arnulf Camps and Jean- 
Claude Muller. Leiden - New York - Kobenhavn - Koln: E. J. Brill, 1988. 
25p., 48 + 34 fol. Hfi. 140,-. 

Hatte es trotz der Briider Schlegel, Friedrich Riickerts, Franz Bopps und 
anderer noch eines weiteren Beweises dafiir bedurft, daB der Same der indologi- 
schen Forschung in der deutschen Gelehrsamkeit schon friih einen besonderen 
Boden fand, so konnte man meinen, er ware durch die bisher nur aus sekunda- 
ren Berichten bekannte, nun aber als Faksimile reproduzierte Grammatik des 
deutschen Jesuiten Heinrich Roth aus Dillingen endgultig erbracht. R. war der 
erste Europaer, der eine Sanskrit-Grammatik verfaBte. Die Gelegenheit dazu 
hatte er als Missionar in Agra zwischen 1660 und 1662. Doch was nach dem 
AbschluB dieser Arbeit folgte, ist die aufregende Geschichte einer Handschrift, 
deren Drucklegung wahrend mehr als 300 Jahren scheiterte, einer Handschrift, 
die, mehrmals verloren und wieder entdeckt geglaubt, iiber den Tod so manch 
eines bemiihten Geiehrten hinaus sich stets ihrer Herausgabe entzog, bis es A. 
Camps in 20 schicksalshaften Jahren des Ringens schlieBlich doch gelang, die 
Widerspenstige (Ms. Orientali 171 der Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rom) zu 
zahmen. 

Camps hatte R.s Manuskript im Jahre 1967, nachdem es seit 1800 als 
verschollen gait, in Rom aufspiiren konnen. Dennoch muBte man bis 1988 
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warten, um dieses fruheste Zeugnis der ersten griindlichen Durchdringung der 
Grammatik des Sanskrit diirch einen Europaer in Htoden halten zu konnen. 
Geschichte nnd Inhalt dieser Handschrift sowie zweier Sanskrit-Texte (Ms. 
Orientali 172) aus R.s Besitz beschreiben und dokumentieren drei in die Edition 
einleitende Essays sowie eine Bibliographie. 

R., der - wohl auf der Grundlage des Sarasvatavyakarana, zweifellos aber 
in einer einheimisehen Tradition - seeks Jahre Unterricht bei einem Pandit 
nabm, hatte sein Werk, die „Grammaticca Linguae Sanscretanae Brahmanum 
Indiae Orientalis“, in funf Kapitel gegliedert: „Caput Im Be Orthographia‘^ 
(foi. 3-11), „Caput 2m Be Beclinationibus Nominum^ (12-21), „Caput 3m Be 
Coniugationibus Verborum“ (22-360, „Caput 4m Be Verbalibus seu krdam- 
tah'’* (36^-41), „Caput 5m Be Syntax! huius Linguae^ (42-470- 

Bas zweite Manuskript von R. enthalt VenTdattas Paheatattvaprakasa und 
Sadanandas Vedantasara. Beide Texte sind ebenfalls als Faksimilia beigegeben 
(fob 1-17, 18-34). Sie wurden von R. teilweise recht ausfuhrlich glossiert, was 
deutlich macht, dalJ er es zu einem griindlichen Verstandnis zumindest dieses 
Kosa und SSstra gebracht baben muBte - wenn auch mit der Intention einer 
missionarisch erfolgreichen „Bisputation mit den Heyden und Brachman- 
nern“. Boch die Herausgabe auch dieser Texte empfahl sieh nicht nur aus 
missions- und wissenschaftsgeschichtlicher Sicht, sondem auch deshalb, weil 
die beiden sehr genau kopierten Manuskripte eine beachtliche zeitliche Nahe zur 
Abfassung der Originale beanspruehen konnen (der Abstand zu VenTdatta 
betragt nur ca. 16 Jahre, der zu SadSnanda etwa 170). Bas vorliegende Werk 
birgt daher auch vorziigliches Quellenmaterial fur klinftige Editionen des Pan- 
cat attvaprakSsa und des VedantasSra. 

W. Slaje 


Bollee, Willem B.: Materials for an Edition and Study of the Pin4(i~ CL'nd Oha- 
N ijjuttis of the Svetdmhara Jain Tradition. [Beitrage zur Siidasienforschung, 
Bd. 142]. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1991. XV -h 160p. BM 38, 

B. setzt mit diesem sorgfaltig gearbeiteten, druckfehlerarmen Band sein 
hilfreiches Bemiihen fort, dureh die Bereitstellung von Pada-Indizes (samt 
deren rucklaufiger Anordnung) die philologische Untersuchung mittelindischer 
inetrisch verfaBter Werke zu erleichtern. Geschlossene Wiedergaben der beiden 
hi(‘r vorgelegten, im wesentlichen auf der Grundlage der seiten gewordenen 
iiidischen Pothl-Brucke (SrTmadBronacaryasutritavrttibhusita srlmatl Ogha- 
niryuktih. Surat 1957 und SrTmadBhadrabahusvamipranlta sabhasya srTman- 
Malayagiryacaryavivrtta snPindaniryuktih. Bombay 1918 = Surat 1958) er- 
stellten Texte sollen als zweiter Teil folgen. 

Es handelt sieh um 1134 Strop hen der Ohanijjutti (davon werden 322 in der 
Tradition als Bhasya gezahlt) und 717 der Pindanijjutti (davon 46 Bhasya), zu 
denen jeweils noch einige sog. pra^^^p^a-Strophen treten. Zwar diirften die 
Oghaniryukti, eine elaborierte Barlegung einer komplexen Monchsregel, und 
die Piiidaniryukti mit ihren ganz besonders spezialisierten Speiseregeln als 
Einzelwerke nur die Aufmerksamkeit weniger beanspruehen; doch bilden sie im 
Gesamtzusammenhang der disziplinaren Jaina-Schriften und der teilweise pa- 
rallel laufenden tJberlieferungen der beiden anderen indischen Hochreligionen 
wichtige Fixpunkte, die immer wieder das Interesse am direkten Textvergleich 
herausfordern werden, 

Bisher standen zum Xaehschlagen allenfalls der PratTka-Index der Agamo- 
daya Samiti von 1928, der auch die Strophenanfange von Nandi, Anuogadara, 
Avassayanijjutti, Basaveyaliya und XJttarajjhayana (jeweils mit Nijjutti) ent- 
halt, und die in Berlin angelegte Konkordanz der Strophen des Jaina-Kanons 
(s. Ch. TbifIthT, The Jaina Concordance in Berlin - A Bibliographical Report. 
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In: Studien zum Jainismus und Buddhismus. Gs. L. Aisdorf. Wiesbaden 1981, 
p. 301—329) znr Verfiigung. 

Abgesehen von seltenen Anustubh-Strophen, die als Zitate zn betraehten 
sind, li^gt ansschlieBlich das Arya-Metrum vor. Die regelmaBig auftretende 
Zasur (d.h. Wortende oder Kompositionsfuge) nach dem 3. gana gestattet die 
Aufteilnng der beiden Halbstrophen der Arya in padas, Wahrend nur sehr 
wenige Halbstrophen scheinbar ganz zasurlos sind, liegt jedoch manchmal die 
Zasur wie in der aiten Arya hinter der ersten More des 4. gana. Die dadurch 
entstehenden ,akephaien‘ b- und d-Padas batten abgetrennt und innerhalb der 
alphabetischen Ordnung aufgelistet werden kbnnen. Gelegentlich entsprechen 
sie einem ungeraden Anustubh-Pada und weisen durch ihre Form mdglicher- 
weise auf einen alteren Text zuruek (z.B. OBh 271cd khzlagaddrugaavadana- 
rakkhanatthd aho pehe). Auch diejenigen Strophen, in denen die 1. More des 4. 
gazm durch ein Enklitikon gebildet wird, gehoren zu diesem Typus. B. laBt, wie 
es ja freilich ublich geworden ist, die betreffenden Padas mit ca, tu, pi oder hi 
beginnen, begrtindet das aber auf p. XIV mit dem mechanischen Vorgang der 
Index-Erstellung. Bieser hat noeh einige Sonderbarkeiten bewirkt, die sich 
wohl batten redigieren lassen (s. bes. p. 160b u.), aber auch nieht zu sehr storen. 

Auf eine mogliehst konsequente Vereinheitiichung der Orthographie wurde 
leider verzichtet. Sie hatte, obwohl fur den Hrsg. sicherlich muhevoll, dem 
kiinftigen Benutzer manche Uberlegungen ersparen konnen, etwa die, ob khitta- 
fur ksipta- oder fiir ksetra- steht (in diesem Falle neben khetf, das ebenfalls 
vorkommt, aber durch eine Textseite von khitf getrennt ist). Andererseits gibt 
bereits die Transkription -z.B. durch Bindestriche zwischen Kompositionsglie- 
dern und richtige Worttrennung - wertvolle Verstandnishilfen ^lt den nicht 
immer klaren Sinn dieser Memorialstrophen, die oft des Kommentars bedurf- 
ten. 

Dem Autor dieses niitzlichen Bandes gebuhrt unser Dank! 

A. Mette 


Vetter, Tilmann: The Ideas arid Meditative Practices of Early Buddhism. Leiden 

- New York - Kobenhavn - Kbin: E. J. Brill, 1988, XXXVII 4- llOp. Hfi. 

42,60. 

Dieses schmale Werk ist ohne Ubertreibung einer der wichtigsten Beitrage 
zur Erkenntnis des altesten Buddhismus und seiner ersten Entwicklungen seit 
langem zu nennen. Es ist ein Meilenstein im Gang© unserer Wissenschaft bei 
aller Bescheidenheit, die es sich in Form, Umfang und in der Vorsicht beim 
Formulieren seiner Vorschlage gibt. 

Aus einer Vorlesung entstanden, die ideengeschichtlich in den frtihen Bud- 
dhismus einfuhren sollte, ist es eine in vielfacher Weise neue These zum Entste- 
hen der wesentlichen Inhalte des altesten Buddhismus geworden: was an ihnen 
dem Buddha selbst zuzurechnen ist, wie und warum Buddha selbst die Lehre 
fortbildet, wie und warum weitere sich an den Buddha anschlieBende Gruppen, 
durch ahnliche und durch abweichende Motive bewegt, diese Lehre fortbilden 
oder erweitern. 

V.s Arbeit ist eine logische Folge der Aufdeckung verschiedenartiger Wider- 
sprilche und Ungereimtheiten in den Quelien des altesten Buddhismus, die in 
den letzten Jahrzehnten in mehreren Bereichen gelungen ist (vgl. dazu V., 
Becent Research on the Most Ancient Form of Buddhism. In: Buddhism and 
its Relation to Other Religions. Fs. Sh. Kumoi. Kyoto 1985, p. 67-85). Babeaxts 
Arbeiten zur Buddha-Biographie, Fbauwallixebs und spater Schmithausbns 
Beobachtungen zu bestimmten Lehrinhalten, zum ,Abhangigen Entstehen' und 
zur Struktur des Erlbsungsweges, und Bbonkhobsts Untersuchungen zum 
Bereich der Meditationspraktiken haben Widerspruche deutlich gemacht, 
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deren Erklarang immer drmgender wurde. Die z. T. groBen Divergenzen und in 
genaner inhaltlicher Analyse sich als heterogene Elemente enthaltend erweisen- 
den Dehrkomplexe sogar in den altesten Schichten der kanonischen Literatur 
haben, soweit sie sich auf die Lehre vom Entstehen des Leidens beziehen, sehon 
Fbauwai^lnbsb im ersten Band seiner ,Geschichte der indischen Philosophic ‘ 
(1956) zur Hypothese genotigt, der Buddha habe, teils versehiedene Bediirf- 
ni^e seiner Hbrer berticksichtigend, teils im Lanfe des langen Predigerlebens 
altere Ideen welter aus- und umarbeitend, ohne sich dabei gleichzeitig um ein 
System oder gar systematische Vollstandigkeit zu bemiihen, diese Divergenzen 
selbst verursacht. Fbauwablnebs methodologischer Vorschlag, diese heteroge- 
nen Elemente als AusfiuB einer Entwickiung im Denken des Buddha selbst zu 
deuten, erwies sich in der Folgezeit durch die Aufdeckung weiterer Divergenzen 
und die breite Streuung der betroffenen Lehrbereiche einerseits und durch eine 
vertiefte Analyse der vorgegebenen Inhalte andererseits als nicht mehr haltbar. 

V. geht nun den eingeschiagenen Weg konsequent weiter, indem er, von den 
als chronoiogische Unterschiede und versehiedene Milieus implizierend gedeute- 
ten Divergenzen ausgehend, neuerlich die Frage stellt, welche Inhalte auf den 
Buddha selbst zurlickgefuhrt werden kdnnen. Einem kurzen methodologischen 
Vorwort folgen eine Einfuhrung iiber den historischen Buddha, die Legende 
und eine das Wesentliehe zusammenfassende Darstellung der Inhalte und Ziele 
der nach V.s Ansicht altesten Gestalt des Buddhismus. 

Im Hauptteil, den im einzelnen vorzustellen wegen seiner inhaltlichen Fiiile 
und Prazision der Rahmen dieser Besprechung verbietet, gliedert V. die Kapitei 
nach der Zugehorigkeit ihrer Themen zu den verschiedenen Erlosungswegen: 
Zunachst stellt er den Weg der „Dhyana-Meditation“ dar, der fiir V. als 
„mittlerer Weg“ die entscheidende Entdeckung des Buddha ist. Dann wird der 
Weg der „unterscheidenden Einsicht“ (pafinU-) besprochen, das Thema der 
,zweiten Predigt von Benares* mit der Bestimmung des personalen Konstituen- 
ten als „Nieht-Selbst“ {aTiatta) im Zentrum. Hier hat auch die Analyse des 
,Abhangigen Entstehens* ihren Platz. SchlieBlich wird die sog. „Spharen-Medi- 
tation'* (dyatana-) als eine Erganzung des Weges der „unterscheidenden Ein- 
sicht*‘ aus heterogenen Quellen besprochen. Der SchluBteil ist dem BegrifF des 
Karma und seiner funktionalen Entwickiung gewidmet. Ein Appendix behan- 
delt den besonderen, extrem apophatischen Mystizismus im Atthakavagga des 
SuttanipSta und das Entstehen dieser spirituellen Tradition (vgl. nun auch V., 
Some Remarks on Older Parts of the SuttanipHta. In: Earliest Buddhism and 
Madhyamaka, edd. D. S. Ruegg - L. Schmithausen. Leiden 1990, p. 36-56). 

Dazu zwei Anmerkungen: 

(1) Die Interpretation des Wortes sabbattatdya in der Standardformulierung fur 
die tJbung der vier appamd/fm- als „identifying himself with everything “ (p. 27) 
scheint mir verfehlt, obwohl sie gerade durch Buddhaghosa gestiitzt scheint. Da 
das Wort von zwei weiteren Adverbien allgemein lokaler Bedeutung einge- 
schlossen ist und einer Gruppe von drei konkreten Ortsadverbien folgt, kann ich 
auch in ihm nur ein Ortsadverb sehen. Es ist wohl am einfachsten, es als 
Kasusadverb des Abstraktums von sahhatta (skt. sarvatra) zu deuten, das als 
Nebenform des gewdhnlichen sdbboMha obsolet geworden war und zu Buddha- 
ghosas Zeit nicht mehr verstanden wurde, 

(2) Trotz der eindeutigen Gestalt der Texte der sog. ,zweiten Predigt von 
Benares*, die Schmithausen (Gs. Alsdorf [1981] 219fF.) und V. veranlaBt 
haben, hier im AnattapariyEya den Reflex eines eigenen Erlosungsweges zu 
sehen, dessen Mittel in der „unterscheidenden Einsicht** ohne Bezug auf eine 
„Dhy§/na-Meditation*‘ besteht, habe ich Hemmungen dieser Deutung zu folgen. 
Fiir mich hat der SchluBteil mit seiner sekundar verwendeten formelhaften 
Beschreibung des Resultats dieses ,Weges* elliptisehen Charakter: die medita- 
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tive Einubung ware zwar nicht erwahnt, aber damit auch nicht notwendig 
ausgeschlossen. Meiner Meinung enthalten die Anattapariyaya-Texte tjbungs- 
anweisungen fiir die Betrachtung der Konstitnenten zum Zwecke der Beseiti- 
gung der Bindungen an ein ,Ich‘ und sind urspriinglieh eher als begleitende 
Ubungen oder Erganzungen fiir die „Dhyana'Meditation“ anzusehen denn als 
einen Erlosungsweg eigener Art anbietend (vgL auch Schmithaxjsen, loe cit 

p. 222). 

Die entscheidende Frage fiir die Beurteilung des Wertes der Ergebnisse von 
V.s Arbeit ist wohl die methodologische. DaB die Methode, mit Hilfe des 
Textvergleiches der verschiedenen tJberlieferungen zu einem altesten Kem zu 
gelangen, Grenzen hat, ist in Anbetracht der Tatsache, daB wir letztlich an einer 
Periode mtindlicher Uberlieferung interessiert sind, nur natiirlich, und daB bei 
einer mechanischen Vorgangsweise Gefahren lauern, ebenso. Welcher Methode 
kann man sich aber liber eine historische hinaus noch bedienen? leh darf die 
Antwort mit einer Anekdote geben: 

Frauwallner hat einmal, befragt nach seiner besonderen Methode, gesagt, die 
Methode bestiinde darin, die Augen aufzumachen und sich dabei etwas zu 
denken. Das heiBt aber, daB nach jeder Bestandsaufnahme nichts anderes mehr 
bleibt, als sinnhaft zusammenhangende geistige Gestalten zu erkennen, in 
denen unpassende Elemente als solche bestimmt werden miissen und ihr Auftre- 
ten als Ergebnis eines Wandels zusammen mit den Motiven fur einen solchen 
Wandel erkannt werden muB. Genau diese Arbeit des Durchdenkens der alte- 
sten Uberlieferung hat V. hier beispielhaft versueht. 

Viele von V,s Gedanken und Interpretationsideen, die durchwegs in vor- 
sichtig hypothetischer, aber dennoch immer deutlicher Sprache vorgetragen 
sind, werden in all ihren Konsequenzen fiir das Verstandnis der altesten Schich- 
ten der buddhistischen Quellen beriicksichtigt werden miissen, und selbst wenn 
man ihnen nicht oder nicht in jeder Hinsicht folgen mbchte, wird man sich mit 
ihnen auseinandersetzen und eine andere und bessere Erklarung anbieten miis- 
sen. Sie liber haupt nicht zur Kenntnis zu nehmen wird in Hinkunfb sieher nicht 
moglich sein. 

E, Steinkellner 


Oberlies, Thomas: Studie zum CdndravyakaraT^. Eine kritisehe Bearbeitung 
von Candra IV. 4. 52— 148 und V.2. [Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 38]. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1989. [7 -f] 295p. DM 58,—. 
This is the first book on the Candravyakarana (CV) to appear outside India 
in more than half a century, and it constitutes a welcome addition to the study 
of this much-neglected grammar. O. studies some portions of this grammar, not 
only on the basis of Liebich’s and Chatterji’s earlier editions, but also of a 
number of thus far unknown manuscripts, discovered and filmed by the Nepal- 
German Manuscript Preservation Project. 

The introduction announces (p. 22) an elaborate commentary on the trans- 
lation of the adhydyaQ which deal with nominal composition, viz., C II.2, 
IV.4.52~148, and V.2. On p. 26 this announcement is limited to some extent by 
explaining that C II. 2 is not translated. The Skt. text of this section is however 
presented in an appendix (p. 265—292), along with variae lectionea of the mss. 
This same appendix presents also the texts of some portions of C V.2 which do 
not deal with nominal composition, viz., C V.2. 106-112, 133—138, 140—143, and 
146, again with vv.ll. (p. 293-295). The text of the remaining portions is 
presented in the main body of the book, along with their translation and 
commentary. 

The removal of certain autras from C V.2 has the obvious disadvantage that 
it disrupts at times the continuity of the sutra-text, and thus obscures the 
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anuvftti. C V.2.144 (vahe), for example, requires the anuvrtti of ikah from stttra 
142 which, however, has been removed from its context and placed in the 
appendix. 

The introduction points out (p. 21) that five, in the case of C II.2 even eight, 
mss- underlie the text translated- P. 26 goes to the extent of speaking of 
“Textkonstituierung” as one of the aims of the present book. This suggests that 
O. has reedited the Skt. text presented here. However, this is not the case. The 
text has been reproduced from Liebich^s edition, while variants found in the 
mss. have been added in notes. This means that the translation does not always 
translate the Skt. text presented (see, e.g., p. 63n. 23 and 26, 79n. 56—58, 97n. 
89, etc.). Nor has a stemma been produced of the available mss., w'hich reduces 
the amount of information that can be derived from these. The fact that all 
these mss. share occasionally the same error (cf. p. 72n. 43, 107n. 108, 113n. 122, 
130n. 11, 132n, 17, 183n. 149) suggests that they all go back to an archetype 
which already deviated from the original CV. 

A special feature of the book is the amount of space that has been reserved 
for a discussion of the examples, a large number of which could be shown to 
occur in Skt. literature. An equally considerable number, on the other hand, 
could not be traced. This, as O. points out in the introduction, will at least in 
part be due to the fact that only a small portion of Skt. literature is accessible 
through lexicons, indices, etc. 

The first twenty pages of the introduction discuss research already done on 
the CV. Here (as well as in the bibliography) one searches in vain for a reference 
to Anna Radicchi’s ‘La teoria paniniana dei Samasa secondo rinterpretazione 
delle scuole grammaticali indiaiie dal quinto air ottavo secolo d.C.% the first 
part of which (Firenze 1985) contains a chapter on Candra (p. 54-79), half of it 
dealing with his treatment of nominal composition. 

This part of the introduction discusses questions such as authorship, date 
and geographical location of the CV, as well as its relationship to the KasikE 
Vrtti. Unfortunately O. has proceeded here less cautiously than in the remain- 
der of his book. Rather than dealing with these questions in this review, I shall 
discuss the issues concerned in a separate article (to be published in the Felicita- 
tion Volume for George Cardona). 

J. Bronkhorst 


Das, Rahul Peter: Das Wissen von der Lebensspanne der Bdume. Surapalas 
Vrk^yurveda kritiseh ediert, iibersetzt und kommentiert. Mit einem 
Nachtrag von O- J. Meulbnbebd zu seinem Verzeichnis , Sanskrit Names of 
Plants and their Botanical Equivalents*. [Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 
34]. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1988. ix 589p. DM 
148,-. 

Presente comme dissertation doctorale a PUniversite de Hambourg, 
Fouvrage comble a souhait une lacune dans la connaissance de la litterature 
ayurvedique, dont relevant egalement les textes techniques d ’arboriculture. En 
effet, la medecine indienne est eon 9 ue comme un savoir de longue vie (ayurveda), 
applicable au regne vivant tout entier, qu’il soit animal ou vegetal. Cette 
conception nous autorise a rapprocher le «somatisme» philosophique (St. 
ScHAYER, A. Kunst) et les theories relatives aux rapports entre les trois regnes 
de la Nature, dont Vdtman represente le substrat ontologique. 

Depuis la Chandogyopanisad Jusqu’aux commentaires Sanskrits tardifs, 
medicaux (Cakrapani) ou philosophiques (SaAkaramisra, Vijnanabhiksu), on 
retrouve Fidee que les plantes sent pourvues d’une certaine sensibilite, voire 
conscience (NTlakantha, glossateur du Mahabharata; cf. A. Misra, Conscious- 
ness in Plants. Indian Journal of History of Science 9 [1974] 178-184). II n’y a 
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pas de solution de continuite entre les differerxts niveaux de la reaiite, palpable 
ou subtile, qui apparait ainsi comme un continuum. Ce sont justement ces 
conceptions anciennes, notamment upanisadiques, qui, au debut du siecle, ont 
conduit le savant bengali Jagadish Chandra Bose (1858-1937) a ses experiences 
sur la physiologie vegetale. Dans ce meme sillage intellectuel, ii est loisible de 
mentionner les travaux botaniques efFeetues dans Flnde du Sud pour etudier 
rinfluence stimulante des sons musicaux sur la eroissance des plantes (voir notre 
ouvrage <Les conceptions psyehologiques dans les textes medicaux indiens>. 
Paris 1978, p. 20-21). 

Dans la courte introduction intitulee «Zur Landwirtschaft und zum Garten- 
bau im alten Indien» (p. 1-3), D. reserve une note a la matiere ayurvedique (n. 
2), sans vouloir apparement s ’eloigner du cadre strict du sujet. Les considera- 
tions philosophiques ou autres, evoquees ei-dessus, ne lui semblaient probabie- 
ment pas pertinentes dans un ouvrage consacre a une branche technique du 
savoir indien. Quoi qu’il en soit, le propos, plus qu’une allusion fugitive (p, 2), 
aurait merite quelques developpements d’ordre historique ou culturel pour 
donner perspective et relief a la presence du vegetal dans le monde indien. Les 
documents litteraires et les monuments d’art en temoignent d’une maniere 
significative, comme vient de montrer une recente these munichoise, de peu 
ulterieure a I’ouvrage sous rubrique (Renate Syed, Die Flora Altindiens in 
Literatur und Kunst. Diss. Miinchen 1990). 

D. souligne avec raison la grande portee du sujet, qui, examine attentive- 
ment dans la litterature lui appartenant en propre, est aussi mentionne ou traite 
dans certains textes d’un genre different (architecture, administration, etc.) ou 
a caractere encyclopedique (Purana, etc.). Les traites d’agriculture et d’horti- 
culture conserves ainsi que les notations a ce sujet dans d’autres sources indien- 
nes conduisent I’auteur a en deduire que les deux themes ont prete matiere a une 
ample litterature technique. L’interet pour ce domaine specialise semble flechir 
au moyen age finissant, puisque plusieurs documents techniques se sont perdus 
et ne survivent que par leurs titres connus grace aux citations. Mais, en Inde, 
il y a d’autres raisons susceptibles d’expliquer cette disparition de sources 
manuscrites (conditions climatiques, vicissitudes de I’histoire). 

Quoi qu’il en soit, a notre epoque, on remarque un certain renouveau 
d’interet savant pour la litterature agro-horticole indienne, dont les textes sont 
pour la plupart en Sanskrit, Dans ce canton, peu etudie, D. a fait un grand 
effort, afin de livrer aux specialistes une premiere information, aussi substan- 
tielle que possible, sur I’etat present de la recherche, bien qu’une ample biblio- 
graphie en la matiere reste toujours un des desiderata ayurvediques. L’ouvrage 
contient plusieurs listes bibliographiques, dont la fragmentation, qui ne s’impo- 
sait pas for cement, rend moins aise le maniement du volume. En effet, le 
« Verzeichnis» des sources pour I’edition du texte de Surapala (p, 22-41), avec 
son complement (p. 42—46), est precede de la litterature secondaire specifique 
(agriculture et horticulture), divisee en deux listes: bibliographic de bibliogra- 
phies (p. 4—6) et titres manquants a ces dernieres (p. 6-16). II s’y ajoute la 
bibliographie generale de 1’ ouvrage (p. 623—542) et les references complementai- 
res qui figurent dans les «Nachtrage und Berichtigungen » (p. 502—522). 

D’apres la notice consacree au Vrksayurveda (p. 17—18), Fauteur Surapala, 
appele aussi Suresvara ou Suresa, est originaire du Bengale, ou il vecut au 
Xle— Xlle siecle. Issu d’une famille de vaidya princiers, Surapala fut lui aussi 
medecin d’un roitelet, qui, en depit de son nom de BhTmapala, n’appartenait 
pas a la dynastie Pala, ou du moins sa branche principale, qui regnait a Fepoque 
au Bengale. Ecrit apparemment pour ce prince, le Vrksayurveda semble etre, 
jusqu’a ce jour, le plus ancien traite Sanskrit d’arbori-horticulture qui soit 
conserve en entier. 
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On doit an meme autenr un glossaire medico-botaniqne intitule Sabdapra- 
dTpa et Fopuscuie LobaBarvasva, qui traite de metaux, et non seulement du fer 
(p. 17), car loha est ici employe au sens large du terme comme souvent eii 
Rasasastra. Appele aussi Lohapaddhati, cet ouvrage iatrochimique en 318 
stances, qui cite Susruta, HSrIta, Vyadi et NagSrjuna (stances 6 et 23), est 
mentionne dans certains traites tardifs tels que le Rasakamadhenu. Suresvara, 
qui 8© refer© a huit sortes de metaux, en decrit seulement quatre, a savoir le fer 
(ttk§'^), le mica {ahhra), For {heman) et le cuivre {arka [stances 7—8]). II n ’est pas 
inutile de preciser que jusqu’a present le Lohasarvasva etait rapporte au XVe 
siecle dans les manuals indiens de Rasasastra (cf. S. N. Mishba, Ayurvediya 
Rasashastra. Varanasi - Delhi 1981, p. 41-42), dont la chronologie est toute 
relative. Une analyse du texte iatrochimique de Suresvara pourrait contribuer 
a mieux situer dans le temps aussi bien ce document medieval que Fauteur du 
V rk§ay ur veda . 

Ell attendant, D. fournit Fedition critique du traite d ’horticulture en 325 
stances, parfois communs avec d’autres sources sanskrites, toutes repertoriees 
(p. 22-41). L’auteur joint a cette liste la concordance entre le manuscrit unique, 
sur lequel s’appuie Fedition, et les textes paralleles (p. 47—52). Ces testimonia de 
la tradition indirect© ( « Sekundariiberlieferung » ) ont ete juges, dans certains 
cas, preferables a la source manuscrite, dont le texte est corrompu par endroits. 
Le texte est etabli avec un soin extreme. En effet, Fapparat critique signale 
toutes les variantes relevees dans le manuscrit bodleien et les temoignages 
secondaires, qu’ils soient anterieurs ou posterieurs a Suresvara. La traduction 
allemande, aussi fidele que possible sans etre lourde, est aceompagnee de notes 
massives (p, 53-424). Elies coneernent pour la plupart Fidentification des noms 
de plantes, qui entraine des commentaires laborieux (cf. la discussion du 'panca- 
mUla, p. 217-221). II s’y ajoute Fimportant appendice botanique de M., qui 
reeouvre la majeure partie des phytonymes Sanskrits du Vrksayurveda (p. 
425-465). 

En complement a Fedition du traite de Surapala, D. a juge utile, avec 
raison, de publier, sous forme d’appendices, quatre courts documents inedits 
(manuscrits uniques), qui presentent un interet particulier pour la litterature 
technique indienne d ’arboriculture (p. 466-501). L’ouvrage se termine par 
quatre copieux index: padas de SurapSla (p, 543-557), termes Sanskrits (p. 
558-570), nomenclature binaire des plantes (p. 571-580), sujets et noms propres 
Sanskrits (p. 581-589). 

Quelques remarques de detail sur cet ouvrage hautement philologique, dont 
les imperfections materielles (coquilles, inadvertances, etc.) sont rares, mais 
humainement inevitables dans un livre de grande erudition et de volume 
imposant: 

p. 3n. 9 - a propos de Goraksa, on doit noter que ce maitre du mouvement 
Natha, dont la biographic est legendaire et la date incertaine, est credite de 
piusieurs textes tantriques, parmi lesquels une samhitd en deux parties, dont la 
seconde releve du Rasasastra. Cet ouvrage est edite en 2 volumes par JanXb- 
DANA PZndeya (Varanasi 1976-1977). Cf. T. Goudbiaan - S. Gitpta, Hindu 
Tantric and Sakta Literature. Wiesbaden 1981, p. 55, 87, 159. 
p. 67, 1. 7 - la BhSnumatT (sur Susruta, Sutra 45, 4, non 5) confirme la bonne 
le^on saro divyakhaiam, 

p. 116, stance 35: au sujet du jdngaldnupa, voir E. Zimmebmann, La jungle et 
le fumet des viandes. Paris 1982. 

p. 217, A3 — le stance de Bhavamisra, cite de seconde main, ne figure appare- 
ment pas dans le Bhavaprakasanighantu, public avec commentaire en hindi par 
K..C. Chuhekar et G.S. Pandey (Varanasi ^1979). Dans Fenumeration des 
sept plantes, le kharjura est omis. 
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p. 380, A 2 - symbole de Fame migrante, haTtisa, que J.Ph. Vogbi. traduit par 
«oie», signifie pour d’autres « canard sauvage» (J. Filliozat); cf. M.-Th. be 
Malxmann, Les enseignements iconographiques de FAgni-Purana Paris 1963 
p. 230-231. 

p, 502, 1. 11-12 - hhe§aja ( 4 - hhi^aj «medecin») veut dire «remMe», non 
«Heilpfianze»; cf. J. Jolly, Medicin. Strassburg 1901, p. 17, § 16.4 (ce titre 
manque a la bibliographie). 

Ces observations minimes, meme multipliees, ne sauraient diminuer la 
valeur documentaire de ce livre prepare avec le plus grand soin et scrupule 
scientifique. Meme si sa lecture s’avere parfois ardue, la presente contribution 
de D. est un precieux instrument de travail, dont disposeront dorenavant les 
indianistes, en general, et les historiens de F Ayurveda, en parti eulier. 

A. Ilo§u 


Somadeva: Der Ozean der Erzdhlungsstrome. Herausgegeben von Johannes Meh- 

lig. Band 1 - 2 . Leipzig - Weimar: Kiepenheuer, 1991. lllOp., 856p. 

Die vorliegende tTbersetzung von Somadevas groBartigem Kathasaritsa- 
gara (KSS) stellt die erste vollstandige Ubersetzung dieses Meisterwerks der 
Sanskrit-Literatur in die deutsche Sprache dar. Grundlage der tjbersetzung 
bildet die durch Wasxjdbv Laxman Sastb! Pan^Ikar revidierte, von Durqa- 
PBASAB und Kl^iNATH Panburang Parab besorgte Edition (Bombay 1930), 
die der alteren Ausgabe von Hermann Brockhaus (Bd. 1-3, Leipzig 
1839-1866) - wie langst bekannt - deutlich iiberlegen ist. 

Eine den verschiedenen MaBstaben, die man an eine solche bewunderns- 
werte Bemtihung - die ja immer auch ein Wagnis sein muB - anlegen kann, 
gerecht werdende Beurteilung ist keine leichte Sache. Vom indologischen 
Standpunkt aus betrachtet kommt man durchaus zu einem anderen Ergebnis 
als von der Warte des grundsatzlichen Erfordernisses aus, daB auch deutsche 
tibersetzungen von Sanskrit- Werken, die Bestandteil der Weltliteratur sind, 
eines Tages ja doch einmal einem breiteren Publikum vorgelegt werden mussen. 
Zwar will Somadeva, der sprachgewandte Meister erlesenen Geschmacks und 
gefalligen Stiles, selbstverstandlich in seiner eigenen Sprache genossen sein; 
jeder aber, der des Sanskrit maehtig ist, wird M. Dank fiir die Einlosung dieser 
Verpfiichtung der deutschsprachigen Indologie gegeniiber der sie tragenden 
Gesellschaft sehulden. 

Was den wissenschaft lichen Gehalt der Ubersetzung betrifft - iiber die 
Begriindetheit des Anspruchs M.s, „einen bescheidenen Beitrag zur deutschen 
Ubersetzungsliteratur beizusteuern“ (11/830), wird von der Literaturwissen- 
schaft zu befinden sein ~, so erfullt er, wie mit wirklichem Bedauern festzuhal- 
ten ist, leider gar nicht die berechtigte Erwartung, das derzeit Mogliche ver- 
wirklicht zu haben. So wurde die flir die philologische Auseinandersetzung mit 
dem KSS wichtigste, immer noch maBgebliche Arbeit von J. S. Speyer (Studies 
about the Kathasaritsagara. Amsterdam 1908), der den KSS ja bekanntlich 
auch fur seine Sanskrit Syntax (Leiden 1886) umfeinglich ausgezogen hat - die 
demgemaB ein zusatzliches Hilfsmittel fiir die richtige Interpretation des KSS 
ist — , nur in der Bibliographie, doch beileibe nicht fiir die Ubersetzungsarbeit 
berueksichtigt. Diese fatale MiBachtung der durch den wohl besten Kenner des 
KSS detailliert geauBerten und begrundeten Kritik an H- Brookhaijs'' Ausgabe 
sowie an der englischen Ubersetzung C. H. Tawneys (VoL I— II, Calcutta 
1880-1887), die besonders in den Abschnitten „List of corrections to be made 
in PW and PWK'‘ (Speyer 1908: 76-87) sowie „List of passages, the text of 
which has been improved in [Ed.] D[urg5prasad]“ (ibid., p. 94-173; zu dieser 
Edition vgL die von Lokesh Chanbra in der Serie , Sanskrit Texts from 
Kashmir^, VoL 3-^ [~ Sata-Pitaka Series, VoL 305-306. Delhi 1982] neuerdings 
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bequem zuganglich gemachte SaradS-Handschrift, die, zweifeisfrei zur selben 
Dberlieferungslinie wie die genannte Ausgabe gehorig, eine Anzahl wichtiger, 
bertlcksichtigungswilrdiger Varianten enthalt) eine Fiille nnsehatzbarer Text- 
verbesserungs- und Ubersetznngsvorschlage bietet, nimmt der Arbeit M.s viel 
von ihrem fachwissenschaftlichen Wert. Ein paar wenige, vor aliem der flir die 
literaturgeschichtliche Einordnung des Werks wiehtigen Einleitung in den KSS 
entnommene und von Speyer ausfiihrlich diskutierte Beispiele mogen zur 
Demonstration dieses Sachverhalts geniigen: 

KSS I 3cd brhatkathayd]^ sdrasya, sanigraharri racayamy aham // „verfasse ieh 
diese den wahren Kern der >Brhatkatha< enthaltende Sammlung der Erzahluii- 
gen“ (1/5). Die Fiigung brhatkathaydh sdrasya . . . samgrahah erscheint auch am 
Ende des Werkes (in der 12. Strophe der granthakartuk prasastik [p. 597]), wo 
sie als ^Zusammenfassung des . . . wertvollsten Kerns der Brhatkatha‘" (IT/769) 
iibersetzt wird. Vgl. dazu Speyer (1908: 9): ^Summary of the quintessence of 
Brhatkatha‘\ 

KSS I lOed granthavistarasamksepa.mdtram bhdsd ca hhidyate // „Allein die 
Sprache ist hier gedrangter, um eine unnotige Ausweitung des Buehes zu 
vermeiden'* (1/6), Bei Beriicksiehtigung von Speyers Paraphrase „he has only 
abridged it and made a Sanskrit poem of it“ (ibid.) hatte diese sinnentstelite 
,0bersetzung‘ (ahnlich Tawistey 1/2: „only such language is selected as tends to 
abridge the prolixity of the work“) nicht passieren konnen. 

KSS 111 aucitydnvayaraksd ca^ yathdsakti vidMyate / kathdrasdvighdtena, kdv- 
ymnmsya ca yojand jj „Nach besten Kraften babe ich mich bemiiht, den 
schicklichsten Zusammenhang zu wahren. Weil ieh die Grundstimmungen in 
den ErzShl ungen nicht gestbrt babe, kann man das Werk getrost zur Gattung 
der (sic!) Kavya, der feinen Kunstdichtung, zahlen“ (1/6). Nach einer ausfxihr- 
lichen Diskussion der Begriife aucitya, anvaya und kdvydmsa gelangt Speyer 
(1908: 23) zu folgender Ubersetzung: „I have taken care to preserve the 
appropriateness (of description, diction etc. of the original work) and I have 
added to it some qualities proper to a kavya, without, however, spoiling by 
this the flavour of the tales 

Wenngleich M. vorgibt, der Edition Durgaprasads zu folgen, so zeigt sich 
demgegeniiber haufig, daB er sich bei seinen Ubersetzungen mitunter allzusehr 
von Tawneys engliseher Ubertragung, die ihrerseits jedoch auf Brockhaus’ 
verderbter Ausgabe beruht, leiten lieB: 

KSS XCV 4c saccakranaKidakah „eine Quelle der Freude fiir die guten Men- 
schen“ (11/341); vgL Tawney 11/342: „a source of joy to good men“. Tawneys 
Ubersetzung aber geht auf BROCKHAUsens Lesart sajjana* zuriick, die sich auf 
diese Weise in der M.schen Ubertragung wiederfindet, und dies, obwohl die 
betreffende Stelle von Speyer (1908: 137) ausfiihrlich kritisiert wurde. 

Auf vergleichbare MiBgriffe stoBt man leider wiederholt. DaB derlei sogar zur 
Fehlinterpretation ganzer Erzahlungen fiihren kann, zeigt sich schlieBiich an 
der „Geschichte vom standhaften jungen Brahmanen“ (II/ 101; vgl. Tawney 
11/184: „Story of the persevering young Brahman^). Obschon Speyer (1908: 
172) griindlich dariegt, daB im fraglichen Abschnitt (KSS LXXII 278-282) in 
Wahrheit von Sivas Sohn Skanda die Rede ist und daB dieses Textstiick von 
Taw^ney, der von der BROCKHAtxsenschen Lesart skandhena (282c) irregeleitet 
wurde, miBverstanden worden war, spricht M. in seiner Ubersetzung - Tawney 
folgend - statt vom ,Kriegsgott‘ (Speyer, p. 173) von einem „Siddha-Prinzen‘‘ 
{siddhakumdra-), der jemanden „auf seine Schuiter“ {skandhena\ Tawney ibid.: 
„upon his shoulder “) nimmt. Doch die Ausgabe, auf die M. seine Ubersetzung 
gegriindet wissen will, hat demgegeniiber ganz richtig skandena. 

Auch das ausfiihrlich gehaltene, einen Uberblick iiber die bei Somadeva als 
bekannt vorauszusetzenden Literaturen und Wissenschaften bietende Xach- 
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wort bringt nichts eigentlich Neues, sondern gibt einen zum Teii sogar veralte- 
ten Wissensstand wieder: 

Die neben der kasmirischen (: KSS und Ksemendras Brhatkathamanjarl) und 
nepalischen (: Budhasvamins Brhatkathaslokasangraha) Rezension existie- 
rende dritte, namlich jainistische Bearbeitung von Gunadhyas Brhatkatha, die 
aus dem 5. Jh. stammende und in Jaina-MaharastrT verfaBte VasudevabindT des 
Sanghadasa, wird im Verlauf der Erdrterung der iiberlieferten Bearbeitungen 
(II/773f.) nicht einmal erwahnt. Und die PaisacT, in der die Brhatkatha ur- 
sprUnglich abgefaBt war, wird vermutungsweise im Nordwesten fndiens lokali- 
siert (11/773). Dies laBt vom gegenwartigen Kenntnisstand, dem zufolge die 
PaisacT eine dem Pali mit seinen „ostsprachlichen Zugen“ nahestehende, „aus 
dem buddhistischen . . . Mittelindisch ausgegliederte Literaturspracke ist“ (O. 
V. Hinuber, Das altere Mittelindisch im Uberblick. Wien 1986, p. 69 s.v.§ 101), 
ebenfalls nichts erahnen. 

Durch das Fehlen von Registern in M.s Ubersetzung bleibt die zehnbandige, 
von N. M. Penzer edierte und durch Sachregister gut erschlossene Ubersetzung 
Tawneys (London 1924-1928, repr. Delhi 1968) eine fur die Arbeit mit dem 
KSS weiterhin unentbehrliche Hilfe. 

Doch ware es ungerecht, nur die Mangel dieses Werkes, die weniger auf das 
Unvermogen des Autors als auf seinen Umgang mit teilweise uberholter Litera- 
tur zuriickzuftihren sind, zu beleuchten. Wem wiirden angesichts einer derart 
gewaltigen Ubersetzungsleistung, wie M. sie hier vollbracht hat, keine Fehler 
unterlaufen? Vielmehr ist dem Ubersetzer aufriehtig dafur zu danken, in zwei 
prachtigen Banden und erstmals vollst^ndig in deutscher Sprache die im KSS 
verarbeiteten Erzahlstoffe, die auch kulturgeschichtlich von erster Relevanz 
sind, endlich auch breiten Kreisen zuganglich gemaeht zu haben. 

W. Slaje 


Riickert, Friedrich: Ficrsten, Weiber und ScMing'pJianzen. Sanskritspriiche, 
tibersetzt oder nachgebildet. Hrsg. von B. Forssman unter Mitwirkung von 
J. Mbheig. [Zwischen Orient und Okzident, Bd. 2], Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1991. 242p. 

dsannam eva nrpatir bhajate manusyam, vidydvihinam akultnam asamgatam 
vd I prayeo^ bhumipatayah pramadd latdS ca, yat pdrsvato hJiavati tat parivesta- 
yanti //. R.s Wiedergabe der 2. Halfbe dieser von Otto Bohtlhstgk dem Pahca- 
tantra und Hitopadesa fur seine dreibandige Sammlung ,I(ndische) S(pruche)‘ 
(St, Petersburg 1863-1865 [2. Auflage 1870-1873]) entnommenen Vasantati- 
laka (IS 1/404 = 1066) lieferte die Titelzeile fur einen Band, mit dem eines der 
letzten Manuskripte des „genialsten aller deutschen Ubersetzer “ (so A. Schim- 
MEL in der Einleitung zu ihrer Ruckert-Jubilaumsausgabe. Insel 1988, 1/9) der 
Offentlichkeit zuganglich gemaeht wird. Das wohl „groBte Sprachgenie deut- 
scher Zunge“ (A. J. Gail in: Friedrich Riickert. Dichter und Sprachgelehrter in 
Erlangen, edd. W. Fischer - R. Gommel. Neustadt/Aisch 1990, p. 91), dessen 
Geburtstag sieh am 16. 5. 1988 zum 200. Mai jahrte, hatte bald nach seiner 
Berufung auf den Erlanger Lehrstuhl am 3. 10. 1826 mit seinen Sanskrit- 
Studien begonnen und seit 1828 Ubersetzungen und Nachdichtungen altindo- 
arischer Texte publiziert (s. A. Schimmel, a. a. O., II/213ff.). Als AbschluB 
seiner Auseinandersetzung mit dem Sanskrit, von deren Intensitat sein groB- 
teils in der Universitatsbibliothek Miinster aufbewahrter NachlaB reiches Zeug- 
nis ablegt (s. 200 Jahre Friedrich Riickert 1788—1866. Dichter und Gelehrter, 
ed. J. EROMANisr. Coburg 1988, p. 390ff- und vgl. B. Forssman in: Friedrich 
Riickert, a, a. O., p. 73fF.), ubertrug R. in den Jahren 1864-1866 ca. 770 der liber 
3350 in IS I-II enthaltenen Strophen und schuf daraus etwa 730 Gedichte, die 
er in zwei Konvoluten mit dem Titel „Sanskritspruche teils Ubersetzung, teils 
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Kachbildung'* originalgetreu zusammenstellte. I>er mit diesen in den NachlaB 
eingegangene Entwurf eines Geleitwortes zeigt, daB R. ihre Veroffentiichung 
plante, woran ihn aber der Tod (31. 1. 1866) hinderte. 

B. Forssraan kommt das Verdienst zu, diesen Plan des greisen Dichters 
endlieh in die Tat nmgesetzt nnd die 724 im Ms. erhalten gebliebenen Gediehte, 
die 764 Sprticben bei B5 htlikgk entsprechen {: Blatt 6 zw. IS 1/185 und 230 
ist verloren, bo daB der 1. Tail nur noeh 421 EintrSge = 439 in IS I enthalt), 
zeilengetren ediert zu haben, wenn auch ohne den erwahnten Entwnrf. Dafur 
wurden R.s meist nur sehr knappe Anmerkungen zu 34 der von ihm tibertrage- 
nen subhM^tas mitabgedruckt. Dem R.sehen Text (p. 21-214) haben der Hrsg. 
und sein Mitarbeiter neben einem Vorwort (p. 7—9) und einer von J. Mehlig 
verfaBten Einflihrung zu R.s Vorlage (p. 13-15) noch vier Anhange beigegeben; 
2 Konkordanzen zu den beiden IS-Editionen (p. 217—227), 22 „Erlauterungen‘" 
zu R.s Noten (p. 228-232) und ein Glossar aus der Eeder M.s (p. 233—242). 

Die genannten Beilagen richten sich mit Ausnahme der Konkordanzen an 
den gebildeten Laien; einen wissenschaftlichen Ansprueh scheinen der Erlanger 
Indogermanist und sein indologischer Mitstreiter dabei weder im Sinne der 
Riickert-Forschung noch im Sinne der Sanskrit-Philologie verfolgt zu haben. 
Umso schwerer wiegt es, wenn hier noch falsch oder unzureichend informiert 
wird, wie etwa bei Brhaspati, dessert Name p. 242 mit „Herr der Geschopfe“ 
Ubersetzt wird, oder im Fall der Arya, die M. p. 18 als silbenzahlendes Kunst- 
metrum beschreibt, wo es sich doeh um eine auf dem Morenprinzip basierende 
Gebrauehsstrophe handelt, der „mit unseren unbestimmten Quantitaten nicht 
beizukommen ist“. Warum R. mit diesen Worten, die vermutlich seinem un* 
vollendet gebliebenen Geleitwort entstammen (M. weist das Zitat nicht einmal 
aus!), von einer Nachbiidung der Arya im Deutschen Abstand nehmen muBte, 
wird so jedem mit der Prosodie dieses ,Disti chons* nicht Vertrauten unklar 
bleiben. Ein noch verheerenderer lapsus stili vel memoriae un ter lief dem Indolo- 
gen p, 17, wenn er dem Sloka nur 6me „jambische Dipodie“ (als Kadenz des 4. 
Pada) zuspricht (item im Nachwort zu seiner tJbersetzung von Somadevas 
Kathasaritsagara [s. die voraufgehende Rez.], 11/830; wuBte er es etwa gar 
nicht besser!) und seine path^a-Forxa zu beschreiben unterlaBt; hat R, doch 309 
der 724 Gediehte in paiAi/a-Slokas (mit Substitution der leichten und schweren 
Silben der Skt.-ELadenzen durch betonte und unbetonte im Deutschen (: 2 x x 
X X xu^ — “X,x X X xu-v^x) abgefafit. Die Meisterschaft, die ihm 
darin eignet, wie auch die Lizenzen, die er zur Wahrung der Silbenzahl in 30 
Fallen gewagt hat (z.B. „Iir‘ fiir Elefant in 182d, „GenuBgierde*‘ fur -gier in 
1377a oder „machet‘* fiir macht in 1929a), warden so nur wenige schatzen und 
verstehen konnen. Dazu kommt, daB drei R.sche Slokapadas fehlerhaft ediert 
wurden: in 545d ist „Hand’“ statt „Hande“ (p. 54) zu lesen, in 1809d „dranget“ 
statt „drangt“ (p. 148) und in 3283d das Asyndeton „redend' horende“ statt 
„redend" und horende** (p. 210). 

Wie M. p. 18 (mit „6ikharipT** fiir korrektes Sikhar**) richtig feststellt, gibt 
R. mit seinen Sloken nicht nur solche des Originals wieder, sondern substituiert 
sie auch fiir Arya-Strophen und diverse samavrttacchandanisi der jeweiligen 
Vorlage. UnerwS-hnt und wohl auch unerkannt blieb dagegen ein R.s Dbertra- 
gungen zugrundeliegendes Prinzip, nml. fur wortgetreue Ubersetzungen den 
Bioka zu verwenden und bei freien Nachdichtungen zu reimen. So tibertragt er 
die Nominalsatze im Sloka IS 1/482 (= IV/7012 in L. Stebnbachs Mahasubha- 
ptasarngraha, dessen erste 6 in Hoshiarpur 1974-1987 publizierbe Bande mit 
ihren 11491 subhM^tas von a-kau und exzellenten Appendizes [vgl. WZKS 30 
(1986) 203] von F . und M. unverstandlicherweise vollkommen ignoriert werden) 
ziemiich wortlich als „H6ehste (paras) Tugend (dharmas) ist Dienstleistung 
(upakaras), hochster (paras) Reichtum (arthas) Geschicklichkeit (karmanaipu- 
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imm), Hochster (paras) GenuB (kdinas) Gesehenkspende (pdtredanam), hdchster 
(paras) Himmel (moksas) Geniigsamkeit (vitrs^td)'" (p. 51), wahrend er den 
nicht minder nominalen epischen Sloka sarve ksaydntd nicayd'^, pcdarmntdli 
samucchrayah / samyogd viprayogantd, marar^ntam cajhi jivitam 11 (MBh XI 
2,3; XII 27,29; 317,20; XIV 44,18; Ftam. II 98,16; VII 51,10) zur folgenden 
wahrhaft kongenialen Strophe umformt: „Die sich finden, scheiden alle, Jedem 
Bande Trennnng droht, Steigen endet mit dem Falle Und das Leben mit dem 
Tod‘‘. Nur im Falle der Arya IS 1/272 (= MSS 11/3640), die R. zwar wortlich 
Tind ohne Reim, aber anch ohne Gebrauch seines Sloka iibersetzt, scheint dieses 
Prinzip teilweise durchbrochen. Den Grnnd dafiir konnte seine nota critica znm 
letzten Pada liefern, den er als yogya hhavanty ayogyds ca (IS hhavanti yogyd a. 
c., MSS hhavartty ayogyds ca yogyas ca) // zn lesen vorschlagt (p. 37). Diese 
Umstellung zerstbrt zwar die von R, offensichtlich nicht erkannte AryS, ermog- 
licht es aber anch, die Strophe als eine Art Sloka (mit ma-vipuld in a nnd e nnd 
ya-vipuld in b und d) zu lesen, dessen zu Unrecht angenommene UnregelmaBig- 
keit R. zu seinem jambischen Vierzeiler (: 10 4-8 + 104-8 Silben) inspiriert haben 
konnte. F./M.s Erlauterung dazu (p. 228) laBt den Laien im Unklaren und den 
Spezialisten enttauseht, wenn nicht sogar ver^rgert ob des Mangels an philolo- 
gischem Sinn und linguistischem Geist. Und dies ist kein Einzelfall, sodaB sich 
die Frage stellt, ob es nicht sinnvoller gewesen ware, R.s Text um den seiner 
Skt.-Vorlagen zu erweitern anstatt ihn mit fast 50 Seiten unkritischer und 
ungenauer Beigaben zu umrahmen. So ware — jedenfalls dem Sanskritisten - 
auch unmittelbar klar geworden, daB R.s „Indische Spruehe“ - entgegen dem 
Urteil M.s (p. 19f.) ~ nicht nur dem Geist des Originals verpfiiehtete „]S[achdich- 
tungen“ enthalten, sondern auch zu einem Gutteil „tnbersetzungen"‘, die es mit 
jedem Wort genau nehmen. Auch fiir dieses sein SpHtwerk gilt, was R. 1833 in 
elegischen Disticha formulierte (s. Friedrich Rilckert: Gedichte, ed. W. 
SoHMiTZ. Reclam 1988, p. 137): 

„Wer Philolog und Poet ist in einer Person, wie ich Armer, 

Kann nichts Besseres tun als ubersetzen wie ich. 

„Wenn du nicht zu philologisch, nicht uberpoetisch es ansiehst, 

Wird dieh belehrend erfreun, Leser, das Zwittergebild. 

„Was philologisch gefehlt ist, vergibst du poetischer Freiheit. 
und die poetische Schuld schenkst du der Philologie.“ 

Ch. H. Werba 


Bautze, Joachim: Drei „Bundi“-Mdgamdlds. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
rajputischen Wandmalerei. [Monographien zur indischen Archaologie, 
Kunst und Philologie, Bd. 6], Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 
1987. 398p., 168 Abb., 1 Falttafel. DM 230,-. 

The royal palace of Bundi, a Rajput princely state in eastern Rajasthan, 
whose wall paintings are the focus of this study, created a dramatic impression 
on many European travelers in the 19th c. Rudyard Kipling described it: “No 
one knows where the hills begin and where the Palace ends. Men say that there 
are subterranean chambers leading into the heart of the hills. . . . They say that 
there is so much room under as above the ground, and that none have traversed 
the whole extent of the Palace. Looking at it from below, the Englishman could 
really believe that nothing was impossible for those who have built it”. 

The origins of Bundi painting have been identified in a Ragamala manu- 
script which was painted in 1591 at Chunar near Benares. The ms. is today in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The last folio is inscribed with the names of 
the Moslem painters demonstrating the close association between the painting 
of Bundi and Akbar’s court. This intimate artistic economic and political 
association with the Moghul courts as well as with the other neighbouring 
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Rajput courts continued through the I8th c. Thus, the studies of the wall 
paintings of the Palace at Bundi are important for an understanding of north 
Indian painting during this long and creative period. 

It is surprising how little firmly documented material there is for the study 
of Bundi painting. Thus, the three series of Ragamala wall paintings by B. are 
particularly important, since unlike the more well known miniature paintings, 
these wall paintings have a specific archaeological and chronological context. 
The wail paintings themselves are for the most part enlarged variants of the 
miniatures and thus the analysis of the wail paintings leads to a study of the 
miniature painting school in general. The point of departure are three series of 
RagamSLla paintings each containing 36 sections. The study of the paintings 
involves a schematic as well as stylistic analysis. 

Following an introduction concerning the geographical setting of the Palace 
the author defines his method and terminology including the important concept 
of the REgamalas, the supremely Indian notion which originally derived from 
poetry and music. In a chapter entitled “Serienkatalog” (p. 52 ff.) the author 
orders and analyzes the complete corpus of Ragamala miniatures attributable 
to the Bundi style. This synopsis is indispensable to any serious student of the 
late medieval north Indian painting. 

Following the detailed “Serienkatalog” is the extensive description and 
comparative analysis of the three series of Ragamala wall paintings including 
an extensive discussion of the date of each series (p. 109ff.). The reader’s ability 
to understand the role of the paintings as architectural decoration is greatly 
facilitated by the use of the floor plans keyed to the illustrations, and the 
description which precisely places each of the paintings. In addition there are 
a number of cross-sections and isometric drawings of those sections of the 
Palace with the paintings. 168 plates, some in color, give the reader a precise 
understanding not only of the wall paintings themselves but of the related 
miniature arts, in short of the Bundi school of painting. A comprehensive 
bibliography and checklist of the RSgamala paintings complete this useful 
study. I only regret that such a scholarly study has inexplicably omitted an 
index which certainly would have facilitated the use of this lengthy and impor- 
tant volume. 

D. E. Klimburg- Salter 


Jackson, David P.: The 'Miscellaneous Series' of Tibetan Texts in the Bihar 

Research Society, Patna, A Handlist. [Tibetan and Indo-Tibetan Studies 2]. 

Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1989. x + 27 Ip. DM 48,-. 

Wahrend seiner ersten Tibetreise (1929/30) sammelte der indische Gelehrte 
Rahula Saiikrtyayana eine grolBe Anzahl tibetischer Manuskripte und Block- 
drucke, die er 1936 der Bihar Research Society, Patna iibergab. Auch heute 
noch ist diese Sammlung mit Sicherheit eine der bedeutendsten auBerhalb des 
tibetischen Kulturkreises. Nichtsdestoweniger war sie lange Zeit hindurch, und 
ist es zum Teil noeh heute, auch eine der am wenigsten bekannten und beniitz- 
ten derartigen Sammlungen. Der Grund dafiir ist, daB sie mangels systemati- 
scher Erfassung und Katalogisierung der Wissenschaft kaum zuganglich war. 
Erste Bemtihungen, einen Katalog zu erstellen, wurden zwar bereits 1937 vom 
tibetischen Gelehrten dGe ’dun chos ’phel im Dienste der Bihar Research 
Society unternommen; sie konnten aber, ebenso wie auch die wenigen spateren 
Bemiihungen, die im wesentlichen auf dGe ’dun chos ’phel beruhen und nicht 
liber ihn hinausgehen - J. geht in seiner Einleitung im Detail darauf ein die 
Sammlung bislang nicht in ausreichender Weise erschlieBen. Die systematische 
Erfassung der von Sankrtyayana gesammelten Texte (sowohl der tibetischen 
als auch der auf seinen drei spateren Tibetreisen handschriftlich kopierten oder 
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photographierten Sanskrit-Mss,) ist somit eines der groBen Desiderata der 
tibetologischen und buddhismuskundlichen Porschxing, 

Diese Aufgabe iibernimmt J. in der vorliegenden Arbeit speziell fiir die 
auBerkanonisehen oder ^miscellaneous^ tibetischen Texte, „i.e. the early 
manuscripts and old blockprints, and any works published separately from the 
standard oeuvres and other collections^ (p. vi), was „Bunder‘ 167-595 der 
gesamten Sammlung entspricht; die restlichen, besser bekannten und groBteils 
bereits publizierten Textsammiungen sind oberfiachlich auf Identitat und Voll- 
standigkeit iiberpruft. 

In diesem allem Ansehein nach sehr genau und sorgfaltig kompilierten 
Katalog sind - zum Teil erstmals - nahezu 1500 Texte oder Textfragmente 
identifiziert. Angegeben sind: Titel, Autor, Art, Umfang und Besonderheiten 
des Textes (etwa bei der Paginierung, fehlende Folios etc.), Marginal titel, 
behandeiter Gegenstand und, soweit aus Kolophonen eruierbar, auch der Edi- 
tionsort. Jeder Text ist mit einer Katalognummer versehen, die zur leichteren 
Auffindung in der Bibliothek der Bihar Research Society so eng wie moglieh an 
die alte Numerierung angelehnt ist; d. h. neu identifizierte Texte erhalten eine 
Zusatznummer zu der alten, z. B. 1138-1 bis 1138-23 anstelle der alten Num- 
mer 1138, und auch die Nummer des „Bundels“, in dem der betreffende Text 
enthalten ist, ist angegeben. Ein Autorenindex und ein Titelindex erschlieBen 
den Katalog, Um auch Bibliothekaren, die mit den Eigenarten der tibetischen 
Orthographic nicht vertraut sind, die Bentitzung des Kataloges zu erleichtern, 
sind beide Indizes nach dem lateinischen Alphabet geordnet, und zwar auf der 
Basis des ersten Buchstabens, egal ob Grundbuchstabe oder Prafix, mit Aus- 
nahme des ’a chun, das in der alphabetischen Ordnung vernachlassigt ist. Dieses 
System mag fur einen Tibetologen ungewohnt sein, sollte aber keine ernsthaften 
Schwierigkeiten bei der Auffindung des gewlinschten Textes oder Autors berei- 
ten. 

J. selbst nennt seine Arbeit „a handlist die — so betont er in seinem 
Vorwort — keinen Anspruch erhebt, „a proper catalogue “ zu sein. Da sie aus 
verschiedensten Griinden unter einem gewissen Zeitdruck entstanden ist, ist es 
sehr wohl moglieh — vielleicht sogar unvermeidlich daB sich Tippfehler und 
ahnliche Unvollkommenheiten eingeschlichen haben und daB nicht alle Zwei- 
felsialle und Unklarheiten, die sich bei der Bearbeitung derartigen Textmate- 
rials ergeben, restlos beseitigt werden konnten. Das tut dem groBen Verdienst 
dieser Arbeit aber keinerlei Abbruch, und es handelt sich durchaus um einen 
„proper catalogue der erstmals das gesamte Material der „Misceilaneous 
Series “ der tibetischen Texte in der Sammlung der Bihar Research Society 
umfassend erschlieBt und der in der Fachwelt sicherlich geblihrend gewiirdigt 
werden wird. J.s Hoffnung, daB seine Arbeit zu intensiverer Bearbeitung dieser 
Sammlung tibetischer Literatur und auch zur Publikation wichtiger Texte 
daraus anregen wird, kann hier nur bekraftigt werden. 

H. Tauscher 


Lehmann, Thomas - Malten, Thomas: A Word Index of Old Tamil Cankam 
Literature. [Beitrage zur Siidasienforschung, Bd. 147]. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner, 1992. xi + 425p. DM 98,-. 

The greatness of a tradition and the rich heritage of its literature remain 
unmediated without proper tools of analysis. It is not enough to be well 
motivated; one needs also to be introduced to the literature through right 
methods of understanding and intepretation. Interest in Dravidian culture in 
general and serious attempts by scholars in the West at translations and 
dictionaries are rather recent. Hence the contribution to Tamil study through 
a word index like this is to be appreciated. 
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This index of m^ham anthologie-s is baaed on the 1,981 reprint of the Rajan 
edition, comprising all the words occurring in the texts of ettuttokai and pattu- 
pSIfu. Apart from the indices of single cankam anthologies there is already one 
complete index published by the French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry 
between 1967 and 1970. The present volume mentions the advantages over the 
earlier index, stating the edition on which this index is based, the principles 
under which words are identified and adding the few words that are missing in 
the previous index. 

In a brief and succinct introduction the salient features of this presentation 
- and some are specific to Tamil, such as the basis of alphabetic ordering - along 
with the principles of identifying the words are pointed out, taking note of the 
earlier attempts and the difficulties involved therein. One can always find one 
way of entering the compounds more helpful than another, depending on what 
one looks for using the word index. But this index in one volume prepared with 
painstaking efforts is a ’welcome contribution to renew the interest in the study 
of ancient Tamil literature. 

A. Amaladass 
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